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P R E P A C E. 



The treatises of Cicero on Old Age and Friendship 
have long formed a favorite course of reading in 
many of our colleges, and are weil deserving of such 
a distinction. They are here presented in a form 
which, it is hoped, will render them stili more attract- 
ive and useful than they have hitherto proved. To 
these two treatises are appended the Paradoxa and 
Somnium Scipionis of the same writer, and the life of 
Atticus by Comelius Nepos ; the whole forming a 
text-book for Latin recitations whichi it is conceived, 
will be found well adapted for the younger classes in 
our collegiate institutions. 

The notes have been prepared with a direct view 
to utility, and to the removing of those difficulties 
which so often embarrass and discourage the student, 
and drive him, in the absence of better aids, to the 
mischievous use of badly-executed translations. The 
success which has attended the editor's efforts in in- 
troducing this system of annotation on the ancient 
writers is extremely gratifying to him ; nor less grat- 
ifying is the fact that many, who were loud in their 
opposition to extended commentariesy are now so con- 
vinced of the superior advantages of these as to ha ve 
adopted them, in several instances, in their own works. 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of American schol^r- 
ship, that the practice will become still more general. 

The materials for the notes have been obtained 
from the best sources, among which the following 
may be named : 

1* 
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It reniains but to add that great care has been taken 
that the present work should be marred b^ no typo- 
graphical errors, in striving to effect which the editor 
hasy as usual, been greatly aided by the careful and 
accurate scholarship of his friend and colleague Pro- 
fessor Drisler. 

Cdunibia ColUge, Jan. 3, 1848. 
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M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, 

DE SENECTUTE. 



Ad TmiM FoMPONiuM Atticum. 

I. O Tite, si quid e^o adji^ro, curamve levasMO^ r^^ hr> 

Qu(B nunc te coquit, et versat m pectorejixa, 

Ecquid erit pramt ? 
Licet enim vereibus eisdem mibi affari te, Attice, quibua 
affatur Flamininum, 

Ille vir, haud magna cum re, std plenu* Jidei: 
quamquam certo scio, non, ut Flamininum, 

Sollicitari te, Tite, sic nocfesque diesque, 
Novi enim moderationem animi tui, et aequitatem : teque 
non cognomen solum Athenis d^portasse, sed humanitatem 
et prudentiam intelligo. Et tamen te suspicor eisdem 
rebus, quibus me ipsum, interdum gravius commoveri, 
quariim consolatio et major est, et in aTiud tempns difTe-' 
renda. Nunc antem visum est mihi de senectute aliquid 
ad te conscribere. 2. Hoc enim onere, quod mihi com- 
mune tecum est, aut jam urgentis, aut certe adventantis 
senectutis, et te et me ipsum levari volo : etsi te quidem 
id modice ac qapienter, sicut orania, et ferre, et latiLrura /^- 
essd^t^tcTscip. ^ed mihi, cum de senectute yellem aliquid 
scribeft, 'tu occurrebas dignus eo mudere, quo uterque 
nostrum communiter uteretur: Mihi quidem ita jucunda 
hujus libri confectio fuit, ut non modo omnes absterserit 
fienectutis molestias, sed effecerit mplleni etiam et jucun'- 
dam senectutem. Nunqnam igitur satia laudari digne 
/. ,A * 



/, ./ 
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2 M. T. CICEBONIS CATO MAJOR9 

philosophia poterit, cui qui pareat, omne tempus astatis 
siue molestia possit degere. 3. Sed de ceteris et diximus 
multa, et sa^pe dipemuat^huilcdibrum de sepectute ad 
te misimus. OmiWh:i autem serdionem tfibuimus, non 
Tithono, ut Aristo Cius ; parum enim esset auctoritatis 
in fabula; sed M. Catoni seni, quo majorem auctoritatem 
haberet oratio. Apud quem Laelium et Scipionem faci- 
mus admirantes, quod is tam facile senectutem ferat, iisque 
eum respondentem. Qui si eruditius videbitur disputare, 
\ quam consuevit ipse in suis libris, attribuito Graecis literis, 
quainim cqnstat eum per^tudi^sum fuisse in senectute. 
Sed"quid opus est^plura'1 jafn enim ipsius Catonis sermo 
explicabit nostram omnem de senectute septentiam. . 

' II. 4. SciPio. Saepenumero admirari soleo, cnm hoc C. 

LaeUo, tum ceterarum rerum tuam excellentem, M. Cato, 

, perfectamque sapientiam, tum.val maxim^, quod nunquam 

senectutem tibi gravem esse senserim, (^ae plerisque 

\ senibus sic odiosa est, ut onus se JStna gravius dicant 

/ Bustinere. ^ 

Cato. Kem haud sane, Scipio et Laeli, diiEcilem ad- 

pa^rari,videmiqi* Quibui^ enipa nihil eajt in ipsis opis ad 

• bene beateqiie vivendum, iis omnis aetas gravis est : qui 

autem omuia bona a se ipsis petunt, iis nihil potest ma- 

lum videri, quod naturae necessitas aiferat. Quo in ge- 

nere est in primis senectus, quam ut adipiscantur omnes 

optant, eandem accusant adeptam : tanta est stultitiae in- 

constantia atque perversitas. Obrepere aiunt eam citius 

quam putavissent. Priraum, quis coegit eos falsuHL^u- 

tare ? quid eijirrtvl citius adolescentiae senecttisf quani'^ ' 

pueritife adoleecentia obrepitl Deinde, qui minus gravis 

esset iis senectus, si octingentesimum annum agerent, 

quam octogesimum] Praeterita enim aetas, quamvis lon- 

ga, cum effluxisset, nulla consolatione permulcere posset 

stultam senectutem. 5. Quocirca si sapientiam meam 
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admirari soletis (quae utinam digna esset opinione Testra, 
nostroque cognomine!) in hoc sumus sapientes, quod na- 
turara optimam ducepi, ^amqu^infde^ra, sequimur, eique 
pareraus : a qua- nwiYensimile e^J^nm^ceterae partes 
Eetatis bene discfiptas sint, extremum actum, tato(H!kam ab 
inerti poeta, esse neglectum. Sed tamen necessetuit esse 
aliquid extremuih, et, tamquam in arborum baccis teri-eeque 
fl^ugibus, maturitate tempestiv^k^uasi vietj^m. et caducum, 
quod ferendum est mpnff^cSLpknti, Quid est enim aliud 
gigantum modo belVare cum diis, ipisi naturas repugnare 1 

6. L^Lius. Atqui, Cato, gratis^iimihi nobis, utetiam pro p 
Scipione poUicear, feceris, si, quoniam speramus (volumus ^jci^? *^ 
quidem certe) senes fieri, ante muho a te ^i<^iceru^us>V^/^ . 
quibus facillime ratipnibus ingravescentem a^atera ferre y 
possirausi^' ' ^ "^ ' " - ^^ V • • 

Cato. Faciam vero, Laeli; praesertira si utrique vest* 
rura, ut dicis, gratum futurum est. 

LiBLius. Volumus sane, nisi molestum est, Cato, tam- 
quam longam aliquam viam confec^s, quam no^is ottoque 

sit, \ 

III. 7. Cato. Faciam, ut potero^Laeli. Saepe inim 
' interfui querelis meorum aequalium (pares autem, vetere 
proverbio, cum paribus facillime congregantur), quae C. 
Salinator, quae Sp. Albinus.hoiauie» coi]^qlarf^, no9t](^er0 
aequales, deplorare solebairtr titib^quod volujJtatibus care- 
rent, sine quibus vitam nullam putarent ; turaquod sper- 
nerentur ab iis, a quibus essent coli soliti. \ Qui mihi nun 
id videbantur accusare, quod esset^Kitiisanuun^. Nara, si 
id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem mihi usu venirent 
reliquisque omnibus maj^-ibus natu ; ^quorpra ego multo- 
rum cognovi senectuteWii^^uer^, qui se et libidinum . 
*- Tinculis laxatos esse non mcufesteTerrent, nec a suis despi- 
cerentur. Sed omnium istiusmodi querelarum in moribus . 
est €ulpa, nbn ih aetate. Moderati enim, et nec difficiles, 
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quam longam aliquam viam confec^s, quam no^is ottoque 
jj ingrediendum sit, istuc, quo^Sr^SSAf vi^BreJquaie sit. ) 

.. ilT^..c t'liv*...-. ,,.. .^ . ,;, ■ /^u.iiiij 

TTT » r\ t:»^ • „^ ^^--""f^M ff« ^ !_• «^ 
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j noc jnnumaTti senes» tolerabilem agunt senectutem : im4 
(^^^y^Htmiids autem et inhumanita» omni »tati molesta ost. l 

8. Ljslius. Est,utdici3yCato; sed fortasse dixerit quis* 
piam, tibi propter opes, et copias, et dignitatem tuam, 
tolerabiliorem senectutem videri: id autem non posse 
multis contingere. 

Cato^ Est istuc quidem, Laeli, aliquid; sed nequaquam 
in isto omnia. Ut Themistocles feitur Seriphio cuidam 
in jurgio respondisse, cum ille dixisset, non eum sua, sed 
patriae gloria splendorem assecutum : Nec hercule, inquit, 
si ego SeriphiuM essem^ nobilia ; nec tu si Athenienns esses, 
clarus unquam fuisses, Quod eodem modo de senectute 
dici potest. Nec enim in sumpa inopia|levia esse senec* 
tus potest, ne sapienti quidemyneott^i^lenti etiam in 
summa copia non gravis. 9. Aptissima omnino sunt, 
Scipio et Lseli, arma senectutis» artes, exercitationesque 
virtutum ; quas in omni setate cultas, cum diu multumque \, 
vixeris, rairificos efierunt fructus, non solum quia nun- 
quam deserunt, ne extremo quidem tempore setatis (quam- / 
quam id maximum est), verum etiam quia conscientia •'. 
bene actae vitae, multorumque benefactorum recordatio, ' \ 
jucundissima est, ..^ j 

IV. 10. Ego Q.Maximum — eum, qui Tarentum recepit 
— adolescens ita^ilexf jsevem, ut a&qualem. J^x^at.en^m 

^in illo viro comitaie coirait^^gravitas, nVc*'sene^tu8 mores 
mutaverat: quamquam eum colere coepi non admodum 
grandem natu, sed tamen jam aetate provectum. Anno 
enim post consul primum fuerift, quam ego natus sum ; 
cumque eo quartum consule adolescentulus miles ad Ca^ 

|<puam profectus sum, quintoque anno post ad Tarentum. 

I Quaestor deinde quadriennio post factus sum, quem ma- 
gistratum^gisi^^consulibus Tuditano et Cethego; cum 
qui^m ille aomodujxLaftaax, suasor legis Cinciae de dpius^^ 

I et muneribus fuit. \ Hic et bella gerebaty./^tiadolesdeps.^ 



\ 
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cum pi&ne ^itindts esset, et fiaimibalem juveniliter exul- ^ 

tantem patientia saa moliiebat: de quo pra&dar ^ familiam a^i*^^i^ 
noster Ennitis» 

JJnus homo nobis cunetando rettkuit rem ■: 1 

I Non enim rumores ponehai ante ealutem* i p 

llTTa^afimf/ irMo^/^^gi\^^^ii^ Wsiko' i«cepit ! 

cum qaidem, roe audiente, Salinatori, qui, amisso oppido, 

fugerat in arcem, gloriauti atque ita dioenti : Mea opera^ 

f Q. Fabif Tarentum recepisti : Certe^ inquit ridens : nam^ 

r%igi tu amisisses^ nunquam recepissem. Nec vero in arrois 

I prsestantior, quam in toga ; qui consul iterum, Sg. Carvjlip 

/ collep^ a quiescente. C . Flaminio tribuno plebis, quoad po- 

/ tuit, restitit, agrum Picentem et Gallicum viritim contra 

/ senatus auctoritatem dividenti : augurque cum esset, di- 

(^^>xere ausus est, aptimis auspicHs ea geri^ qtux pro reipublica 

salute gererentur ; quce contra rempublicamjerrentur, contra 

auspicia ferri. 12. Multa in eo viro prsBclara cognovi; 

eed nibil est admirabilius, quam quomodo il]e mortem filii 

tulit, clari viri et consularis. Est in mairibus laudatio: 

quam cum legimus, quem pfailosopbum non contemnimus ! 

Nec vero ille in luce modo, atque in oculis civium mag- 

nus ; sed intus, domique praestantior. Qui sermo ! qu» 

preecepta ! quanta notitia antiquitatis ! quae scientia juris 

augurii ! multae etiam, ut in bomine Romano, literse. Om- 

nia memoria tenebat, non domestica solum, sed etiam 

extemabella: cujus sermone ita tum cupide fruebar, quasi \ 

jam divinarem id, quod evenit, illo extincto, fore undo^ ^ \ 

discerem neminem. ■ ^^ 

V. 13. Quorsum igitur haec tam raulta de Maximot 
quia profecto videtis, nefas esse dictu, miseram fuisse ta- 
lem senectutem. Nec tamen omnes possunt esse Scipio- 
nes, aut Maximi, ut urbium expugnationes, ut pedestres 
navalesve pugnas, ut bella a se gesta, ut triumphos recor- 
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1 d^Qtar. £Ist etiam quiete, et pure, et eieganter ftctae «tatis 
rr>A \>lacida ac lenis senectus, qualem accepimus Platonis, qui ' 
I uno et octogesiroo anno scribens mortuus est ; qnalem 
^ I Isocratis, qui eum librum, qui ParuUTienaicus inscribitur, 

quarto et nonagesimo anno scripsisse se dicit, yixitque i 

quinquenniumpostea: cujus magister Leontinus Gorgias . 

\centum et septem complevit annos, neque unquam in suo ' 

Btudio atque opere cejwav(!^>y^Qui, cum ex eo quaereretur, 
^ , cur tamdiu vellet e^e in vita : Nihil habeoj inquit, quod 
\ accusem senectutem^ 14. Praeclarum responsum, et docto 

homine dignum ! Sua enim vitia insipientes, et suam 1 
culpam in senectutem conferunt; quod non faciebat is, | 
cujus modo mentionem feci, Ennius, ' 

Sicutjbrtis equus, spatio qui scepe supremo 
Vicit Olympia^ nunc senio confectu^ quiescit, 
Equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam : quem 'J 
A quide^ prol>e rnen^nisse pote^tis^ Anop enim Amd^vi-. ; " A 
^' ' ^r^^ifesinro ^ost ej^ moiie|n_^i cdnsttles, T. Flamimnus et' " ^ 
M*. Acilius, fsupti pi^nt : , ^le autem, Caspione, et Philippo 
itet;um, consutibus, mortuus est, cum ego quidem quinque 
et sexaginta annos natus, legem Voconiam magna voce, 
et bonis lateribus suasissem. Annos septuaginta natus 
(tot enim vixit Ennius) ita ferebat duo, quae maxima pu- 
tantur, onera, paupertatem et senectutem, ut eis paene 
delectari videretur. 15. Etenim, cum contemplor animo, 
quatuor reperio causas, cur senectus misera videatur : 
unam, quod avocet a rebus gerendis ; alteram, quod cor- 
pus faciat infirmius; tertiam, quod privet omnibus fere 
voluptatibus ; quartam, quod haud procul absit a morte. 
I Earum, si placet, causarum quanta, quamque sit justa una^ 
j ^quaeque, videamus. J 

VI. A rebus gerendis senectus abstrahit — Quibusl 
An iis, quae juventute geruntur et viribusl Nullaene 
igitur res sunt seniles, quae, vel infirmis corporibus, animo 
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tamen administrentur ? Nihil ergo agebat Q. Maximus % 
nihil L. Paulus, pater tuus, Scipio, socer optimi viri, filii 
mei 1 ceteri senes, Fabricii, Curii, Coruncanii, cum rem- 
publicam consilio et auctoritate defendebant, nihil age- 
bantl 16. Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam, 
ut csecus esset : tamen is, cum sententia senatus inclinaret 
ad pacem cum Pyrrho fcedusque faciendum, non dubitavit 
dicere iUa, quae veraibus persecutus est Ennius : S ( 

, y* Qwo vohis menteSf rectce qttce stare solehant 1 

/ /^ { i t-^^Antehac^ dementes sese flexere viai ? ^^ 

ceteraque gravissime: notum enim vobis carmen est; et 
tamen ipsius Appii extat oratio. Atque haec ille egit sep- 
tem et decem annis post alterum consulatum, cum inter 
duos consulatus anni decem interfuissent, censorque ante 
superiorem consulatum fuisset ; ex quo intelligitur, Pyrrhi 
bello grandem sane fuisse; et tamen sic a patribus accepi- [ 

mus. 17. Nihil igitur afferunt, qui in re gerenda,ve|j^{^i 
senectutem negant, similesque sunt, ut, si qui gubernaio- 
rem in navigando uihil agere dicant, cum alii malos scan- 
dant, alii per foros cursent, alii sentinam exhauriant, ille 
[autem] clavum tenens c[iiieHi|^^^i^eat in puppi. Non 
facit ea, quae juvenes : at vero multo majora et meliora 
facit. Non viribus, aut \9}f ci^^s, aut celeritate cor- 
porum res magnae geruntur; sed consilio, auctoritate, 
sententia ; quibus non modo non orJbarijM augen"" 

><fienectus solet. "* iSI Nisi forte ego voois, qui et miles, et 
l tribunus, et legatus, et consul versatus sum in vario genere ^ 
j belloruni, cessare«niii*p videor, cum bella non gero* At ' 
( ^^natui, qtfdd ^nt gereAia, praescribo, et quomodo : Cai- 

thagini, male jam ditt cpgit^nti, bellum multo ante denun- ^ 
l tio ; de q Ja vrr^^-"' ijop ^"^ f^^ginflm^jjnam iHam excisam'' 
/esse cognove ro. \ 19. Quam palmam utinam dii immortales, 
Scipio, tibi reservent, ut avi reliquias persequare ! cujus 
a morte tertius hic et tricesimus annus est: sed memoriam 
illius viri omnes excipient anni consequentes. Anno ante 
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8 M. T. CICER0NI8 CATO MAJOK9 

Tne censorem mortuus est, novem annis post meum con* 
Bulatum, cum consul iterum. me cotisule, creatus esaet. 
Num igitur, si ad centesimum annum vixiciaet, flenectutis 
eum 8uae poeniteret? nec enim excumione, nec saltu, nee 
"^minus bastis, aut comminus gladiis uteretur; sed consilio, 
ratione, sententia. QuflB nisi essent in aeoibus, noo «um- 
mum consilium majores nostri appellaseent settatum, 20. 
Apud Lacedaemontos quidem ii, qui amplissimum magis* , 
tratum gerunt, ut sunt, sic etiam nominantur seiies. Quod 
fii legere, aut audire voletis extema, maximas respublicas 
ab adolescentibus labefactas, a senibus sustentatas et resti- 
tutas reperietis. 

Cedo, qut vestram rempuhlicam tantam amisistis tam cito f 
Sic enim pejcjmtantur^t^est in Naeyii Ludo : responden- 
tur et alia, et fioc tn primis : 

.^^^^^Pfoveniehftnt oratores nom, stulti,adole8centuli, 
Temeritas est videlicet florentis tetatis, prudentia senes- 
centis. 



VII. 21. At memoria minuitur. — Credo, nisi eam ex« 
erceas, aut si sis natura tardior. ThemiBtocles omnium 
civiura perceperat nomina : num igitur censetis eum, cum 
aetate processisset, qui Aristides esset, Lysimachum salu- 
tare solitum? Equidem non roodo eos novi, qui sunt; sed 
eorum patres etiam, et avos. Nec sepulcra legens vereor 
(quod aiunt), ne memoriam perdam : his enim ipsis le- 
gendis in raemoriam redeo mortuorum. Nec vero quem- 
quam senum audivi oblitum, quo loco thesaurum obruissel:. 
Omnia, quas curant, meminerunt : vadin|aBia constituta ; 
l^ qui sibi, cui. ipsi debeant. 22. Quid jiinsconsulti, quid 
I pontifices, quid augures, quid philosophi senes ? quam 
\jnulta meminerunt ! Manent ingenia senibus, modo per- 
raaneat studium et industria: nec ea solum in claris et 
honoratis viris, sed in vita etiam privata et quieta. So- 
phocles ad summam seaectutem tragcedias fecit: quod 
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v^iropter studiui», cum rem negHgere faiuiliarem yideretui> 
a filiis in judicium vocatus est, ut, qnefmadmodum nostroj / . 
more male rem gerentibus patribus botiis interdici solet ;\ .' * 
sic illum, quasi desipientem, a re familiari. removerentj 
judices. Tura senex dicitur eam fabulara, quam iu mani- 
bus habebat, et proxime scripserat, (Edijmm Coloneum, 
recitasse judicibus, qusesisseque, num illud carmen de- f' 

sipientis vidQ^etur. Quo recitato, sententiis judicum est \^ v 

Jliber|Ltus./L 23. Num igitur bunc, num Homerum, num 

Hesio3um, nuro Simoilidem, num Stesichorum, num, quos 

fC--? ante dixi, Isocrate mj Q-iOC fa^iMP-. Ttmir philosophoram prin- / 

-;-;%. cipes, PytbagbriS; Democritum, num Platonem, num i v\ v/4- 

' sXenocratem, num postea Zenonem, Oleanthem, aut eum, 

quem vos etiam Romae vidistis, Diogenem Stoicum, coegit 

in suis studiis .obmutescere senectus ? an in omnibus his 

studiorum agitatio vitde aequalis fuit 1 24. Age, ut ista 

divina studia omittamus, possum nominare ex agro Sabino 

rusticos Homanos, vicinos et familiares meos, quibus ab- 

eentibus,^n1inquam fere ulja in agro majora ppera liimt, 

/ non serenai8,^non percipienols, noti condepdis fructibus. 



/ Quamquam in aliis minus hoc mirum ; xi/effio' enim est 
tam senex, qui se annum non putet posse vivere : sed 
iidera in eis elaborant, quae sciunt nihil ad se omnino 
pertinere. 

Serit arhares, qucB seclo prasint alteri, . 
ut ait Statius noster in Synephebis. 25. Nec vero dubit^t 
agricola, quamvis senex, quserenti, cui serat, respondere : / 
Diis immortalibus, qui me non accipere modo h<Bc a majori^^ I 
bus volueruntf sed etiam posteris prodere. 

* : \ 

Vin. Melius Caecilius de sene alteri sactdo praspidente, 
quam illud idem J ^ [ I 

^depqll senetkus, sii nil truid 
ApporKMetumi cum ajbeni ^ 
Quod aimviven^ muMf qud 
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10 M. T. CICEEON» CATO MAJOK9 ' 

Et multa fortasse, quae vult : atque in ea quidem, quae non 
vult, saepe etiam adolescentia incurrit. Illud vero idem 
Caecilius vitiosius : 

Tum equidem in senecta hoc deputo miserrimum, 

Sentire ea atate eaae se odiosum alteri, 
26. Jucundum potius, quam odiosum ! Ut enim adolescen- 
tibus, bona indole praeditis, sapientes senes delectantur, 
leviorque fit eorum senectus, qui a juventute coluntur et 
diliguntur: sic adolescentes senum praeceptis gaudent, 
quibus ad virtutum studia ducuntur. Nec minus intelligo, 
me vobis, quam mihi vos esse jucundos. Sed videtis^ ut 
enectus non modo languida atque iners non sit, verum 
etiam sit operosa et semper agens aliquid, et moliens ; 
tale scilicet, quale cujusque studium in superiore vita fuit. 
^Quid, qui etiam addiscunt aliquid 1 ut Solonem versibus 
gloriantem videmus, qui se quotidie aliquid addiscentem 
dicit senem fieri ; ut ego feci, qui Grascas literas senex 
didici : quas quidem sic avide arripui, quasi diutumam 
sitim explere cupiens, ut ea ipsa mihi nota essent, quibus 
me nunc exemplis uti videtis. Quod cum fecisse Socratem 
in fidibus audirem, vellem equidem etiam illud (discebant 
enim fidibus antiqui) : sed in literis certe elaboravi. 



i 



IX. 27. Nec nunc quidem vires desidero adolescentjs 
(is enim erat locus alter de vitiis senectutis), non plus, 
' quam adolescens tauri, aut elephanti desiderabam. Quod 
est^eo decet uti, et, quidquid agas, agere pro viribus. 
Qua^ enim vox potest esse contemtior, quam M ilonis Cro- 
toniatae ? qui, cum jam senex esset, athletasque se in cur- 
riculo exercentes videret, adspexisse lacertos suos dicitur, 
illacrimansque dixisse, At hi quidem mortui jam sunt, 
Non vero tam isti, quam tu ipse ipugator ! Neque enim 
ex te unquam es nobilitatus, sed ex lateribus et lacertis 
tuis. Nihil Sex. ^lifts tale, nihil multis annis ante Ti. 
Coruncanius, nihil modo P. Crassus, a quibas jtira civibus 
fc.-. 

\ 
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praescribebantur : quorvm usque ad extremum spirituml^ 
est provecta prudent^ \ 28. Orator, metuo, ne languescat 
, senectute : est enim manus ejus noo 
laterum etiam, et virium. Omnino (,^ 
splendescit etiam, nescio quo pacto/ m B^riett«rt& ; '-qnad < 
"^nequidem adhuc non amisi ; et videtis annos. Sed tamen 
est decorus sermo senis fmietusiet remissus, facitquc pei> ( ' 
saepe ipsa sibi audiefntiam disertvsenis carata etiniti^^ra- 
tio. Quam si ipse exsequi nequeas, possis tamen Scipioni 
pracipere et Lselio. Quid enim jucundius senectute, 
stipata studiis juventutis ? 29. An ne eas quidem vires / 
senectuti relinquemus, ut adolescentulos doceat, instituat, ^ v 
ad omne officii munus instruat 1 quo quidem opere quid V 
potest esse prseclarius ? Mihi vero Cn. et P. Scipiones, 
et avi tui duo, L. iBmilius et P. Africanus, comitatu no- 

Ibilium juvenum fortunati videbantur: nec ulli bonarum 
artium magistri non beati putandi, quamvis consenuerint 
vires, atque defeceQn|^\ Etsi ista ipsa defectio virium 
adolescentiss vmis emcitur saepius quam senectutis. Libi- 
dinosa enim, et intemperans adolescentia eifistum corpus 
tradit senectuti. 30. Cyrus quidem apud Xenophontem 
eo sermone, quem moriens habuit, cum admodum sen^ic 
esset, negat se unquam sensisse, senectutem suam imbe- ^^ 
cilliorem factam, quam adolescentia fuisset. Ego L. Me- , > 
tellum memini puer (qui cum quadriennio post alterum/ \ 
consulatum pontifex maximus factus esset, viginti et duo& 
annos ei sacerdotio praefuit), ita bonis esse viribus extremo 
tempore aetatis, ut adolescentiam non requireret. Nihil 
necesse est mihi de me ipso dicere : quamquam est id qui- 
dem senile, aetatique nostrae conceditur. 

X. 31. Videtisne, ut apud Homerum saepissime Nestor 
de virtutibus suis praedicet ? Tertiam enim jam aetatem 
hominum vivebat; nec erat ei verendum, ne,vera praedi- 
cans de se, nimis videretur aut insolens, aut loquax. Ete- 
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nim, ut ait Homerus, ex ejus lingua mdle dulcior fluebat ' ^ 
oratio; quam ad suavitatera nullis egebat corporis viribus^\' 
et tamen dux ille Gi-aeci» nusquam optat, ut Ajacis simile^ i 
habeat decem, at ut Nestoris ; quod^si acciderit, non du- 
bitat, quin brevi sit Troja peritursi* 32. Sed redeo ad me. 
Quartum annum ago et octogesiinum : vellem equidem / 
.idem posse gloriari, quod Oyrus ; sed tamen hoc queo C 
dicere, non me quidem iis esse viribus, quibus aut miles 
bello Punico, aut quaestor eodem bello» aut consul in His- 
pania fuerim, aut quadriennio post, cum tribunus militarifl 
depugnavi Spud Thermopylas, M'. AciHo Glabrione con- 
sule : sed tamen, ut vos videtis, ncm plane me enervavit, 
nec afflixit Sipnectus : non curia vires meas desiderat, non 
rosti4^'^n arnici, nonciientesi^ti^ nlbspites. Nec enim 
unquam sum assensus veteri illi laudatoque proverbio, 
quod monet, maturefieri %emmy si diu velis esse senex. £go 
vero me minus diu senem esse mallem, quam esse senem 
ante, quam essem. Itaque nernp_.adli]ULa xoovenlre me 
voluit, cui fuerim occupatus.'' At minus habeo virium, 
quara vestrum utervis ! 33. Ne vos quidem T. Pontii 
centurionis vires habetis: num idcirco est ille prsestantior ? /f ^ 
rnndrrrjjn mndn ^nrinm adsit, et tantum, quantum potest ^{^ V 
sque, nitatur; nsb ille non magno desiderio tenebitur ^' 

v&ium ! Olympiae per stadium ingressus esse Milo dici- 
tur, cum humeris s^Cistineret bovem vivum. Utrum igitur 
has corporis, an Pythagorse tibi malis vires ingenii dari % 
Denique isto boho utare, dum adsit ; cum absit, ne requi- 
ras: nisi forte adolescentes pueritiam, paulum aetate pro- 
gt essi adolescentiam debeant requirere. Oursus est certus 
aetatis, et una via naturae, eaque simplex; suaque cuique 
parti aetatis tempestivitas est data ; ut et infirmitas puero- 
rum, et ferocitas juvennm, et gravitas jam constantis aetatis, 
et senectutis maturitas naturale quiddam habeat, quod suo 
terapore percipi debeat. 34. Audire te arbitror, Scipio, 
hospes tuus avitus Masinissa quae faciat hodie, nonaginta 
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annos natus: cum ingressus iter pedibus sit, in equum 

omnino non adscendere ; cum equo,- ex equo non descen- 

dere : nullo imbre, nullo frigore adduci, ut capite operto 

sit: summam esse in eo corporis siccitatem: itaque oronia \ 

exsequi regis officia et munera. Potest igitur exercitatio, 

et temperantia etiam .senectuti conservare aliquid pristini 

roboris. 



[)ronia ^ 

itatio, / 
ristini | \ * 



XI. Non sunt in senectute vires. Ne postulantur qui« 
dem vires a senectute. Ergo et legibus et ins^tutis vacat 
setas nostra muneribus iis, quse non possunt sine viribus 
suBtineri. Itaque non modo, quod non possumus, sed^ne 
quantum possumus quidem, cogiraur. 35, At ita multi 
sunt imbecilli senes, ut nullum officii, aut omnino vitas 
munus exsequi possint. At id quidem non proprium se- 
nectutis vitium est, sed commune valetudinis. Quam fuit 
imbecillus P. Africani filius, is qui te adoptavit ! quam 
tenui, aut nuUa potius valetudine 1 quod ni ita fuisset, al- 
terum illud exstitisset lumen civitatis : ad patemam enim 
magnitudinem animi doctrina uberior accesserat. Quid 
mirum igitur in senibuSi si infirmi sunt aliquando, cum id 
ne adolescentes quidem effiigere possint 1 Resistendum, 
Laeli et Scipio, senectuti est, ejusque vitia diiigentia com- 
\pensanda sunt ; pugnandum, tamquam contra morbum, sic 
^ eontra senectutem. \ 36. Habenda ratio valetudinis; uten- 
dura exercitationibtts modicis; tantum cibi et potionis 
adhibendum, ut reficiantur vires, non opprimantur. Nec 
vero corpori soli subveniendum est, sed menti atque animo 
multo magis : nam hsec quoque, nisi tamquam lumini oleum 
instilles, exstinguuntur senectute. Et corpora quidem ex- 
ercitatione ingravescunt; animi autem se exercendo levan- 
I tur. Nam quos ait Caecilius, comicos^tultos senes : hos 
significat credulos, obliviosos, dissoluto^ : quae vitia sunt 
non senectutis, sed inertis, ignavee, souniculosse senectu- 
Ui. jUt petulantia, ut libido magis est adolescentium. 
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quam senum ; nec tamen omnium adolescentium, sed non 
proborum : sic ista senilis s(ultiti& (qua^ deliratio appellari 
solet) semim le^ui^S^^n on^ium. ^j. Quatiior ro- 
bustos filios, qumque mias^ikhtam domum, tantas clientelas 
Appius regebat et caecus et senex. Intentum enim ani- 
mum, tamquam arcum, babebat, nec languescens succum- 
bebat senectifti. Tenebat non modo auctoiitatem, sed 
etiam imperium in suos: metuebant servi, vereba 
liberi, carum omnes habebant: yigeba^ in illa domo moj 
patrius et disciplina. 38. Ita enim senectus honesta est, 
si se ipsa defendit, si jus suum retinet, si nemini mancipata 
est, si usque ad ultiniuih^spiritum dominatur in suos. (rUt 
enim adolescentem, in quo senile aliquid, sic senem, in 
quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo : quod qui sequitur, 
corpore senex esse poterit, animo nunquam erit. Septi- 
mns mihi Originum liber est in manibus ; omnia antiqui- 
tatis raonumenta colligo ; causarum illustrium, quascunque ^^ 
defendi, nunc quam maxime conficio bratibnes ; jus aiugu- '^ 
j -^. , /^ \; .rum, pontificum, civile tracto; muTtum etiam Graecis literis i 

/utor, Pythagoreorumque more, exercendae meraoriae gra->lX'^| 
tia, quid quoque die dixerim, audierim, egerim, comme- "^ '^ 
moro vesperi. Hae sunt exercitationes ingenii, haec cur- 
ricula mentis ; in his desudans atque elaborans, corporis 
vires non magnopere desidero. Adsum amicis : venio in , 
senatum frequens, ultroque afFero res multum et diu cogi- 
tatas, easque tueor animi, non corporis viribus. Quae si 
exsequi l^quirem, tamen me lectulus oblectaret meus, ea 
ipsa cogitantem, quae jam agere non possem : sed ut pos- 
sim, facit acta vita. Semper enim in his studiis labori- 

.busque viventi non intelligitur, quando obrepat senectus. 
Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit ; nec sufcito fraijgitur, 
sed diutumitate exstinguitur. i/r -) "^ C*^ ^ ^'*~^ 

XII. 39. Sequitur tertia vituperatio senectutis, quod 
eam carere dicunt voluptatibus. O praeclarum munus 
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aetatis, si quidem id aufert nobis, quoa est in adolescentia 
Titiosissimum ! Accipite enim, optimi adolescentes, vete- 
rem orationem Archytae Tarentini, magni in primis et 
praeclari viri, quae mihi tradita est, cum essem adolescens 
Tarenti cum Q. Maximo. NuUam capitaliorem pestem, 
^am corporis voluptatem, hominibus dicebat a natura 
LJus voluptatis avidae libidines temere et efirenate 
ad potiundum incitarentur. 40. Hinc patrise proditiones, 
hinc rerumpublicarum eversiones, hinc cum hostibus clan- 
estina colloquia nasci; nullum denique scelus, nullum 
malum facinus esse, ad quod suscipiendum non libido 
voluptatis impelleret; stupra vero, et adulteria,- et omne 
tale flagitium, nullis excitari aliis illecebris, nisi voluptatis. 
Cumque homini sive natura, sive quis deus nihil mente 
praestabilius dedisset ; huic divino ijuj^^^a^dono nijjiil 
esse tam inimicum, quam voluptatem. 41.^ec enim 
libidine dominante tQmpocantiae locumesse; nfique^oinnino 
in voluptatis regno virtuiem posse ccni^sfeV^ '^Quod quo 
magis intelligi posset, fingere animo jubebat tanta incita- 
tum aliquem voluptate corporis, quanta percipi posset 

Lmaxima : nemini censebat fore dubium, quin tamdiu, dum 
ita gauderet, nihil agitare mente, nihil ratione, nihil cogi- 
tatione consequi posset. Quocirca nihil esse tam detesta- 
bile, taraque pastifeipjffl^Qua j» v^luptatem : si quidem ea, 
cum major essecatque longior, Dmne animi lumen exstin- 
gueret. Haec cum C. Pontio Samnite, patre ejus, a quo, 
Caudino prcelio, Sp. Postumius, T. Veturius, consules, su- 
perati sunt, locutum Archytam, Nearchus Tarentinus, hos- 
pes noster, qui in amicitia populi Romani permanserat, 
se a majoribus natu accepisse dicebat, cum quidem ei 
sermoni interfuisset Plato Atheniensis : quem Tarentum 
venisse, L. Camillo, Appio Claudio, consulibus, reperio. ' 

Quorsus haec 1 Ut intelligatis, si voluptatem aspernari 
ratione et sapientia pon possemus, magnam habendam 
senectuti gratiam, quae effecem/ut id non liberet, quod 

^ • * f 
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J nonf oporteret. Impedit enim consiliiim voluptas ; rationi 
inimica est ac mentis (ut ita dicam) praestringit oculos, 
nec habet ullum cum virtute commercium. Invitus feci, 
ut fortissimi viri T. Flaminini fratrem, L. Flamininum, e 
senatu ejicerem, septem annis postquam consul fuisset: 
sed notandam putavi libidinem. lUe enim cum esset con- 
6ul in Gallia,exoratuB in convivio a scorto est, ut securi 
feriret aliquem eorum, qui in vinculis essent damnati rei >w 

\ capitalis. Hic Tito, fratre suo, censore (qui proximusi f- j 
ante me fuerat), elapsus est : mihi vero et Flacco neutiy ;'\ j 
quam probari potuit tam flagitiosa et tam perdita libidoi ^ 
\ quae cum probio privato conjungeret imperii dedecus*^' »1 i 

T XIII. 43. Saep4 audivi a majoribus natu, qui se V^^^J^^ 

pueros a senibus audisse dicebant ; mirari solitum C. Fa- / i 

, bricium, quod, cum apud regem Pyrrhum legatus esset, ^^ 

, audisset a Thessalo Cinea, esse quendam Athenis, qui se 

; sapientem profiteretur ; eumque dicere, omnia, quae face- 

j remus, ad voluptatem esse referenda. Quod ex eo audi- 

: entes M'. Curium et T. Coruncanium optare solitos, ut id 

: Samnitibus, ipsique Pyrrho persuaderetur, quo facilius 

',—?"" vinci possent, cum se voluptatibus dedissent. Yjl^^^Ji 

I j M'. Curius cum P. Decio, qui, quinquennio ante eu\b cbn- 

j i sulem, se pro republica quarto consulatu devoverat. Norat 

^..«K-^eundem Fabricius, norat Coruncanius : qui cum ex sua 

yita, tum ex ejus, quem dico, P. Decii facto judicabant, 

esse profecto aliquid natura pulchrum atque praeclarum, 

quod sua sponte peteretur, quodque, spreta et contemta 

voluptate, optimus quisque sequeretur. 44. Quorsum 

igitur tam raulta de voluptate? quia non modo vituperatio 

nulla, sed etiam summa laus senectutis est, quod ea volup-^ 

tates nullas magnopere desiderat. — At caret epulis, ex- 

structisque mensis, et frequentibus poculis. — Caret ergo 

etiam vinolentia. et crudi^e^et insomniis. Sed si ali- 

quid dandum es{ voluptati, quoniam ejus blanditiis non 
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facile obsistinms (divine enim Plato escam malorum ap- 
pellat voluptateni, quod ea videlicet homines capiantur, 
Qt WJ^ pisjces), quamquam immoderatis epulis caret 
sei^l^cClriJ^^moaTms tamen conviviis potest deleietari. C. 
Duilium, M. filitim, qui Poenos classe primus devicerat, 
redeantem a ccena senem ssepe videbam poer; delecta- 
batur crebro funali, et tibicine, quw sibi nuUo exemplo 
privatussumserat: tantumlicentiaedabat gloria! 45. Sed ^ 
quia ego alios? ad raeipsum jam revertar. Primum babui 
semper sodales. Sodalitates autem me quaestore constitutas 
sttnt, sacris Idseis Magnse Matris acceptis. Epulabar igitur 
cum sodalibus omnino modice, sed erat quidam fervor 
Kt ♦• >8Btatis : qua progrediente, omnia fient in dies mitiora. 
Neque enim ipsorum conviviorum delectationem volupta- 
tibus corporis magis, quam ccetu amicorum et serraonibus 
metiebar. Bene enim majores nostri accubitionem epu- 
larem amicorum, quia vit® conjunctionem baberet, convi' 
, ^^um nominarunt : melius, quam Graeci, qui hoc idem tum 
) compotationem, tum conccenationem vocant : ut, quod in i 
t— eo genere minimum est, id maxime probare videantur. C''^' 

XIV. 46. Ego vero propter sermonis delectationem 
tempestivis quoque conviviis delector, nec cum aequalibus 
solum, qui pauci admodum restant, sed cum vestra etiam 
astate, atque vobiscum : habeoque senectuti magnam gra- 
tiam, quae mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit, potionis et cibi 
sustulit. Quod si quem etiam ista delectant (ne omnino 
bellum indixisse videar voluptati, cujus est etiam fortasse 
quidam naturalis motus), non intelligo, ne in istis quidem 
voluptatibus ipsis, ca^ere senmkJenectut|Mn. Me^ero et 
magisteria delectanf^ nwg^InDus mstituta; eiwkeniio; 
qui more majorum a summo adhibetur in poculis; et 
pocula, sicut in symposio Xenophontis est, minuta atque 
rorantia; et refrigeratio asstate, et vicissira aut sol, aot 
ignis hibernus. Quse quidem «tiam in Sabinis persequi 
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BoleOy conviviuinque vicinorum quotidie compleo; quod 
ad multam noctem, quam maxime possumus, vario ser- 
mone producimu8.-^47. At non est voluptatum tanta quasi 
titillatio in senibus. — Credo : sed ne desideratio quidem. 
Nihil autem molestum, quod non desideres. Bene So- 
phocles, cum ex eo quidam jam affecto aetate quaereret, 
uteretume rebus veaereiB : Dii mdiora ! inquit : libenter 
vero istinc^ sjfitcCa domino agreiti ac Jurioso profugi. Cu- 
pidis e^im rerum talium, odiosum fortasse et molestum 
^t c^r^re ; satiatis vero, et expletis, jucundius est carere, 
qwm frui. Quamquam non caret is, qui non desiderat : 
^go non desiderare dicp es^^ucandius. 48. Ou( 
istis ipsis v^pkrptattbns boft^ ^etnB frWur libentiuB,(primutn 
parvuliB fruitur rebus, ut diximus : deinde iis, quibus 
senectus, si non abunde potitur, non omnino caret. TJt 
Xurpione Ambivio magis delectatur, qui in prima cavea 
^pectat, delectatur tamen etiam, qui in ultima : sic ado-TV ^ 
lescentia, voluptates propter intuens, magis fortasse laeta- Ni 
tur ; sed delectatur etiam senecfbs^DrocuJ eas ^JSf^^fJ^T^ 
f tantum, quantum sat est. 49. At^la quanfi sunt; atumum A 
taraquam emetitis stipendiis libidinis, ambitionis, conten- 
tionis, inimicitiarum, cupiditatum omnium, secum esse. 

Jsecumque (ut dicitur) vivere! Si vero habet aliquocK| 
tamquam pabujuin 8tu/3ii atque doctrit)3B, nihil est otios^^, 
seisectute jucundius. Mori pasne videbamus in studio \ 
dimetiendi coeli atque teirae C. Gallum, familiarem patris ' 
tui, Scipio ! Quoties illum lux, noctu aliquid describere 
ingressum, quoties nox oppressit, cum mane coepisset ! » ' 
quam delectabat eum defectiones soHs et lunae multo nobis 
aute praedicQj^e ! ( 50. Quid in levioribus studiis, sed tamen 
acutis ? quam gaudebat bello suo Punico Naevius ! quam 
Truculento Plautus ! quam Pseudolo ! Vidi etiam senem 
Livium : qui^cum sex annis ante quam ego natus sum 
fabulam docuisset, Centone Tuditanoque consulibus,usque 
ad adolescentiam meam processit aetate. Quid de ]?. Li- 
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cinii Crassi et pontificii et civilis juris studio loquarl aut 
de hujus P. Scipionis, qui his paucis diebus pontifex maxi- 
mus factus est? Atqui eos omnes^uoscommeinpi^ 

HJiis studiis flagrantes senes vidimus(WM^eroCethegum, 

f quem recte StuidcB meduUam dixit^JEnniij8| .jUMlo stydip . .\* v : 
Y exerceri iiKdicendjp videDamua. etiam senem ! ^um «uiIl 

(^igitu^ulffSfi, ^5to^\^Sco?t^un/^^ 

cum bis voluptatibus comparandae ] Atque hsec quidem l/ 

\ studia doctrinae : quae quidem prudentibus et bfene insti- 
tutis pariter cum aetate crescunt; ut honestum illud Solo- 
nis sit, quod ait versiculo quodam, ut ante dixi, senescere 
se multa in dies addiscentem : qua voluptate animi nulla 
certe potest esse major. 

XV. 51. Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus 

ego incredibiliter delector: quae nec ulla impediuntur 

senectute, et mihi ad sapientis vitam proxime videntqr 

accedere. Habent enim rationem cum terra, quae nun- 

quam recusat imperium, nec unquam sine usura reddit, 

quod .accepili; ^Qd^lias minore, plerumque majore cum 

il^norfy^"*^iMhqwim me quidem non finictus modo, sed 

letiam ipsius terrae vis ac natura delectat. Quae, cum 

Wremio mollito ac subacto sparsum semen excepit, primum 

d occaecatum cohibet ; ex quo occatio, quae hoc efficit, ' ' - 

lominata est : deinde tepefactum vapore et compressu 

juo diffindit, et elicit herbescentem ex eoviriditatem: quae 

lixa fibris stirpium, sensim adolescit, culmoque ^JS^^j^ 

y^niculato vagiijis jam quasi pubescens includitur; e qui- 

)iis cuta emetsit, fundit frugem spici, ordine structam, eL_^ 

3ontra avium minorum morsus munitur vallo aristaru m. 
2. Quid ego vitium ortus, satus, incrementa commemo- 
rem ? satiari delectatione non possum, ut meae senectutis 
requietem Qblectamentumque noscatis. |£2Unitto enim vim . 
ipsam omnium, quae generantur e refra^ quae ex fici tan- n- 
tulo grano, aut ex acino vinaceo, aut ex ceterarum frugum 
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ac stirpium minu^issimis Beminib)^9 t^ps^^tiruK^os ranoa- 
que procreat. /MalleoH, plariti, sarnj^ia^iv^^ices, 
propagiriea, nonne ea efficiunt, ut qu«inVra^um-'a«mira- 
ti^ne delectent ? Vitia quidem qu» natura caduca est, 
)^ k) ni«i fulta^sit, ad terram fertur; eadem, ut se erigat, 
claviculis sais, quasi manibua, quidquid est nacta, com- 
plecjitur I- qtHHQ^ ^erpentem multiplici lapsu et erratico, 

^?erro amputans co^rcet ars agricolarum, ne silvescat sar- 
«nentis, et in omnes partes nimia fundatur. (53. Itaque 

^^n\e*^e^ in iis, quae relicta Aunt^ exsistit tymquam ad 

..articuloB sarmentorum ea qUae gemhfiSL^cuin' ; a qua 
oriens uva sese ostendit: qu» et succo terrae, et calure 
solis augescens primo estperaceib^ ^statu, deinde matu^ 
rata dulcescit, vestit^ue^parfjpnrlij^^fiec^^odico tepore 
caret, et nimios solis defendit ardores. Qua quid potest 
esse cum fructu laetius, tum adcpectu pulchriusl cujus 
quidem non utilitas me solum, ut ante dixi, sed etiam .^ 
cullura, et ipsa natura^delectat; adminiculorura ordii^s, 
capitum jugatio, rert^Klo eUpropagatio vitium, sarmento- 
rumque ea, quam dixi, aliorum amputatio, aliorum immis- / 1 
sio. Quid ego irrigationes, quid fossiones agri, repasti-^^j 
nationesque proferam, quibus fit ipulto .terra Qx^cun^ior % 
64. Quid de utilitate loquar stercoranoi % dixi \u eo libro, 
quem de rebus rusticis scripsi : de qua doctus Hesiodus i 
ne verbum quidem fecit, cum de cultura agri scriberet : 
at Homerus, qui multis, ut i^i videtur, ante seculis fuit, 
Laertem lenientera jdesi(^rium, qdod capiebat e filio, co- 
lentem agriim, et eum 'stercorantem facit.- Nec ijeroi, 
segetibus solum, et pratis, et vineis, et arl)i!l8ti^ res rustycfer 
laetae sunt; sed etiam hortis et pomariis: tum pecudum 
psfitu, apium examinibus, florum omnium varietate. Nec \ 

: ' <k)nsit'A&^ modo delectant, sed etiam insitiones : quibus 
nihil iuvenit agricultura i^lertius. ^ ' -. ./ 

XYI. 55. Po88um persequi multa oblectamenta reram 
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rusticirum ; sed ea ipsa, quae dixi, fiiisse sentio longiora. 

IgDoscetis autem ; nam et studio rerum rusticarum pro- 

vectus sum, et senectus est natura loquacior : ne ab omtii- 

bus eam vitiis videar vindicare. Ergo in hac vita M'. 

Curius, cum de Samnitibus, de Sabinis, de Pyrrho tri- 

umphasset, consumsit extremum tempus setatis: cujus 

quidem ego villam conteroplaus (abest enim non longe a 

me) admirari satis non possum vel hominis ipsius conti- 

nentiam, vel temporum disciplinam. Curio, ad focum 

sedenti, magnum auri pondus Samnites cum attulissent, 

repudiati ab eo sunt. 56. Non enim aurum habere, prae- 

clarum sibi videri dixit ; sed eis, qui haberent aurum, 

iip perare. Poteratne tantus animus non efficere jucundam 

senectutera 1 Sed venio ad agricolas ; ne a meipso rece- 

dam. In agris erant tum senatores, id est senes : siquidem 

aranti L. Quinctio Cincinnato nuntiatum est, eum dictato- 

rem esse factum : c|]jtlS"Hictatoris jussu Inagister equitum 

C. Servilius Ahala Sp. Mselium regnum appetentem occu- / 

patum mteremit. A villa m senatum arcessebantur et 



Curius, et ceteri sen^&^ r i^mm gui <yfl ^i^UijUibag^^a- ^^ 
^itares nominati sunt. Num ^itur honim senectus misera- /^ 
f bilis fait, qui se agri cultione oblectabant ? Mea quidem 
I sententia hayd scio, an null^Ply^atior possit esse : neque 
solum oificio, quod hominum generi universo cultura 
agrorum est salutaris ; sed et delectatione, quam dixi, et 
saturitate copiaque rerum omnium, quss ad victum homi- 
num, ad cultum etiam deorum pertinent; ut, quoniam 
haec quidam desiderant, invgratiam jam cum voluptate 
redeamus. Seroper enim boni assiduique domini referta 
cella vinaria, olearia, etiam penaria est, villaque tota lo- ^ 
cuples est: abundat porco, haedo, agno, ga-jJu^ lacte/ w', 
caseo, melle. Jam hortum ipsi agricolae succmlaniiaue- 
ram appellant. Conditiora facitLb aQO g up c nTttoftnoi etiana . / 
operis aucupium atque venatia^67. Quid de pratorum ^ 
viriditate, aut arboram otdi^Sv^, aut vinearuj», oliveto- 
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runiTe specie dicam 1 Brevi prseciclam : agro bene culto 
nibil potest esse nec usu uberius, nec specie ornatius ; ad 
quem fruendum non modo non retardat, verum etiam in- 
vitat atque allectat senectus. Ubi enim potest illa aetas, 
aut calescere vel ^pricatione meliusrJEf 1 igni, aut vicissim 
umbrisJuqruisve ffcfi -im&rary ^alubrjuste /58. Sibi^ititujf 
/^-^x C" \ "^i^beEmt anns^^fer e^iiosj kiTOAiVstk^^rm Ul8y|am, sibi pi- 
lam, sibi.natationes atque cursus : nobis 86in9Qs^l6j^4usio- 
nibus multis talos relinquant et tesseras : id ipsum utrum ! 
lubebit ; qHoniam sine bis beata esse senectus potest. . 

XVII. 59. Multas ad res perutiles Xenopbontis libri | 
.; >' 8unt, quos legite, quaeso, studiose, ut facitis. Quam copiose 
' *•[''' Hah eo agricultura laudatur in eo libro qui est de tuenda re 
^. .: familiari, qui (!E<:0»(7mec«M inscribitur ! Atque, ut intelli- 
gatis, nihil ei tam regale videri, quam studium agri colendi, 
Socrates in eo libro loquitur cum Critobulo, Cyrum mino- 
rem, regem Persarum, praestantem ingenio atque imperii 
gloria, cum Lysander Lacsedemonius, vir summae virtutis» 
venisset ad eum Sardis, eique dona a sociis attulisset, et 
ceteris in rebus communem erga Lysandrum, atque buma- 
num fuisse, et ei quendam x^nseptAm ^gjruna, diligenter 
consitum ostendisse. CufiiaUtem adrairareturTLysander 
et proceritates arborum, et directqs in quincuncem ordines, 
et humum subactam atque puram,.et suavitatem odorum, 
qui afflarentur e floribus ; tum eum dixisse, mirari se non 
modo diligentiam, sed etiam solertiam ejus, a quo essent 
illa dimensa atque descripta ; et ei Cyrum respondisse : 
Atqui ego omnia ista sum dimensus ; mei sunt ordines, mea 
descriptio ; multcB etiam istarum arbprui^ rnea manu a^nt 
satcB, Tum Lysandrum, intuentem purpuram ejus, et 
nitorem corporis, ornatumque Persicum multo auro mul- 
tisque gemmis, dixisse : Recte vero te, Cyrej heatumferunt, 
; qtboniam virtuti tutejortuna conjuncta estt 60. Hac igitur 
fortuna frui licet senibus : nec setas impedit, quo i|H.nup et 
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ceterarum rerum, et in primis agri c Qlendl studia jeneamua 
usque adultimum tempus senectutis.j M.quidemValerium 
Corvum accepimus ad centesimum annum perduxisso, cum 
esset acta jam aetate in agris, eosque coleret ; cujus inter 
primum et sextum consulatum sex et quadraginta anni 
interfuerunt. Ita,quantum spatium aE^tatis majores nostri 
ad senectutis initium esse voluerunt, tantus illi cursus 
honorum fuit : atque ejus extrema sctas hoc beatiori quam 
media, quod auctoritatis habebat pluariabficis^inus. Apex 
est autem senectutis auctoritas. \ 61. Quanta fuit in L. "^ 
Caecilio Metello ! quanta in Atilio Calatino ! in quem illud 
elogium unicum : PluritncB consentiunt gentes, populi pri- 
marium Juisse viru?n. Notum est totum carmen, incisum 
in sepulcro. Jure igitur gravis, cujus de laudibjus omnium 

^ f.^^f^.t fama consentiens ! C^tr©m virum nuper P. Crassum, 
pontificem maximum 'y^em noslQd M. Lepidum, eodem 
sacerdotio praeditum/vidimus !| Quid de Paulo, aut Afri- 
cano loquar] aut,^jam ante, de Maximol quorum non 

^.^in senteiitia soluon, sed etiam in nutu residebat auctoritas. 
yf Habet se^gctgafhonoratajmadSMliip, ^^^ . 

' - wi ea piuriftsi^ ^u^^ omnes adolescentiae voluptates. /. ^ 

XVIII. 62. Sed in omni oratione mementote, eam me v "^ ' " ' 
senectutem laudare, quae fundamentis adolescentiae con- 
^ stituta sit : ex quo efficitur id, quod ego magno quondam 
cum assensu omnium dixi : Miseram esse senectutem, qucB ' 
S€ oratione defenderet, /Non cani, non rugae repepte auc- 
toritatem arripere p0s8unt:^sed hones^Q^ acta supehor aetas 
fructus capit auct^ritatis extrem<Ws^ 63. Haec enim ipsa 
sunt honorabilia, qiae videntur levia atque communia,S8ilu- 
tari, appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, reduci, consuli : quae 
et apud nos, et in ^liis civitatibus, ut quaeque optime mo- 
rata, ita diligentissiijQe observantur. Lysandrum Lacedae- 
monium, cujus modo mentionem feci, dicere aiunt solitum, 
Lacedsemonem esse honestissimum domicilium senectutis : 
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nusquam enim tantum tnbuitur i^tetH nusqyan^ e^t^^ec- ; 



tus honoratior. Quin etiam memoriaB prodtfum est, cum l^ 
Atbenis, ludis, quidam in theatrum grandis natu venisset, v. 
in magno consessu locum nusquam ei datum a suis civi- j^ 
bus : cum autem ad Lacedaemonios accessisset, qui, legati v 
cum essent, certo in loco consederai^, consurrexisse om-^^ 
nes, et senem illum sessum recepisse.\ 64. Quibus cum a 
cuncto consessu plausus esset mulliplex datus, dixisse ex 
iis quendam, Athenienses scire, quae recta essent, sed 
facere nolle. Multa in nostro collegio praeclara: sed boc, 
de quo agimus, in primis, quod, ut quisque aetate ante- 
cedit, ita sententiee principatum tenet : neque solum ho- 
nore antecedentibus, sed iis etiam, qui cum imperio sunt, 
magD^es^'l^a|u augures anteponuntur^ Qu«e sunt igitur 
voluptates dofporis cumauctdnratis pi*8emiis comparandae? 
quibus qui splendide usi sunt, ii mihi vi<lentur fabulam 
aetatis peregisse, nec tamquam inexercitati histriones in 
extremo actu corruisse. ' 65. At sunt paoros^j^^et anxii, et 
iracundi, et difficiles sei^s : si quserimus, etiam av^i ! — 
Sed hsec morum vitia sunt, non senectutis. Ac morositas 
tamen, et ea vitia, quae dixi, habent aliquid excusationis, 
non illius quidem justae, sed quae probari posse videatur : 
conterani se putant, despici, illudi; praeterea in fragili 
corpore odiosa omnis offensio est. Quae tamen omnia 
dulciora fiunt et moribus bonis, et artibus : idque cum in 
vita, tum in scena intelligi potest ex iis fratribus, qui in 
Adelphis sunt. Quanta in altero duritas, in altero comi- 
tas ! Sic se res habet : A^t^^pi^^uon omne vinura, sic non 
omnis aetas vetustate c^dcesit. Severitatem in senectute 
. probo, sed eam (sicut alia) modicam r acerbitatem nullo 
modo. 66. Avaritia vero senilis quid sibi velit, non intel- 
ligo. Potest enim quidquam esse absurdius, quam, quo 
minus viae restat, eo plus viatici quaerere ? 

XIX. Quarta restat causa, quae maxime angere atque 
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solHcitam habere nostram setatem videtur, appropinquatio 
mortis : quse certe a senectute non potest longe abessc. 
O misemra senera, qui raortem contemnendam esse in tam 
longa setate non viderit! quse aut plane negligenda est, si . 

omnino exstinguit animum ; aut etiam optanda, si aliquo A 

eum deducit, ubi sit futurus setemus. Atqui tertium certe ^J(J^^ 
nibil inveniri potestA 67. Quid igitur timeam, si aut non 
miser post mortem, aut beatus etiam futums sum 1 quara- 
quam quis est tara stultus, quaravis sit adolescens, cui sit 
^ ^ eii^loratum, se ad vesperum esse victurum ? Quin etiam 
: ' 'setas illa multo plures, quam nostra, mortis casus babet : 
facilius in morbos incidunt adolescentes ; gravius segro- 
tant ; tristius curantur. Itaque pauci veniunt ad senectu- 
tera: quod ni ita accideret, raelius et prudentius viveretur. 
r Men^ jenini. et rado^ et consilium, in senibus est : qui si 
^ j^allniiissentTn^ ommno «vitate|a.es8en^. ^edx^^^o ad 
I mortera impendentem. ^^%ivha mud est crunen senfectutis, 
cum illud videatis cum adolescentia esse comraune] 68. 
Sensi ego cura in optimo filio meo, tum in exspectatis ad 
amplissimam dignitatem fratribus tuis, Scipio, omni aetati 
raortem esse comraunem. — ^At sperat adolescens, diu se 
victumm : quod sperare idem senex non potest. — Insipi- 
enter sperat. Quid enim stultius, quam incerta pro certis 
habere, falsa pro veris ^ — ^Senex ne quod speret quidem 
habet. — At est eo meliore conditione, quam adolescens ; 
cum id, quod ille sperat, bic jam consecutus est. Ille vult 
diu vivere : hic diu vixit. 69. Quamquara, O dii boni ! 
quid est in horainis vita diu 1 da enira supreraura tempus : 
exspectemus Tartessiomra regis setatera: fuit (ut scriptum 
video) Arganthonius quidam Gadibus, qui octoginta reg- 
navit annos, centum et viginti vixit. Sed mihi ne diutur- 
num quidem quidquam videtur, in quo est aliquid extre- 
mum. Cum enim id advenit, tunc illud, quod praeteriit, 
effluxit : tantum remanet, quod virtute et recte factis con- 
secutus sis. Horae quidem cedunt, et dies, et menses, et 

B 
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anni: nec pr«BterituQi tempuf uDquam reTertitur; nec, 
quid sequatur, Bciri potest. Quod cuique temporis ad 
Yivendum datur» eo debet esse contentua. 70. Neque 
enim histrioni, ut placeat, peragenda fabula est ; modo, in 
quocunque fuerit actu, probetur : neque sapienti usque ad 
Plaudite veniendum est. Breve enim tempus statis satis 
est longum ad bene honesteque vivendum :; sin processeris 
longius, non magis dolendum est, quam agricol» dolent, 
praeterita vemi temporis suavitate, «estatem autumnumque 
venisse. Ver enim, tamquam adolescentiam significat, 
ostenditque fructus futuros : reliqua tempora demetendis 
fructibus, et percipiendis accommodata sunt. 71. Fructus 
autem senectutis est, ut saepe dixi, ante partorum bonorum 
memoria et copia. Omnia vero, quaa secundum naturam 
iiunt, sunt habenda in bonis. Quid est autem tam secun^ 
dum naturam, quam senibus emori 1 quod idem contingit 
adolescentibus, adversante et repugnante natura. Itaque 
adolescentes mori sic mihi videntur, ut cum aquae multi- 
tudine vis flammae opprimitur: senes autem, sicut sua 
sponte, nulla adhibita vi, consumtus ignis exstinguitur. 
Et quasi poma, ex arboribus, cruda si sint, vi avelluntur ; 
si matura et cocta, decidunt; sic vitam adolescentibus via 
aufert, senibus maturitas ; quae mifai quidem tam jucunda 
est, ut, qup propius ad mortem accedam, quasi terram 
viderevidear,aliquandoque inportum ex longanavigatiQpQ 
esae venturua. ' ^^ 

/XX. 72. Omnium astatum certus est terminus ; senec- 

tntis autem nullus certus est terminus: recteque in ea 

^ivitur, aiu^ad munus ofHcii exsequi et l)ieri dqss^, |gt 

ytamen^^^^Vt^^^cont^ninere^ /Ex qii6 fit, ut 'ammfesi^r'^ 

/ etiam senectus sit, quara ad^olescentia, et fortior. Hoc 

'^ illud est, quod Pisistratp tyranno a Solone respon^um est : 

cum illi quaerenti, qua tandem spe fretus sibi tam audaciter 

obsisteret^ respondisse dicitur, Senectute, Sedvivendi est 

. ^ r >- ^ • < «'-* , 
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finis optimus, cuin integra inente, ceterisquQ sensibus, opus 
ipsa suum eadem, quae coagmentavit, natura dissolvit. Ut 
navem, ut aedificium idem destruit facillime, qui con- 
struxit ; sic hominem eadem optime, quae conglutinavit, 
natura dissolvit. Jam omnis conglutinatio recens aegre, 
inveterata facile divellitur. Ita fit, ut illud breve vitas 
reliquum nec avide appetendum senibus, nec sine causa 
deserendum sit : 73. vetatque Pythagoras injussu impera- 
toris, id est, dei, de prsesidio et statione vitse decedere. 
Solonis quidem sapientis elegeion est, quo se negat velle 
0uam mortem dolore amicorum et lamentis vacare. Vult, 
credo, se esse carum suis : sed haud scio, an melius En- 

Nemo me lacnntis aecaret, neque funera fletu 

Faxit, 
Non censet lugendam esse mortem, quam iramortalitas 
consequatur. 74. Jam sensus moriendi aliquis esse potest, 
isque ad exiguum tefmpus, prsesertim seni : post mortem 
quidem sensus aut optandus, aut nullus est. Sed hoc medi- 
tatum ab adolescentia debet esse, mortem ut negligamus: 
sine qua meditatione, tranquillo esse animo nemo potest. 
Moriendura enim certe est^ et id incertum, an eo ipso die. 
Mortem igitur omnibus horis impendentem timens qui po- 
terit animo consistere ? De qu a non ita longa disputatione 
opus esse videtur, cum recorder, non L. Brutum qui in 
liberanda patria est interfectus; 75. non duo Decios, qui 
ad voluntariam mortem cursum equorum incitaverunt ; 
non M. Atilium, qui ad supplicium est profectus, ut fidem 
hosti datam conservaret; non duo Scipiones, qui iter 
PoBnis vel oorporibus suis obstruere voluerunt ; non avum 
tuum L. Paulum, qui morte luit collegeB ip Cannensi igno- 
ininia temeritatem ; non M. Marcellum, cujus interitum ne 
crudelissimus quidem hostis honore sepulturse carere pas- 
sus est : sed legiones nostras (quod scripsi in Originibus) 
in eum saepe locum profectas alacri animo et erecto, unde 
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se nunquam redituras arbitrarentur. Quod igitur ado-^ 
lescenteB, et ii quidem non solum indocti, sed etiam rustici/ 
contemnunt, id docti senes extimescent f 76. Omnino, ut 
mihi quidem videtur, studiorum ^mnfum satietas vitae facit 
aatietatem. Sunt pueriti» certa studia; num igitur^a 
desiderant adolescentes 1 sunt et ineuntis adolescentise ; 
num ea jam constans requirit setas, quae media dicitur 1 
Bunt etiam hujus aetatis ; ne ea quidem quaeruntur a senec- 
tute: Bunt extrema quaedam studia senectutis: ergo, ut 

\8uperiorum setatura studia occidunt, sic occidunt etiam 
senectutis. Quod cum evenit» satietas vit» tempus ma-. 
turum mortis afiert. j . ^ 

¥ XXL 77. Equidem non video, cur, quid ipse sentiam 
I de moTte, non audeam vobis dicere : quod eo melius mibi 
1 cernere videor, quo ab ea propius absum. Ego vestros 
Vpatres, P. Scipio, tuque, C. Laeli, viros clarissimos, mihique 
amicissimos, vivere arbitror, et eam quidem vitam, quae 
est sola vita nominanda. Nara, dum sumus in his inclusi 
compagibus corporis, munere quodam necessitatis, et gravi 
opere peifungimur: est enim animus coelestis ex altissimo 
domicilio depressus, et quasi demersus in teiTam, locum 
divinae naturae aetemitatique contrarium. Sed credo, deos 
immortales sparsisse animos in corpora humana, ut essent, 
qui terras tuerentur, quique ccelestium ordinera contem- 
plantes, imitarentur eum vitae modo atque constantia. Nec 
me solum ratio ac disputatio impulit, ut ita crederem : sed 
nobilitas etiam summorum philosophorum, et auctoritas. 
^. Audiebam Pythagoram, Pythagoreosque, incolas paene 
nostros, qui essent ItaUci philosophi quondam nominati, 
nunquarn dubitasse, quin ex universa mente divina deli- 
batos aniraos habereraus : demonstrabantur mihi praeterea, 
quae Socrates suprerao vitae die de imraortalitate aniraorum 
disseruisset, is, qui esset oranium sapientissimus oraculo 
Apollinis judicatus. Quid multa ? sic mihi persuasi, sic 
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sentio ; cum tanta celeritas animorum sit, tanta memoria 
praeteritorum, futurorumque prudentia^ t^tf aites^^ntas 
scientiae, tot inventa ; non possa eam na^urkmr ^ae res 
cas contineat, esse mortalem: cumque semper agitetur 
animus, nec principium motus habeat, quiase ipse moveat; 
ne finem quidem habiturum esse raotus, quia nunquam se 
ipse sit relicturus : et, cum simplex animi natura esset, 
neque haberet in se quidquam admixtum dispar sui, atque 
dissimile, non posse eum dividi ; quod si non possit, non 
posse interire : magnoque esse argumento, homines scire 
pleraque ante quam nati sint, quod jam pueri, cum artes 
difficiles discant, ita celeriter res innumerabiles arripiant, 
ut eas noo tum primum accipere videantur, sed reminisci 
et recordari. Haec Platonis fere. 

XXII. 79. Apud Xenophontem autem moriens Cyrus 
major haec dicit : '^Nolite arbiirari, O mihi carissimi JUii^ 
me, cum a vohis discessero, nusquam aut nullumfore, Nec 
enim, dum eram vohiscum, animum meum videbatis : sed eum 
esse in hoc corpore ex iis rebus, quas gerebam, intelligeba- 
tis, JSundem igitur esse creditote, etiam si nuUum videbitis. 
80. Nec vero darorum virorum post mortem honores perma^ 
nerent, si nihU eorum ipsorum animi efficerent^ quo diutius 
memoriam sui teneremus. Mihi quidem nunquam persua- 
deri potuit, animos, dum in corporibus essent mortalihus, ' 
vivere ; cum exissefU ex iisj emori : nec vero, tum animum 
esse insipientem, cum ex insipienti corpore evasisset ; sed 
cum omni admixtione corporis liberatus, purus et integer 
esse coBpisset, tum esse sapientem. Atque etiam, cum hominis 
natura mort^ disscivitur^ ceterarum rerum perspicuum est 
quo qu€eque discedant ; aheunt enim illuc omnia, unde orta. 
sunt : animus autem solus necj eum adest, nec, cum discedit^ 
appareU Jam vero videtis, nihil esse morti tam simile^ 
quam somnum^ 81. Atqui dormientium animi maxime dc" 
darant divinitatem suam : multa enim,cum remissi et liberi 
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Mmt^Jktura proapidmL Ex quo inteUigieur, qualesjutteri 
sint, cum se plane corporis tnnculie relaxaverinL Quare, ei 
hac ita sunt, sic me colitote ut deum : ein una e»t interiturus 
animus cum corpore, vos tamen^ deos verentes^ qui hanc 
omnem pulchritudinem tuentur et regunt^ memoriam nostri 
pie inviolateque servabitisy 

XXIII. 82. Cyrus quidem hsc moriens. Nos, si placet, 
nostra videamus. Nemo unquam mibi, Scipio, persuade* 
bit, aut patrem tiuum Paulum, aut duos ayos, Paulum et 
Africanumy aut Africani patrem aut patruum, aut multos 
pi-sestantes viros, quos enumerare non est necesse, tanta 
esse conatos, quas ad posteritatis memoriam pertinerent» 
nisi animo cernerent, posteritatem ad se pertinere. An 
censes (ut de me ipso aliquid more senum glorier) me 
tantos labores diumos noctumosque domi knilitiasque sus- 
cepturum fuisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam, quibiu 
▼itam, essem terminatums 1 nonne melius multo fuissetS-^ 
otiosam estatem, et quietam, sine ullo labore et contentione ^J 
traducere 1 Sed nescio quomodo animus erigens se pos-^ 
teritatem ita semper prospiciebat» quasi, cum excessisset ^\ 
vita, tum deuique victurus esset. Quod quidem ni ita se v 
baberet, ut animi immortales essent, baud optimi cuju^quB 
animus maxime ad immortalitatem gloriae niteretur.^^ 83. 
Quid ? quod sapientissimus quisque aequissimo anifmo mo- 
ritur, stultismmus iniquissimo, nonne vobis videtur animus 
is, qui plus cernat et lotigius, videre se ad meliora profi- 
cisci: ille autem, cujus obtusior sit acies, non videre? 
Equidem efferor studio patres vestros, quos colui et dilexi, 
videndi : neque vero eos solum convenire aveo» quos ipse 
cognovi, sed illos etiam, de quibus audivi, et legi, et ipse 
conscripsi. Quo quidem me proficiscentem faaud sane 
quis facile retraxerit» neque tamquam Peliam recoxerit. 
Quod si quis deus mihi largiatur, ut ex bac aetate repue- 
rascam, et in cunis vagiami valde recusem. Nec vero 
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velim, quasi decurso spatio, Jt^^arce^^^-a^calce r^vpcari. 
84. Quid enirn habet vita/^mtnbdil qtiidnoii potius 1a- 
boris 1 Sed habeat san^ habet certe tamen aut saiieta- 
tem, aut modum. Non libet enim mihi deplorare vitam, 
quod multi, et ii docti, saepe fecerunt : neque me viKisse 
pcenitet, quoniam ita vixi, ut non frustra me natum existi- 
mem : et ex vita ita discedoj^ tp^iiAok^iU h^sptUio, non 
tamquam ex domo. Commorandi enim natura diverso- 
rium nobis, non habitandi dedit. O prseclarum diem, cum 
ad illud divitlum animorum concilium coetumque proficis- 
car, cumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam ! profi- 
ciscar enim non ad eos solum viros, de quibus ante dixi ; 
verum etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior 
natus est, nemo pietate praestantior ! cujus a me corpue 
crematum est (quod contra decurit^iKo meum) :^animuS' 
vero non me deserens, sed res^ectans, m ea pr6fecto loca 
discessit, quo mihi ipsi cernebat esse veniendum. Quem 
ego meum casum fortiter ferre visus sum : non quo aequo 
animo ferrem; sed me ipse consolabar, existimans, non 
longinquum inter nos digressum et discessum fore. 85. His 
mihi rebus, Scipio (id enim te cum Laelio admirari solere 
dixisti), levis est senectus, nec solum non molesta, sed 
etiam jucunda. Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos homi- 
nura immortales esse credam, libenter erro; nec mihi 
hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo : 
sin mortuus, ut quidam minuti philosophi censent, nihil 
sentifim, non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum mortui phi- 
losophi irrideant. Quod si non sumus immortales futuri, 
tamen exstingui homini suo tempore optabile est. Nam 
habet natura, ut aliarum omnium rerum, sic vivendi mo- ; 
dum. Senectus autem aetatis est peractio, tamquam fa- { 
bulae: cujus defatigationem fugere debemus, praesertim 
adjuncta satietate. Haec habui, de senectute quae dicerem ; 
ad quam utinam perveniatis ! ut ea, quae ex me audistis, 
re experti probare possitis. 
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Ad TiTUM PoMPONiUM Atticum. 
I. 1. QttNTUB Mvcitrs augttrmuUftnarraredeC.Laelio, 
Boeero auo» memdriter iet jucunde solebat, nec dubitare, 
iUum in omni sermone appellare Bapiontera. £go autem 
a potre ita eram deductua ad Scadirolam, sumta yirili toga, 
utp quoad possem, et liceret, a senis latere nunquam dis- 
ceder^m. Itaque multa ab eo prudenter disputata, multa 
etiam breyiter et commode dicta, meraoriaB mandabam : 
fimque «tudebam ejus prudentia doctior. Quo raortuo, 
me ad pontificem ScsToiam eontuli, quem unum nostm 
civitatis et ing^nio et justitia praestantissimum audeodicere. 
Sed de hoc alias i nunc redeo ad augurem. 2. Cum saepe 
roulta, tum memini domi in hemicyclio sedentera, ut sole-> 
baty .cum et ego essem una.et pauci admodum familiares« 
in eum sermonem illum incidere, qui tum fere omnibus 
erat in ore. Meministi enim profecto, Attice, et eo magis, 
quod P. Sulpicio .xitebare multum, cum is tribunus plebis 
capitali odio a Q. Pompeio, qui tum erat consul, dissideret, 
quocum conjunctissime et amantissime vixerat, quanta 
esset hominum yel admiratio, vel querela. 3. Itiaque tum 
Scaevola, cum in eam ipsam mentionemincidisset, exposuit 
nobis sermonem L«elii de amidtia, habitum ab iUo secum. 
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et cum altero genero, C. Fannio, M. filio, paucis diebus 
post mortem Africani. Ejus disputationis sententias me- 
moriae mandavi ; quas in hoc libro exposui arbitratu meo: 
quasi enim ipsos induxi loquentes, ne inquam et inquit, 
saepius interponeretur, atque ut, tamquam a praesentibus, 
coram haberi sermo videretur. 4. Cum enim saepe me- 
cum ageres, ut de amicitia scriberem aliquid, digna mihi 
res cum onmium cognitione, tum nostra familiaritate, visa 
est. Itaque feci non invitus, ut prodessem multis rogatu 
tuo. Sed, ut in Catone Majore, qui est scriptus ad te de 
senectute, Catonem induxi senem disputantem, quia nulla 
videbatur aptior persona, quae de illa aetate loqueretur, 
quam ejus, qui et diutissime senex fuisset, et in ipsa se- 
nectute praeter ceteros floruisset : sic, cum accepissemus 
a patribus maxime memorabilem C. Laelii et P. Soipionis 
familiaritatem fuisse, idonea mihi Lsslii persona visa est, 
quse de amicitia ea ipsa dissereret, quae disputata ab eo 
meminisset Scsevola. Genus autem hoc sermonum, posi- 
tum in hominum vetei-um auctoritate, et eorum illustrium, 
plus, nescio quo pacto, videtur habere gravitatis. Itaque 
ipse mea legens sic afficior interdum, ut Catonem, non me 
loqui existimem. 5. Sed, ut tum ad senera senex de se- 
nectute, sic hoc libro ad amicum amicissimus de amicitia 
scripsi. Tum est Cato locutus, quo erat nemo fere senior 
temporibus illis, nemo prudentior: nunc Laelius et sapiens 
(sic enim est habitus) et amicitiae gloria excellens, de 
amicitia loquitur. Tu velim animum a me parumper 
avertas, Laelium loqui ipsum putes. C. Fannius et Q,. 
Mucius ad socerum veniunt post mortem Africani : ab his 
sermo oritur ; respondet Laelius, cujus tota disputatio est 
de amicitia, quam legens tu te ipsum cognosces. 

II. 6. Fannius. Sunt ista, Laeli ! nec enim melior vir 
fuit Africano quisquam, nec clarior. Sed existimare debes, 
omnium oculos nunc in te esse conjectos; unum te sapien- 
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tem et appellant et existimant. Tribuebatur hoc modo 
M. Catoni : Bcimus L. Atilium apud patres nostros appel- 
latum esse sapientem ; sed uterque alio quodam modo : 
Atilius, quia prudens esse in jure civili putabatur ; Cato» 
quia multarum rerum usum habebat (multa ejus et in 
senatu, et in fbro vel provisa prudenter, yel acta constan- 
ter, vel responsa acute ferebantur) ; propterea quasi cog- 
nomen jam habebat in senectute sapientis. Te autem 
alio quodam modo, non solum natura et moribus, verum 
etiam studio et doctrina esse sapientem ; nec sicut vulgus, 
sed ut eruditi solent appellare sapientem, qualem in reli- 
qua Grsecia neminem ; 7. (nam, qui septem appeUantur, 
eos, qui ista subtilius quaerunt, in numero sapientium non 
habent) : Athenis unum accepimus, et eum quidem etiam 
ApoUinis oraculo sapientissimum judicatum ; — ^hanc esse 
in te sapientiam ezistimant, ut omnia tua in te posita ducas, 
humanosque casus virtute inferiores putes. Itaque ex me 
quaerunt, credo item ex ScsBvola, quonam pacto mortem 
Africani feras : eoque magis, quod his proximis Nonis, 
cum in hortos D. Brnti auguris, commentandi causa, ut 
assolet, venissemus, tu non affuisti, qui diligentissime sem- 
per illum diem, et illud munus solitus esses obire. 

8. Sc^voLA. Quaerunt quidem, C. Laeli, multi, ut est a 
Fannio dictum : sed ego id respondeo, quod animadverti, 
te dolorem» quem acceperis oum summi viri, tum amicis- 
simi morte, ferre moderate ; nec potuisse non commoveri, 
nec fuisse id humanitatis tusB ; quod autem his Nonis in 
nostro collegio non affuisses, valetudinem causam, non 
mcBStitiam fuisse. 

L^Lius. Recte tu quidem, Scaevola, et vere : nec enim 
ab isto officio, quod semper usurpavi, cum valerem, abduci 
incommodo meo debui : nec ullo casu arbitror hoc con- 
Btanti homini posse contingere, ut uUa intermissio fiat 
officii. 9. Tu autem, Fanni, qui mihi tantum tribui dicis, 
quantum ego nec agnosco, nec postulo, facis amice : sed. 
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ut mihi Tiderii, non recte judicas do Catone. Aut ^ 
nemo, quod quidem magis credo, eut» si quiiqiiam, iHe 
•apiens fiiit Quomodo» ut aUa omittam, moitem filii tulit! 
Memineram Paulum» Tideram Qallum: aed hi in puerit; 
Cato in perfecto et tpectato yiro. 10. Quamobrem catre 
Catoni anteponas, ne istum quidem ipsumt quem ApoUo, 
ut ais, sapientuBimum judicavit : hujua enim faota, ilKua 
dicta laudantur. De me autemnit jam cum utroque lo* 
quar« sic habetote. 

IIL Ego, si Scipionit deaiderlo me moyeri negem, quam 
id recte faciam, Yideriot aapieHteB $ sed ceite mentiar. 
Moveor enim tali amico orbatui, qualis» ut arbttror, nemo 
nnquamerit; ut confirmare poatum, nemo certe fuit. Sed 
non egeo medicina ; me ipse oonaolor» et mai^inie illo «o- 
latioy quod eo errore oareo» quo amicorum decesftu pleri« 
que angi aolent. Nihil enim aocidisse Scipioni puto^ 
mihi accidit, ai quid accidtt : auis autem incommodifi gra- 
viter angi non amicum, aed seipaum amantis est. 11. Cum 
illo Tero quia neget aetum esfie praBelare 1 Nisi enim, 
quod ille minime putabat» immortaUtatem optare yellet, 
quid non est adeptus, quod homini fas esset optare ? qui 
Bummam ^>em civium, quam de eo jam puero habuerant, 
continuo adoleseens incredibili vittute superavit ; qui con- 
sulatum petiit nunquam, factus est consulbis; primtim 
ante tempus ; iterum sibi suo tempore, reipublicae pffine 
tero ; qui, duabus urbibus eversis, inimicissimis huic im- 
perio, non modo praBsentia, verum etiam flitura bella de* 
levit. Quid dicam de moribus facillimis 1 de pietate in 
matrem 1 Uberalitate in sorores 1 bonitate in suos ? justitia 
in omnes 1 Nota sunt vobis. Quam autem civitati canis 
fuerit, moerore funeris indicatum est. Quid igitur hunc 
paucorum annorum accessio juvare potuissetl senectus 
enim, quamvis non sit gravis, ut memini Catonem anno 
ante, quam moituus est, meoum et cum Scipione disse- 
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rere, tamen aofext eam TiziditateiD, in qtta etiam tuno erat 
Scipia 12. Quamobrem Tita quidem talis fuit, yel fi>r- 
tana, vel gloria, ut nibil posset accedere : moriendi autem 
sensum celeritae abstuUt; quo de genere mortia difficile 
dietu'«at; qaid homines suspicentur, V2deti&, Hoo tamen 
Tere Hcet dicere, P. Scipioni, ex mnltiB diebus, quos in vita 
celeberrimoB laetuMimosque Tiderit, illum diem clarissimum 
fuisBe, cum, senatu dimisso, domum reductus ad Tesperum 
est a patribuB conscriptis, populo Romano, sociis et Latinis, 
pridie quam excessit e Tita: ut ex tam alto dignitatis 
gradtt ad superos Tideatur deos potius, quam ad inferos 
perrenisse. 

. IV. 13. Neque enim aBsentior iis, qui hseo nuper dis- 
eerere cc&perunt, oum corporibus eimul animos interire, 
atque omnia moite deleri. Plus apud me antiquorum 
auctoritae valet, toI noBtrorum majorum, qui mortuis tam 
reHgkMa jura tribuetunt ; quod non fecissent profecto, n 
nibil ad eoB pertinere ari>itrarentur : Tel eorum, qui in hac 
terra fbemnt, Magnamque Grseciam, qu89 nunc quidem 
deleta est, tunc florebat, institutis et praeceptis suis erudie- 
runt : T«l ejus, qui ApoUinis oraculo sapi^tisBimus est 
judicatuB ; qui non tum hoc tum illud, ut in plerisque, sed 
idem Benaper) animos hominum esse divinos, iisque, cum 
e corpore excessisBent, redittim in coelum patere, optimo^ 
que et justissimo cuique expeditissiiiium. 14. Qiiod item 
Scipioni Tidebatur, qui quidem quasi praesagiret, perpaucis 
ante mortem diebus, cum et Philus et Manilius adessent, 
et alii plures, tuque etiam, SoseToIa, mecum Tenisses, tri- 
duum disseruitde republica: cujus disputationis foit ex- 
tremum fere de immortalitate animorum, quae se in quiete 
per Tisum ex Africano audisse dicebat. Id si ita est, ut 
optimi cujusque anitnuB in morte faciltime eToIet, tam- 
quam e oustodiaTincIisque corporis; cui censemus cursum 
addeosfaciliorem fuisBe,quam Seipioni? quocirca, moerere 
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hoc ejut eventu, vereor, ne invidi magis quam amici eit. 
Sin autem illa veiiora, ut idem interitus sit animorum et 
corporum, nec uUus sensus maneat ; ut nihil boni est in 
morte, sic certe nihil mali. Sensu enim amisso, fit idem, 
quasi natus non esset omnino; quem tamen esse natum 
et nos gaudemus, et hasc civitas, dum erit, laetabitur. 15. 
Qu^mobrem cum illo quidem, ut supra dixi, actum optime 
est: mecum incommodius, quem fuerat sequius, ut prius 
introieram, sic prius exire de vita. Sed tamen recorda- 
tione nostrae amiciti» sic fruor, ut beate vixisse videar, 
quia cum Scipione vixerim, quocum mihi conjuncta cura 
de re publica, et de privata fuit ; quocum et domus, et 
militia communis, et id, in quo est omnis vis amicitiae, 
voluntatum, studiorum, sententiarum summa consensio. 
Itaque non tam ista me sapientiae, quam modo Fannius 
Gommemoravit,'fama delectat, falsa praesertim, quam quod 
amicitiae nostrae memoriam spero sempitemam fore; idque 
mihi eo magis est cordi, quod ex omnibus seculis vix tria, 
aut quattuor nominantur paria amicorum : quo in genere 
sperare videor Scipionis et Laelii amicitiam notam poste- 
ritati fore. 

16. Fannius. Istud quidem, Laeli, ita necesse est ! Sed, 
quoniam amicitiae mentionem fecisti, et sumus otiosi, per- 
gratum mihi feceris (spero item Scaevolae), si, quemadmo- 
dum soles de ceteris rebus, cum ex te quaeruntur, sic de 
amicitia disputaris, quid sentias, qualem existimes, quas 
praecepta des. 

Sc^voLA. Mihi vero pergratum erit: atque, id ipsum 
cum tecum agere conarer, Fannius antevertit: quamobrem 
utrique nostrum gratum admodum feceris. 

V. 17. L^Lius. Ego vero non gravarer, si mihi ipse 
confiderem : nam et praeclara res est, et sumus, ut dixit 
Fannius, otiosi. Sed quis ego sum 1 aut quae in me est 
facultas t Doctorum est ista consuetudo, eaque Graecorum, 
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ut iis ponatur, de quo disputent quamvis subito. Magnum 
opus est, egetque exercitatione non parva. Quamobrem 
quae disputari de amicitia possunt, ab eis censeo petatis, 
qui ista profitentur: ego vos hortari tantum possum, ut 
amicitiam omnibus rebus bumanis anteponatis; nihil est 
enim tam naturae aptum, tam conveniens ad res vel se- 
cundas, vel adversas. 18. Sed hoc primum sentio, nisi 
in bonis amicitiam esse non posse : neque id ad vivum 
reseco, ut illi, qui hsec subtilius disserunt, fortasse vere, 
sed ad communem utilitatem parum : negant enim, quera* 
quam virum bonum esse, nisi sapientem. Sit ita sane ; 
sed eam sapientiam interpretantur, quam adhuc mortalis 
nemo est consecutus: nos autem ea, quae sunt in usu, 
vitaque communi, non ea, quce finguntur aut optantur, 
spectare debemus. Nuuquam ego dicam, C. Fabricium, 
M\Curium,T.Coruncanium,quos sapientes nostri majores 
judicabaht, ad istorum normam fuisse sapientes. Quare 
sibi habeant sapientise nomen et invidiosum et obscurum ; 
concedant, ut hi boni viri fueiint. Ne id quidem facient : 
negabunt id nisi sapienti posse concedi. 19. Agamus 
igitur pingui Minerva, ut aiunt. Qui ita se gerunt, ita 
vivunt, ut eorum probetur fides, integ^tas, sequitas, libe- 
ralitas ; nec sit in eis ulla cupiditas vel libido vel audacia, 
sintque magna constantia, ut ii fuerunt, modo quos nomi- 
navi ; hos viros bonos, ut habiti sunt, sic etiam appellandos 
putemus ; quia sequantur, quantum homines possunt, na- 
turam, optimam bene vivendi ducem. Sic enim mihi 
perspicere videor, ita natos esse nos, ut inter omnes esset 
societas quaedam : major autem, ut quisque proxime acce- 
deret. Itaque cives potiores quam peregrini ; propinqui 
quam alieni : cum his enim amicitiam natura ipsa peperit; 
sed ea non satis hab^ firmitatis. Namque hoc praestat 
amicitia propinquitati, quod ex propinquitate benevolen- 
tia tolli potest, ex amicitia non potest: aublata enim be-. 
nevolentia, amicitiae nomen tollitur, propinquitatis manet. 
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20. Quanta autem via amicitifiB tit, ex hoc intelligt maxime 
potest, quod ex infinita aocietate generia humaai, quam 
conciliavit ipsa natura, ita contraota rea ett, et adducta in 
anguBtum, ut omnii caritaa aut inter duo, aut inter paucoa 
jungeretur. 

VI. Est autem amicitia nihil aliud, niii omnium divina- 
rum humanarumque rerum eum benevolentia et caritate 
Bumma consensio : qua quidem haad scio, an, excepta 
sapientia, quidquam melius homini sit a diis immortalibus 
datum. Divitias alii prasponunt» bonam alii valetudinem, 
alii potentiam, alii honores, multi edam voluptates. Be- 
luarum hoc quidem extremum est 2 illa autem superiora 
caducaet incerta, posita non tam in consiliis nostris, quam 
in fortunas temeritate. Qui autem in virtute summum 
bonum ponunt, praclare illi quidem : sed hasc ipsa virtus 
amicitiam et gignit, et continet : nec sine virtute amicitia 
esse ullo pacto potest. 21. Jam virtutem ex consuetudine 
vit8& sermonisque nostri interpretemur, nec eam, ut quidam 
docti, verborum magnificentia metiamur, virosque bonos 
eos, qui habentur, numeremus, Paulos, Catones, Gallos, 
Scipiones, Philos. His communis vita contenta c»t : eos 
autem omittamus, qui omnino nusquam reperiuntur. 22. 
Tales igitur inter viros amicitia tantas opportunitates ba- 
bet, quantas vix queo dicere. Principio, qut potest esse 
vita vitalis, ut ait Ennius, qusB non amici mutua benevo- 
lentia conquiescat 1 Quid dulcius, quam habere, quicum 
omnia audeas sic loqui, ut teouml Quis esset tontus 
fructus in prosperis rebus, nisi haberes, qui illis teque ac 
tu ipse gauderet] Adversas vero ferre difficile esset sine 
eo, qui illas gravius etiam, quam tu, ferret. Denique 
ceterse res, quae expetuntur, opportunee sunt singulae rebus 
fere singulis : divitiss, ut utare ; opes, ut oolare ; honores, 
ut laudere ; voluptates, ut gaudeas ; valetudo, ut dolore 
careas, et muneribus fungare corporis. Amieitia res plu- 
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rimas continet J quoquo te verteris, prsesto eet ; nullo loco 
excluditur ; nunquam intempestiva, nunquam molesta est» 
itaque non aqua» non igni, ut aiunt, pluribus locis utimur, 
quam amicitia. Neque ego nunc de vulgari, aut de me- 
diocri (qu83 tamen ipsa et delectat, et prodest), sed de 
vera et perfecta loquor, qualis eorum, qui pauci nomi- 
nantur, fuit. Nam et secundas res splendidiores facit ami« 
citia, et adversas partiens communicansque leviores. 

VII. 23. Cumque plurimas et maximas commoditates 
amicitia contineat» tum illa nimirum preestat omnibus, quod 
bonam spem prselucet in posterum» nec debilitari animos, 
aut cadere p^titur. Verum etiam amicum qui intuetur, 
tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur sui. Quocirca et 
absentes adsunt, et egentes abundaiit, et imbecilli valent, 
et, quod difficilius dictu est, mortui vivunt : tantus eos 
honos, memoria, desiderium prosequitur amicorum. Ex 
quo illorum beata mors videtur, borum vita laudabilis; 
Quodsi exexneris exrerum natura benevolentiss conjunc- 
tionem, nec domus uUa, nec urbs stare poterit ; ne agri 
quidem cultus permanebit. Id si minus intelligitur ; quanta 
vis amicitiae concordiaeque sit, ex dissensionibus atque dis- 
cordiis percipi potest. Quae enim domus tam stabilis, 
quse tam firma civitas est, quas non odiis atque dissidiis 
funditus pofisit everti ? ex quo, quantum boni ait in ami- 
citia, judicari potest. 24. Agrigendnum quidem, doctum 
quendam virum, carminibus Qraecis vaticinatum ferunt : 
quae in rerum natura totoque mundo constarent, quaeque 
moverentur, ea contrahere amicitiam, dissipare discor- 
diam. Atque hoc quidem omnes mortales et intelligunt, 
et re probant. Itaque, si quando aliquod ofiicium exstitit 
amici in periculis aut adeundis, aut communicandis, quis 
est, qui id non maximis efierat laudibus ? Qui clamores 
tota cavea nuper in hospitis et amici mei M. Pacuvii nova 
fabula ! cum, ignorante rege, uter eorum esset Orestes, 
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Pylades Orestem se esse diceret, ut pro illo necaretar ; 
Orestes autem, ita ut erat, Orestem se esse perseverareL 
Stantes plaudebant in re ficta : quid arbitramur in vera 
fuisse facturos 1 Facile indicabat ipsa natura vim suam, 
cum homines, quod facere ipsi non possent, id recte fieri 
in altero judicarent. Hactenus mihi videor, de amicitia 
quid sentirem, potuisse dicere : si qua prseterea sunt (credo 
autem esse multa), ab iis, si videbitur, qui ista disputant, 
quseritote. 

25. Fannius. Nos autem a te potius : quamquam etiam 
ab istis saepe quaesivi et audivi, non invitus equidem : sed 
aliud quoddam filum orationis tuae. 

SciEVOLA. Tum magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper in 
hortis Scipionis, cum est de Republica disputatum, affu- 
isses : qualis tum patronus justitise fuit contra accuratam 
orationem Phili ! 

Fannius. Facile id quidem fuit justitiam justissimo viro 
defendere. 

SciEVOLA. Quid amicitiaml nonne facile ei, qui ob eam 
summa fide, constantia, justitiaque servatam, maximam 
gloriam ceperit 1 

VIII. 26. L^Lius. Vim hoc quidem est afFerre ! Quid 
enim refert, qua me ratione cogatis ? Cogitis certe. Stu- 
diis enim generorum, prsesertim in re bona, cum difficile 
est, tum ne sequum quidem, obsistere. Saepissime igitur 
mihi, de amicitia cogitanti, maxime illud considerandum 
videri solet, utrum propter imbecillitatem atque inopiam 
desiderata sit amicitia; ut in dandis recipiendisque raeritis, 
quod quisque minus per se ipse posset, id acciperet ab 
alio, vicissimque redderet ; an esset hoc quidem proprium 
amicitiae, sed antiquior, et pulchrior, et magis a natura 
ipsa profecta alia causa? Amor enim, ex quo amicitia 
nominata, princeps est ad benevolentiam conjungendam. 
Nam utilitates quidem etiam ab iis percipiuntur saepe, qui 
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Bimulatione amicitias coluntur et observantur temporis 
causa : in amicitia autem nihil fictum, nihil simulatum ; et, 
quidquid est, id et verum et voluntarium. 27. Quapropter 
a natura mihi videtur potius, quam ab indigentia, orta 
amicitia, et applicatione magis animi cum quodam sensu 
amandi, quam cogitatione, quantum illa res utilitatis esset 
habitura. Quod quidem quale sit, etiam in bestiis qutbus- 
dam animadverti potest, quee ex se natos ita amant ad 
quoddam tempus, et ab eis ita amantur, ut facile earum 
sensus appareat. Quod in homine multo est evidentius. 
Primum ex ea caritate, quae est inter natos et parentes, 
quae dirimi, nisi detestabili scelere, non potest: deinde, 
cum similis sensus exstitit amoris, si aliquem nacti sumus, 
cujus cum moribus et natura congruamus, quod in eo 
quasi lumen aliquod probitatis et virtutis perspicere videa- 
mur. 28. Nihil est enim amabilius virtute ; nihil, quod 
magis alliciat homines ad diligendum : quippe cum propter 
virtutem et probitatem eos etiam, quos nunquam vidimus, 
quodam modo diligamus. Quis est, qui C. Fabricii, M'. 
Curii non cum caritate aliqua et benevolentia memoriam 
usurpet, quos nunquam viderit? Quis autem est, qui 
Tarquinium Superbum, qui Sp. Cassium, Sp. Maelium non 
oderit? Cnm duobus ducibus de imperio in Italia decer- 
tatum est, Fyrrho et Hannibale : ab altero, propter pro- 
bitatem ejus, non nimis alienos animos habemus ; alterum 
propter crudelitatem semper hsBC civitas oderit. 

IX'. 29. Quod si tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam vel in 
eis, quos nunquam vidimus, vel, quod majus est, in hoste 
etiam diligamus ; quid mirum, si animi hominum movean- 
tur, cum eorum, quibuscum usu conjuncti esse possunt, 
virtutem et bonitatem perspicere videanturl Quamquam 
coniirmatur amor et beneficio accepto, et studio perspecto, 
et consuetudine adjuncta : quibus rebus ad illum primum 
motum animi et amoris adhibitis, admirabilis qussdam ex- 
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ard60oit baneyolenti» mftgnttudo. Qaam si qui putant ab 
imbecillitate proficisci» ut sit, per quem aasequatur, quod 
quisque detideret ; humilem aaua relinquunt, et minime 
generoauro; ut ita dicam» ortum amicitie, quam ex inopia 
atque indigentia natam volunt Quod ti ita eaaet ; ut 
quisque minimum in ae esae arbitraretnr, ita ad araicitiam 
easet aptissimua: quod longe secus eat. 30. Ut enim 
quiaque sibi plurimum confidit» et ut quiaque roaxime 
virtute et sapientia sic munitus e8t,ut nullo egeat, suaqae 
omnia in se ipso posita judicet ; ita in amicitiis expetendis 
colendisque maxirae excellit. Quid enim) AfricanoB 
indigens mei 1 Minime hercle ! ac ne ego quidem illius : 
sed ego admiratione quadam virtutis ejus» ille vicissim 
opinione fortasse nonnulla» quam de meia moribus habe^ 
bat, me dilexit ; auxit benevolentiam consuetudo. Sed 
quamquam utilitates roult» et magn«e consecutae sunt, non 
ftunt tamen ab earum spe caussB diligendi profectae. 31. 
Ut enim benefici liberalesque sumus, non ut exigamus 
gratiam (neque enim beneficium fmneramur ; sed natura 
propensi ad Uberalitatem sumus) ; sic amicitiam, non spe 
roercedis adducti, sed quod omnis ejua fructua in ipso 
amore inest, expetendam putamus. 32. At ii, qui pecu- 
dum ritu ad voluptatem omnia referunt, longe dissen- 
tiunt; nec rairum: nihil enim altum, nihil magnificum ac 
divinum suspiqere posaunt, qui suas omnes cogitationes 
abjecerunt in rem ti^ humilem, tamque contemtam, 
Quamobrem hos quidem ab hoc sermone removeamus: 
ipsi autem intelligamus, natura gigni sensmn diligendi, 
et benevolentisB caritatem, facta signifieatione probitatifli : 
quam qui appetiverunt, applicant sese et propius admo^ 
vent, ut et usu ejus, quem diligere coeperunt, fruantur et 
moribus, sintque pares in amore et sequales, propensio- 
resque ad bene merendumi quam ad reposcend um. Atque 
haec inter epa; fit honesta certatio. Sic et utilitates ex 
amicitia maxime capientur; et erit ejus ortud a naturQ* 
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quam ab iitbtciUitate, et gravior et verior. Naxn, si 
utilitas amioitias eoBglutiaaret, eadem commutata dissol- 
veret : sed, quia natura mutari nou potest, idcirco ver» 
amicitiae sempitemae sunt. Ortum quidem amicitiae vide- 
tb, nisi quid ad h^c fotte vultis. 

Fannius. Tu vero p^rge, Laali! pro hoc enipif qui 
minor est natu, meo jure respondeo. 

33. ScjRvoi«A, Recte tu quidem : quamobrem audiamus. 

X. LiBLiug. Audite ergo, optimi viri, ea quae saspissime 
inter me et Scipionem de amicitia disserebantur : quam* 
quam ille quidem nihil difficilius esse dicebat, quam ami- 
eitiam usque ad extremum vit» permanere. Nam vel, 
ut non idem expediret, incidere saepe ; vel, ut de repub* 
lica non idem sentiretur: mutari etiam mores hominum 
S8Qpe dicebat, alias adversis rebus, alias a&tate ingrave- 
scente. Atque earum rerum exemplum ex similitudine 
qapiebat ineuntis aatatia, quod summi puerorum amores 
ssepe una cum praetexta ponerentur. 34. Sin autem ad 
adolescentiam perduxissent, dirimi tamen interdum con- 
tentione, vel uxoria» oonditionis, vel commodi alicujns« 
quod idem adipisci uterque non posset Quod si qui 
longius in amieitia proveeti essent, tamen saepe labefactari, 
si in honoris contentionem incidissent : pestem enim ma» 
jorem esse nuUam in amioitiis, quam in plerisque pecunias 
eupiditatem; in optimis quibusque honcHis certamen et 
glorias ; eX quo inimicitias raaximaa saepe inter amicissi- 
mos exstitisse. 35. Magna etiam disaidia et plerumque 
justa nasci, cum aliquid ab amicis, quod rectum non esset, 
postularetur ; ut aut libidinis ministri, aut adjutores essent 
ad injuriaoi. Quod qui recusarent, quamvis honeste id 
facerent, jus tamen amicitiae deserere arguerentur ab iis, 
quibus obsequi nollent ; illos autem, qui quidvis ab amico 
auderent postulare, postulatione ipea profiteri, omnia se 
mici oausa esae factiurais. Eorum querela inveteralas 
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non modo familiaritates extingui Bolere, sed etiam odia 
gigni sempitema. Hsec ita multa, quasi fata, impendere 
amicitiis, ut omnia subterfugere non modo sapientiae, sed 
etiam felicitatis diceret sibi yideri. 

XI. 36. Quamobrem id primum videamuSy 61 placet, 
quatenus amor in amicitia progredi debeat. Num, si 
Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra patriam arma illi 
cum Coriolano debuerunt 1 num V iscellinum amici reg- 
num appetentem, num Sp. Mselium debuerunt juvare 1 
37. Tib. quidem Gracchum rempublicam vexantem a Q. 
Tuberone aequalibusque amicis derelictum videbamus. At 
C.Blossius Cumanus, hospes familiae vestrae, Scaevola, cum 
ad me, qui aderam Laenati et Rupilio consulibus in con- 
silio,deprecatum venisset, hanc,ut sibi ignoscerem, causam 
afferebat, quod tanti Tib. Graccbum fecisset, ut, quidquid 
ille vellet, sibi faciendum putaret. Tum ego, Etianlne, 
inquam, si te in Capitolium faces ferre vellet? Nunquam^ 
inquit, voluUset id quidem. Sed, si voluisset 1 Paruissem. 
Videtis, quam nefaria vox. £t hercle ita fecit, vel plus 
etiam, quam dixit : non enim paruit ille Tib. Gracchi 
temeritati, sed praefuit ; nec se comitem illius furoris, sed 
ducem praebuit Itaque hac amentia, quaestione nova 
perterritus, in Asiam profugit, ad hostes se contulit, poenaa 
reipublicae graves justasque persolvit. NuUa est igitur 
excusatio peccati, si amici causa peccaveris : naro, cum 
conciliatrix amicitise virtutis opinio fuerit, difiicile est ami- 
citiam manere, si a virtute defeceris. 38. Q,uod si rectum 
statuerimus, vel concedere amicis, quidquid velint, vel im- 
petrare ab eis, quidquid velimus ; perfecta quidem sapien- 
tia simus, si nihil habeat res vitii : sed loquimur de iis 
amicis, qui ante oculos sunt, quos vidimus, aut de quibus 
memoriam accepimus, quos novit vita communis. Ex hoc 
numero nobis exempla sumenda sunt, et eorum quidem 
maxime, qui ad sapientiam proxime accedunt. 39. Vide- 
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mus Papam iBmilium C. Loscino familiarem fuirae (sic a 
patribuB accepiiilus), bis una conBules, coUegaa in censura ; 
tum et cum iis et inter se conjunctiBsimoB fuisBe M'. Cu« 
rium, et Ti. Coruncanium, memori» proditum eat. Igitur 
ne suBpicari quidem possumus, quemquam horum ab amico 
quidpiam contendisse, quod contra fidem» contra jusjuran- 
dum, contra rempublicam esset. Nam hoc quidem in 
talibuB viris quid attinet dicere, si contendisset, impetra* 
turum non fuisse ; cum illi Banctissimi viri fuerint ; aeque 
autem nefas sit, tale aliquid et facere rogatum et rogare ? 
At vero Tib. Graccbum sequebantur C. Carbo, C. Cato, et 
minirae tunc quidem Caius frater, nunc idem acerrimus. 

XII. 40. Haec igitur lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque 
rogemuB res turpes, nec faciamus rogad. Turpis enim 
excuBatio est, et minirae accipienda, cum in ceteris pec* 
catis, tum si quiB contra rempublicam se amici causa 
fecisse fateatur. Etenim eo loco, Fanni et Scaevola, locati 
sumuB, ut nos longe prospicere oporteat futuros casuB 
reipublicae. Deflexit jam aliquantulum de spatio curri- 
culoque consuetudo majorum. 4 1. Tib. Gracchus regnum 
occupare conatus est, vel regnavit is quidem paucos menses. 
Num quid simile populus Romanus audierat, aut viderat? 
Hunc etiam post mortem secuti amici et propinqui quid 
in P. Scipionem efTecerint, sine lacrimis non queo dicere. 
Nam Carbonem, quoquo modo potuimus, proptey recen- 
tem pcBnam Tib. Gracchi, Bustinuimus. De C. Gracchi 
autem tribunatu quid exspectem, non libet augurari : ser- 
pit enim deinde res, quse proclivius ad pemiciem, cum 
semel coBpit, labitur. VidetiB in tabella jam ante quanta 
facta sit labes, primo Gabinia lege, biennio autem post 
CasBia. Videre jam videor populum, a Benatn disjunctum, 
multitudinisque arBitrio res maximas agi. Plures enim 
discent, quemadmodum haec fiant, quam quemadmodum 
biB resistatur. 42. QuorBum haec 1 quia sine Bociis nemo 

C 
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quidquam tale conatur. Praecipiendum est igitur bonis, 
ut, si in ejusmodi amicitias ignari casu aliquo inciderint, 
ne existiment, ita se alligatos, ut ab amicis in republica 
peccantibus hon discedant. Improbis autem pcena statu- 
enda est; nec vero minor iis, qui secuti erunt alterum, 
quam iis, qui ipsi fuerint impietatis duces. Quis clarior 
in Grraecia Themistocle 1 quis potentior ? qui, cum impe- 
rator bello Persico servitute Grseciam liberasset, propter- 
que invidiam in exsilium isset, ingratae patriae injuriam 
non tulit, quam ferre debuit: fecit idem, quod viginti 
annis ante apud nos fecerat Coriolanus. His adjutor 
contra patriam inventus est nemo: itaque mortem sibi 
uterque conscivit. 43. Quare talis improborum consensio 
non modo excusatione amicitiae tegenda non est, sed potius 
omni supplicio vindicanda; ut ne quis sibi concessum 
putet amicum, vel bellum patriae inferentem, sequi. Quod 
quidem, ut res coepit ire, haud scio, an aliquando futurum 
sit: mihi autem non minori curae est, qualis respublica 
post mortem meam futura sit, quam qualis hodie sit. 

XIII. 44. Haec igitur prima lex amicitiae sanciatur, ut 
ab amicis honesta petamus, amicorum causa honesta facia- 
mus: ne exspectemus quidem, dum rogemur; studium 
semper adsit, cunctatio absit ; consilium vero dare gau- 
' deamus libere. Plurimum in amicitia amicorum bene 
suadentium valeat auctoritas, eaque et adhibeatur ad roo- 
nendum non modo aperte, sed etiam acriter, si res postu- 
labit; et adhibitae pareatur. 45. Nam quibusdam, quos 
audio sapientes habitos in Graecia, placuisse opinor mira- 
bilia quaedam (sed nihil est, quod illi non persequantur 
suis argutiis) : partim fugiendas esse nimias amicitias, ne 
necesse sit unum sollicitum esse pro pluribus; satis su- 
perque esse suarum cuique rerum ; alienis nimis implicari 
molestum esse : commodissimum esse, quam laxissimas 
habenas habere amicitiae, quas vel adducas, cum velis, vel 
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remittas; caput enim esse ad beate vivendum securitatem, 
qua frui non possit animus, si tamquam parturiat unus pro 
pluribus. 46. Alios autem dicere aiunt multo etiam inhu- 
xnanius (quem locum breviter perstrinxi paullo ante), 
prsesidii adjumentique causa, non benevolentisB neque 
caritatis amicitias esse expetendas. Itaque, ut quisque 
minimum firmitatis faabeat, minimumque virium, ita ami- 
citias appetere maxime : ex eo fieri, ut mulierculas magis 
amicitiarum prsesidia quserant, quam viri, et inopes quam 
opulenti, et calamitosi quam ii, qui putantur beati. 47. O 
praeclaram sapientiam l Solem enim e mundo tollere 
videntur, qui amicitiam e vita tollunt : qua nihil a diis im- 
mortalibus melius habemus, nihil jucundius. Quae est 
enim ista securitas? specie quidem blanda, sed reapse 
multis locis repudianda. Neque enim est consentaneum 
ullam honestam rem actionemve, ne sollicitus sis, aut non 
Buscipere, aut susceptam deponere. Quod si curam fugi- 
mus, virtus fugienda est, quae necesse est cum aliqua cura 
res sibi contrarias aspemetur atque oderit; ut bonitas 
malitiam, temperantia libidinem, ignaviam fortitudo. Ita- 
que videas rebus injustis justos maxirae dolere, imbellibus 
fortes, flagitiosis modestos. Ergo hoc proprium est anirai 
bene constituti, et Isetari bonis rebus, et dolere contrariis. 
48. Quaraobrera si cadit in sapientem animi dolor (qui 
profecto cadit, nisi ex ejus anirao extirpatam humanitatem 
arbitramur), quse causa est, cur amicitiam funditus tolla- 
mus e vita, ne aliquas propter eam suscipiamus molestias ? 
Quid enim interest, motu animi sublato, non dico inter 
hominem et pecudem, sed inter hominem et saxum, aut 
truncum, aut quidvis generis ejusdem ? Neque enim sunt 
isti audiendi, qui virtutem duram, et quasi ferream esse 
quandam volunt : quae quidem est, cum multis in rebus, 
tum in amicitia, tenera atque tractabilis : ut et bonis amici 
quasi diffundantur, et incommodis contrahantur. Quam- 
obrem angor iste, qui pro amico saepe capiendus est, non 
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tantum valet, ut tollat e vita amicitiam ; non plus, quani 
ut virtutes, quia nonnuUas curas et molestias afierunt, 
repudientur. 

XIV. Gum autem contrahat amicitiam, ut supra dixi, si 
qua significatio virtutis eluceat, ad quam se similis animus 
applicet et adjungat, id cum contingit, amor exoriatur 
necesse est. 49. Quid enim tam absurdum, quam delec* 
tari multis inanibus rebus, ut honore, ut gloria, ut esdificio, 
ut vestitu cultuque corporis ; animo autem virtute prsedito^ 
eo, qui vel amare, vel, ut ita dicam, redamare possit, non 
admodum delectari ] Nihil est enim remuneratione bene- 
volentiae, nihil vicissitudine studiorum o£Bciorumque ju- 
cundius. 50. Quod si etiam illud addimus, quod reote 
addi potest, nihil esse, quod ad se rem ullam tam alliciat, 
et tam atti'ahat, quam ad amicitiam similitudo : concedetur 
profecto verum esse, ut bonos b^ni diligant, adsciscantque 
sibi quasi propinquitate conjunctos atque natura. Nihil 
est enim appetentius similium sui, nihil rapacius, qu&m 
natura. Quamobrem hoc quidem, Fanni et Scaevola, con- 
stat, ut opinor, bonis inter bonos quasi necessariam ben&- 
volentiam; qui est amicitise fons a natura constitutus. Sed 
eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudinem pertineL Non est 
cnim inhumana virtus, neque immunis, neque superba; 
quas etiam populos universos tueri, eisque optime con- 
sulere soleat : quod non faceret profecto, si a caritate vulgi 
abhorreret. 51. Atque etiara mihi quidem videntur, qui 
utilitatis causa fingunt amicitias, amabilissimum nodum 
amicitiae tollere. Non enim tam utilitas parta per ami- 
cum, quam amici amor ipse delectat : tumque illud fit, 
quod ab amico est profeetum, jucundum, si cum studio 
est profectum ; tantumque abest, ut aniicitise propter indi* 
gentiam colantur, ut ii, qui opibus et copiis maximeque 
virtute praediti, in qua plurimum est praesidii, minime 
alterius indigeantt liberalissimi sint et beneficentissimi. 
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Atque Iiaud scio, an ne opus sit quidem, nihil unquam 
omnino deesse amicis. Ubi enim studia nostra viguissent, 
si nunquam consilio, nunquam opera nostra, nec domi nec 
miHtiae Scipio eguissetl non igitur utilitatem amicitia, 
8ed utilitas amicitiam consecuta est. 

XV. 52. Non ergo erunt homines deliciis diffluentes 
audiendi, si quando de amicitia, quam nec usu nec ratione 
habent cognitam, disputabunt. Nam quis est, pro deum 
fidem atque hominum ! qui velit, ut neque diligat quem- 
quam, nec ipse ab ullo diligatur, circumfluere omnibus 
copiis, atque in omnium rerum abundantia vivere ? Haec 
est enim tyrannorum vita, in qua nimirum nulla fides, 
nulla caritas, nulla stabilis benevolentiae potest esse fidu- 
cia ; omnia semper suspecta atque sollicita ; nullus locus 
amicitiae. 53. Quis enim aut eum diligat, quem metuat ; 
aut eum, a quo se metui putet ? Coluntur tamen simula- 
tione duntaxat ad tempus. Quod si forte, ut fit plerumque, 
ceciderint; tum intelligitur, quam fuerint inopes amico- 
rum. Quod Tarquinium dixisse ferunt, tum exsulantem 
Be intellexisse, quos fidos amicos habuisset, quos infidos, 
cum jam neutris gratiam referre posset. 54. Quamquam 
miroT, illa superbia et importunitate, si quemquam habere 
potuit. Atque, ut hujus, quem dixi, mores veros amicos 
parare nbn potuerunt, sic multorum opes prsepotentium 
excludunt amicitias fideles. Non enim solum ipsa Fortuna 
cseca est, sed eos etiam plerumque efificit caecos, quos 
complexa est. Itaque efferuntur fere fastidio et contu- 
macia: neque quidquam insipiente fortunato intolerabilius 
fieri potest. Atque hoc quidem videre licet, eos, qui antea 
commodis foerunt moribus, imperio, potestate, prosperis 
rebus immutari, sperni ab iis veteres amicitias, indulgeri 
novis. 55. Quid autem stultius, quam, cum plurimum 
copiis, facultatibus,' opibus possint, cetera parare, quae 
parantur pecunia, equos, famulos, vestem egregiam, vasa 
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pretiosa ; amicos non parare, optimam et pulcberrimam 
vitae, ut ita dicam, supellectilem 1 Etenim cetera cum 
parant, cui parent, nesciunt, nec cujus causa laborent ; 
ejus est enim istorum quidque, qui vincit viribus : amici- 
tiarum sua cuique p^rmanet stabilis et certa possessio ; 
ut, etiam si illa maneant, quae sunt quasi dona fortunae, 
tamen vita inculta et deserta ab amicis non possit esse 
jucunda. Sed haec hactenus. 

XVI. 56. Constituendi sunt autem, qui sint in amicitia 
fines, et quasi termini diligendi; de quibus tres video 
sententias ferri, quarum nuUam probo : unam, ut eodem 
modo erga amicos affecti simus, quo erga nosmetipsos ; 
alteram, ut nostra in amicos benevolentia illorum erga 
nos benevolentiae pariter sequaliterque respondeat ; . ter- 
tiam, ut, quanti quisque se ipse facit, tanti fiat ab amicis. 
57. Haium trium sententiarum nulli prorsus assentior. 
Nec enim illa prima vera est, ut, quemadmodum in se 
quisque, sic in amicum sit animatus. Quam multa enim, 
quae nostra causa nunquam faceremus, facimus causa 
amicorum ! precari ab indigpio, supplicare : tum acerbius 
in aliquem invehi, insectarique vehementius ; quae in nos- 
tris rebus non satis honeste, in amicorum fiunt honestis- 
sime : multae quoque res sunt, in quibus de suis commodis 
yiri boni multa detrahunt detrahique patiuntur, ut iis 
amici potius, quam ipsi, fruantur. GS, Altera sententia 
est, quae definit amicitiam paribus officiis ac voluntatibus. 
Hoc quidem est nimis exigue et exiliter ad calculos vocare 
amioitiam, ut par sit ratio acceptorum et datorum. Divi- 
tior mihi et affluentior videtur esse vera amicitia, nec ob- 
servare restricte, ne plus reddat, quam acceperit. Neque 
enim verendum est, ne quid excidat; aut, ne quid in ter- 
ram defluat ; aut, ne plus aequo in amicitiara congeratur. 
59. Tertius vero ille finis deterrimus, ut, quanti quisque 
se ipse faciat, tanti fiat ab amicis. Saepe enim in quibus- 
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dam aut animus abjectior est, aut spes amplificandae for- 
tunse fractior. Non est igitur amici, talem esse in eum, 
qualis ille in se est ; sed podus eniti et efficere, ut amici 
jacentem animum excitet, inducatque in spem cog^tatio- 
nemque meliorem. Alius igitur finis verse amicitias con- 
stituendus est, si prius, quid maxime reprebendere Scipio 
solitus sit, edixero. Negabat ullam vocem inimiciorem 
amicitise potuisse reperiri, quam ejus, qui dixisset, ita 
amare oportere, ut si aliquando esset osurus : nec vero se 
adduci posse, ut hoc, quemadmodum putaretur, a Biante 
esse dictum crederet, qui sapiens habitus esset unus e 
septem; impuri cujusdam, aut ambitiosi, aut omnia ad 
suam potentiam revocantis esse sententiam. Quonam 
enim modo quisquam amicus esse poterit, cui se putabit 
inimicum esse posse 1 Quinetiam necesse erit cupere et 
optare, ut quam saepissime peccet amicus, quo plures det 
sibi tamquam ansas ad reprehendendum : rursum autem 
recte factis commodisque amicorum necesse erit angi, do- 
lere, invidere. 60. Quare hoc quidem prseceptum, cujus- 
cunque est, ad tollendam amicitiam valet. Illud potius 
praecipiendum fuit, ut eam diligentiam adhiberemus in 
amicitiis comparandis, ut ne quando amare inciperemus 
eum, quem aliquando odisse possemus. Quinetiam si 
minus felices in deligendo fiiissemus, ferendum id Scipio 
potius, quam inimicitiarum tempus cogitandum, putabat. 

XVII. 61. His igitur finibus utendum arbitror, ut, cum 
emendati mores amicorum sint, tura sit inter eos omnium 
rerum, consiliorum, voluntatum, sine ulla exceptione, com- 
munitas : ut etiam, si qua fortuna acciderit, ut minus justse 
amicorum voluntates adjuvandae sint, in quibus eorum aut 
caput agatur aut fama, declinandum sit de via; modo ne 
summa turpitudo sequatur: est enim quatenus amicitise 
dari venia possit. Nec vero negligenda est fama ; nec 
mediocre telum ad res gerendas existimare oportet bene- 
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Tolentiam civium, quam blanditiis et assentando colligere 
turpe est Virtus, quam sequitur caritas, minime repudi* 
anda est. 62. Sed saepe (etenim redeo ad Scipionem, cujus 
omnis sermo erat de amicitia) querebatur, quod omnibus 
in rebus homines diligentiores essent ; capras et oves quot 
quisque haberet, dicere posse : amicos quot haberet, non 
posse dicere : et in illis quidem parandis adhibere curam, 
in amicis eligendis negligentes esse, nec habere quasi signa 
quaedam, et notas, quibus eos, qui ad amicitiam essent 
idonei, judicarent. Sunt igitur firmi, et stabiles, et con- 
stantes eligendi, cujus generis est magna penuria: et 
judicare difficile est sane nisi expertum ; experiendum est 
autem in ipsa amicitia : ita prsecurrit amicitia judicium, 
tollitque experiendi potestatem. 63. Est igitur pruden- 
tis, sustinere, ut currum, sic impetum benevolentiae, quo 
utamur, quasi equis tentatis, sic amicitiis, aliqua parte 
periclitatis moribus amicorum. Quidam saepe in parva 
pecunia perspiciuntur, quam sint leves; quidam, qnos 
parva movere non potuit, cognoscuntur in magna. Sin 
erunt aliqui reperti, qui pecuniam prseferre amicitice sor- 
didum exstiment ; ubi eos inveniemus, qui honores, m&gis' 
tratus, imperia, potestates, opes amicitias non anteponent» 
ut, cum ex altera parte proposita haec sint, ex altera jos 
amicitiae, non multo illa malintl ImbeciUa enim natura 
est ad contemnendam potentiam : quam etiam si neglecta 
amicitia consecuti sunt, obscuratum iri arbitrantur, quia 
non sine magna causa sit neglecta amicitia. 64. Itaque 
verae amicitias difficillime reperiuntur in iis, qui in hono- 
ribus reque publica versantur. Ubi enim istum invenias, 
qui honorem amici anteponat suo 1 Quid ? haec ut omit- 
tam, quam graves, quam difiiciles plerisque videntur cala- 
mitatum societates! ad quas non est facile inventu qui 
descendat Quamquam Ennius recte : 

Amicus certus in re incerta cemitur : 
tamen hasc duo levitatis et infirmitatis. plerosque con- 
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vincuDt, aut si in boniB rebus contemnunt, aut si in malis 
deseinint. 

XVIII. Qui igitur utraque in re gravem, constantem, 
stabilem se in amicitia praestiterit, bunc ex maxime raro 
bominum genere judicare debemus, et pesne divino. 65. 
Firmamentum autem stabilitatis constantiaeque ejus, quam 
in amicitia quaerimus, fides est. Nibil enim stabile est, 
quod infidum. Simplicem prssterea, et communem, et 
consentientem, qui rebus eisdem movetur, eligi par est : 
quse omnia pertinent ad fidelitatem. Neque enim fidum 
potest esse multiplex ingenium, et tortuosum;^ neque vero, 
qui non iisdem rebus movetur, naturaque consentit, aut 
fidus, aut stabilis potest esse. Addendum eodem est, ut 
ne criminibus aut inferendis delectetur, aut credat obla- 
tis : quse omnia pertinent ad eam, quam jamdudum tracto, 
constantiam. Ita fit verum iUud, quod initio dixi, amici- 
tiam, nisi inter bonos, esse non posse. Est enim boni 
viri, quem eundem sapientem licet dicere, hssc duo tenere 
in amicitia : primum, ne quid fictum sit, neve simulatum : 
aperte enim vel odisse, magis ingenui est, quam fronte 
occultare sententiam : deinde, non solum ab aliquo allatas 
6riminationes repellere, sed ne ipsum quidem esse suspi* 
ciosum, semper aliquid exstimantem ab amico esse viola* 
tum. 66. Ajccedat buc suavitas qusBdam oportet sermonum 
atque morum, haudquaquam mediocre condimentum ami- 
citiae. Tristitia autem, et in omni re severitas, habet illa 
quidem gravitatem ; sed amicitia remissior esse debet, et 
liberior, et dulcior, et ad omnem comitatem facilitatemque 
proclivior. 

XIX. 67. Exsistit autem hoc loco quaedam quaestio sub- 
difiicilis : num quando amici novi, digni amicitia, veteribus 
sint anteponendi, ut equis vetulis teneros anteponere sole- 
jaua ] — Indigna homine dubitatio ! Non enim amicitiaru» 

C 2 
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debent esse, sicut aliarum rerum, satietates. Veterrima 
quaeque, ut ea vina, quae vetustatem ferunt, esse debent 
suavissima: verumque illud est, quod dicitur, multos mo- 
dios salis simul edendos esse, ut amicitiae munus expletum 
sit. 68. Novitates autem, si spem afferunt, ut, tamquam 
in herbis non fallacibus, fructus appareat, non sunt illae 
quidem repudiandae; vetustas tamen suo loco conseri- 
vanda : maxima est enim vis vetustatis et consuetudinis. 
Quin ipso equo, cujus modo mentionem feci, si nuUa res 
impediat, nemo est, qni non eo, quo consuevit, libentius 
utatur, quam intractato et novo : nec vero in hoc, quod est 
animal, sed in iis etiam, quae sunt inanima, consuetudo 
valet : cum locis etiam ipsis delectemur, montuosis etiam 
et silvestribus, in quibus diutius commorati sumus. 69. 
Sed maximum est in amicitia, superiorem parem esse in- 
feriori : saepe enim excellentiae qusDuam sunt, qualis erat 
Scipionis in nostro, ut ita dicam, grege. Nunquam se ille 
Philo, nunquam Rupilio, nunquam Mummio anteposuit, 
nunquam inferioris ordinis amicis. Q. vero Maximum 
fratrem, egregium virum omnino, sibi nequaquam parem, 
quod is anteibat aetate, tamquam superiorem colebat, su- 
osque omnes per se esse ampliores volebat. 70. Quod 
faciendum imitandumque est omnibus, ut, si quam praestan- 
tiam virtutis, ingenii, fortunae consecuti sunt, impeitiant 
ea suis, communicentque cum proximis ; ut, si parentibus 
nati sint humilibus, si propinquos habeant imbecilliores 
vel animo, vel fortuna, eorum augeant opes, eisque honori 
sint et dignitati : ut in fabuHs, qui aliquamdiu propter 
ignorationem stirpis et generis in famulatu fuerint, cum 
cogniti sunt, et aut deorum, aut regum filii inventi, retinent 
tamen caritatem in pastores, quos patres multos annos 
esse duxerunt. Quod multo profecto magis in veris patri- 
bus certisque faciendum. Fructus enim ingenii et virtutis, 
omnisque praestantiae, tum maximus capitur, cum in proxi- 
mum quemque confertur. 
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XX. 71. Ut igitur ii, qui sunt in amicitise conjunctio- 

nisque necessitudine superiores, exaequare se cum infe- 

rioribus debent : sic iDferiores non dolere, se a suis aut 

ingenio, aut fortuna, aut dignitate superari. Quorum 

plerique aut queruntur semper aliquid, aut etiam expro- 

brant : eoque mag^s, si babere se putant, quod officiose, 

et amice, et cum labore aliquo suo factum queant dicerc. 

Odiosum sane genus bominum officia exprobrantium : quae 

meminisse debet is, in quem coUata sunt, non commemo- 

rare, qui contulit. 72. Quamobrem ut ii, qui superiores 

sunt, summittere se debent in amicitia ; sic quodam modo 

inferiores extollere. Sunt enim quidam, qui molestas 

amicitias faciunt, cum ipsi se contemni putant : quod non 

fere contingit, nisi iis, qui etiam contemnendos se arbi- 

trantur; qui bac opinione non modo verbis, sed etiam 

opere levandi sunt. 73. Tantum autem cuique tribuen- 

dum, primumi quantum ipse^fficere possis; deinde etiam, 

quantum ille, quem diligas atque adjuves, sustinere. Non 

enim tu possis, quamvis licet excellas, omnes tuos ad 

honores amplissimos perducere : ut Scipio P. Rupilium 

potuit consulem efficere; fratrem ejus Lucium non potuit. 

Q,uod si etiam possis quidvis deferre ad alterum, videndum 

est tamen, quid ille possit sustinere. 74. Omnino amicitiae, 

corroboratis jam, confirmatisque et ingeniis, et aetatibus, 

judicandse sunt : nec, si qui ineunte aetate venandi, aut 

pilae studiosi fuerint, eos babere necessarios, quos tum eo- 

dem studio praeditos dilexerunt. Isto enim modo nutrices 

et paedagogi jure vetustatis plurimum benevolentiae postu- 

labunt : qui negligendi quidem non sunt, sed alio quodam 

modo. Aliter amicitiae stabiles permanere non possunt. 

Dispares enim mores disparia studia sequuntur, quorum 

dissimilitudo disdociat amicitias: nec ob aliam causam 

uUam boni iraprobis, improbi bonis amici esse non possunt, 

nisi quod tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, 

morum studiorumque distantia. 75. Recte etiam praecipi 
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potest in amicitiis, ne interoperata quaedam benevolentia 
^ (quod persaepe fit) impediat magnas utilitates amicorum. 
Nec enimy ut ad fabulas redeam, Trojam Neoptoleraus 
capere potuisset, si Lycomedem, apud quem erat educatus» 
multis cum lacrimis iter suum impedientem, audire volu- 
isset. Et ssepe incidunt magnse res, ut discedendum sic 
ab amicis : quas qui impedire vult, quod desiderium non 
facile ferat, is et infirmus est moUisque natura, et ob eam 
ipsam causam in amicitia parum justus. 76. Atque in 
omni re considerandum est, et quid postules ab amico, et 
quid patiare a te impetrari. 

XXI. Est etiam quasi quaedam calamitas in amicitiia 
dimittendis nonnunquam necessaria : jam enim a sapien- 
tium familiaritatibus ad vulgares amicitias oratio nostra 
delabitur. Erumpunt saepe vitia amicorum tum in ipsos 
amicos, tum in alienos, quorum tamen ad-amicos redundet 
infamia. Tales igitur amicitise sunt remissione usus elu- 
endae, et, ut Catonem dicere audivi, dissuendae magis, 
quam discindendae : nisi qusedam admodum intolerabilis 
injuria exarserit, ut neque rectum, neque honestum sit, 
nec fieri possit, ut non statim alienatio disjunctloque faci- 
enda sit. 77. Sin autem morum, aut studiorum commu- 
tatio quaedam, ut fieri solet, facta erit, aut in reipublicae 
partibus dissensio intercesserit (loquor enim jam, ut paullo 
ante dixi, non de sapientium, sed de eommunibus amici- 
tiis), cavendum erit, ne non solum amicitiae depositae, sed 
iuimicitiae etiam susceptae videantur. Nihil enim turpius, 
quam cum eo bellum gerere, quicum familiariter vixeris. 
Ab amicitia Q. Pompeii meo nomine se removerat, ut 
scitis, Scipio ; propter dissensionem autem, quae erat in 
republica, alienatus est a collega nostro Metello : utrumque 
egit graviter, auctoritate et ofiensione animi non acerba. 
78. Quamobrem primum danda opera est, ne qua amico- 
rum dissidia fiant : sin tale aliquid evenerit, ut exstiocta» 
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potius amicitiae, quam oppress» esse yideantur. Caven- 
dum v^o, ne etiam in graves ioimicitias convertant se 
amicitiae : ex quibus jurgia, maledicta, contumelisB gig* 
nuntur. Quae tamen si tolerabiles erunt, ferendae sunt ; 
et hic honos veteri amicitise tribuendus, ut is in culpa sit, 
qyi faciat, non is, qui patiatur injuriam* Omnino omnium 
horum yitiorum atque incommodorum una cautio est, atque 
una provisio, ut ne nimis cito diligere incipiant, neve non 
dignos. 79. Digni autem sunt amicitia, -quibus in ipsis 
inest causa, cur diligantur. Rarum genus! et quidem 
omnia prasclara rara, nec quidquam difficilius, quam re- 
perire, quod sit omni ex paite in suo genere perfectum. 
Sed plerique neque in rebus humanis quidquam bonum 
norunt, nisi quod fructuosum sit, et amicos, tamquam 
pecudes, eos potissimum diligunt, ex quibus sperant se 
maximum fructum esse capturos. 80. Ita pulcherrima 
illa et maxime naturali carent amicitia per se et propter 
se expetenda, nec ipsi sibi exemplo sunt, hssc vis amicitiao 
qualis et quanta sit. Ipse enim se quisque diligit, non ut 
aliquam a se ipse mercedem exigat caritatis suse, sed 
quod per se sibi quisque carus est, Quod nisi idem in 
amicitiam transferatur, verus amicus nunquam reperietur: 
est enim is quidem tamquam alter idem. 81. Quod si 
hoc apparet in bestiis, volucribus, nantibus, agrestibus» 
cicuribus, feris, primum ut se ipsae diligant (id enim pari- 
ter cum omni animante nascitur) : deinde ut requirant 
atque appetant, ad quas se applicent ejusdem generis 
animantes ; idque faciunt cum desiderio, et cum quadam 
similitudine amoris humani : quanto id magis in homine 
sit natura, qui et se ipse diligit, et alterum anquirit, cujus 
animum ita cum suo misceat, ut efficiat pa&ne unum ex 
duobus 1 

XXII. 82. Sed plerique perverse, ne dicam impudenter, 
amicum habere talem volunt, quales ipsi esse non possunt: 
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qufeque ipsi Don tribuuut amicis, bsec ab eis desiderant. 
Par est autem, primum ip&um esse virum bonum, tum 
alterum Bimilem sui quasrere. In talibus ea, quam jam- 
dudum tractamuB, stabilitas amicitiae confirmari potest, 
cum homines benevoientia conjuncti, primuro cupiditatibus 
iis, quibus ceteri serviunt, imperabunt ; deinde sequitate 
justitiaque gaudebunt, omniaque alter pro altero suscipiet; 
neque quidquam unquam nisi honestum et rectum alter ab 
altero postulabit ; neque solum colent inter se, ac diligent, 
sed etiara verebuntur. Nam maximum omamentum ami- 
citiae tollit, qui ex ea tollit verecundiam. 83. Itaque in 
iis pemiciosus est error, qui existimant, libidinum pecca- 
torumque omnium patere in amicitia licentiam. Virtutum 
amicitia adjutrix a natura data est, non vitiorum comes ; 
ut, quoniam solitaria non posset virtus ad ea, quae summa 
sunt, pervenire, conjuncta et consociata cum altera per- 
veniret. Quae si quos inter societas aut est, aut fuit, aut 
futura est, eomm est habendus ad summum naturae bonum 
optimus beatissimusque comitatus. 84. Haec est, inquam, 
societas, in qua omnia insunt, quae putant homines expe- 
tenda, honestas, gloria, tranquillitas animi, atque jucundi- 
tas : ut, et, cum haec adsint, beata vita sit, et sine his esse 
non possit. Quod cum optimum maximumque sit, si id 
volumus adipisci, virtuti opera danda est, sine qua nec 
amicitiam, neque ullam rem expetendam consequi possu- 
rous : ea vero neglecta, qui se amicos habere arbitrantur, 
tum se denique errasse sentiunt, cum eos gravis aliquis 
casus experiri cogit. 85. Quocirca (dicendum est enim 
saepius) cum judicaveris, diligere oportet ; non, cum di- 
lexeris, judicare. Sed cum multis in rebus negligentia 
plectimur, tum maxime in amicis et deligendis et colen- 
dis: praeposteris enim utimur consiliis et acta agimus, 
quod vetamur veteri proverbio. Nam implicati ultro et 
citro, vel usu diuturno, vel etiam ofiiciis, repente in medio 
cursu amicitias, exorta aliqua ofTensione dirumpirous. 
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XXIIL 86. Quo etiam magis vituperanda est rei max- 
inie necessariae tanta incuria. Una est enim amicitia in 
rebus bumanis, de cujus utilitate omnes uno ore consen* 
tiunt: quamquam a multis ipsa virtus contemnitur, et 
venditatio quaedam atque ostentatio esse dicitur. Multi 
divitias despiciunt, quos parvo contentos tenuis victus 
cultusque delectat ; bonores vero, quorum cupiditate qui- 
dam inflammantur, quam multi ita contemnunt, ut nibil 
inanius, nibil levius esse existiment! Itemque cetera, 
qu89 quibusdam admirabilia videntur, permulti sunt, qui 
pro nibilo putent. De amicitia omnes ad unum idem 
sentiunt, et ii, qui ad rempublicam se contulerunt ; et ii, 
qui rerum cognitione doctrinaque delectantur; et ii, qui 
suum negotium gerunt otiosi ; postremo ii, qui se totos 
tradiderunt voluptatibus, sine amicitia vitam esse nullam, 
si modo velint aliqua ex parte liberaliter vivere. 87. Ser- 
pit enim nescio quomodo per omnium vitam amicitia ; nec 
ullam aetatis degendse rationem patitur esse expertem sui. 
Quinetiam si quis ea asperitate est, et immanitate nature, 
congressus ut hominum fugiat atque oderit, qualem fuisse 
Atbenis Timonem nescio quem accepimus ; tamen is pati 
non possit, ut non anquirat aliquem, apud quem evomat 
virus acerbitatis suae. Atque boc maxime judicaretur, si 
quid tale posset contingere, ut aliquis nos deus ex bac 
homioum frequentia tolleret, et in solitudine uspiam col- 
locaret, atque ibi suppeditans omnium rerum, quas natura 
desiderat, abundantiam et copiam, bominis omnino adspi- 
ciendi potestatem eriperet. Quis tam esset ferreus, qui 
eam vitam ferre posset» cuique non auferret fructum vo- 
luptatum omniura solitudo ] 88. Verum ergo illud est, 
quod a Tarentino Archyta, ut opinor, dici solitum, nostros 
senes commemorare audivi, ab aliis senibus auditum: 
** Si quis in ccelum ascendisset, naturamque mundiy et pul- 
chritudinem siderum perspexisset, insuavem Ulam admira- 
tionem ei Jbre, quce jucundissima /uisset, si aliquem, cui 
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narraree, hahuUsetJ' Sic natura Bolitarium nihil atnat, 
aemperque ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum annititur : 
quod in amicisaimo quoque dulcisaimum est. 

XXIV . Sed cum tot signis eadero natura declaret, quid 
velit, anquirat, desideret, obsurdescimus tamen nescio quo- 
modo ; nec ea, qusB ab ea monemur, audimus. Est enim 
varius et multiplex usus amicitiae, multsBque causse suspi- 
cionum offensionumque dantur: quas tum evitare, tum 
elevare, tum ferre, sapientis est Una illa sublevauda 
offensio est, ut et veritas in amicitia et fides retineatur : 
nam et monendi amici ssepe sunt, et objurgandi : et haec 
accipienda amice, cum benevole fiunt. 89. Sed nescio 
quomodo verum est, quod in Andria familiaris meus dicit : 

Obsequium amicos^ veritas odium pariL 
Molesta veritas, si quidem ex ea nascitur odium, quod est 
venenum amicitiae ; sed obsequium multo molestius, quod 
peccatis indulgena prsecipitem amicum ferri sinit. M axi- 
ma autem culpa in eo, qui et veritatem aspematur, et in 
fraudem obsequio iropellitur. Oronis igitur hac in re har 
benda ratio et diligentia est : primum, ut monitio acerbi- 
tate, deinde objurgatio contumelia careat : in obsequio 
autem (quoniam Terentiano verbo lubenter utimur) comi- 
tas adsit ; assentatio, vitiorum adjutrix, procul amoveatur, 
quae non modo amico, sed ne libero quidem digna est: 
aliter enim cum tyranno, aliter cum amico vivitur. 90. 
CujuB autem aures veritati clausse sunt, ut ab amico verum 
audire nequeat, hujus salus desperanda est Scitura est 
enim illud Catonis, ut multa : "Melius de quibusdam acer^ 
bos inimicos fnereri, quam eos amicos, qui dulces videantur : 
illoe verum sape dicere^ hos nunquam.'* Atque illud ab- 
surdum, quod ii, qui monentur, eam molestiam, quam 
debent capere, non capiunt; eam capiunt, qua debent 
vacare. Peccasse enim se non anguntur ; objurgari mo- 
leste ferunt : quod contra oportebat delicto dolere, correc- 
tione gaudere. 
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XXV. 91. Ut igitur et monere et moneri proprium est 
veraB amicitiaB; et alterum libere facere, non aspere; 
alterum patienter accipere, non repugnanter : sic haben- 
dum est, nuUam in amicitiis pestem esse majorem, quam 
adulationem, blanditiam, assentationem. Quamvis enim 
multis nominibus est hoc vitium notandum levium homi- 
num atque fallacium, ad voluntatem loquentium omnia, 
nihil ad veritatem. 92. Cum autem omnium rerum simu- 
iatio est vitiosa (tollit enim judicium veri, idque aduUerat), 
tum amicitise repugnat maxime: delet enim veritatemy 
sine qua nomen amicitise valere non potest. Nam cum 
amicitiae vis sit in eo, ut unus quasi animus fiat ex pluri- 
bus : qui id fieri poterit, si ne in uno quidem quoque unus 
animus erit, idemque semper; sed varius, commutabilis, 
multiplex ? 93. Quid enim potest esse tam flexibile, tam 
devium, quam animus ejud, qui ad alterius non modo sen- 
8um ac voluntatem, sed etiam vultum atque nutum con- 
vertitur I 

Negat quis ? nego : ait ? aio : postremo imperam egomet mihi, 
Omnia atsentari, 

ut ait idem Terentius ; sed ille sub Gnathonis persona : 
quod amici genus adhibere omnino levitatis est. 94. Multi 
autem Gnathonum similes, cum sint loco, fortuna, fama 
superiores, horum est assentatio molesta, cum ad vanita- 
tem accessit auctoritas. 95. Secemi autem blandus araicus 
a vero, et intemosci tam potest, adhibita diligentia, quam 
omnia fucata, et simulata a sinceris atque veris. Concio, 
quse ex iraperitissimis constat, tamen judicare solet, quid 
intersit inter popularem, id est, assentatorem et levem 
civem, et inter constantem, sevemm et gravem. 96. Qui- 
bus blanditiis Caius Papirius nuper influebat in aures 
concionis, cum ferret legem de tribunis plebis reficiendis ! 
Dissuasimus nos. Sed nihil de me ; de Scipione dicam 
libentiu». Quanta illi, dii immortales! fiiit gravitas, 
quanta in oratione majestas! ut facile ducem pc^uli 
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Romani, Don comitem diceres. Sed afiuistis, et est in 
manibus oratio. Itaque lex popularis suffragiis populi 
repudiata est. Atque, ut ad me redeam, meministis, Q. 
Maximo, fratre Scipionis, et L. Mancino consulibus, quam 
popularis lex de sacerdotiis C. Licinii Crassi videbatur: 
cooptatio enim collegiorum ad populi beneficium trans- 
ferebatur. Atque is primus instituit in forum versus agere 
cum populo: tamen illius vendibilem orationem religio 
deorum immortalium, nobis defendentibus, facile vincebat 
Atque id actum est praetore me, quinquennio ante quam 
consul sum factus. Itaque re magis, quam auctoritate 
causa illa defensa est. 

XXVI. 97. Quod si in scena, id est, in concione, in 
qua rebus fictis et adumbratis loci plurimum est, tamen 
^erum valet, si modo id patefactum et illustratum est; 
quid in amicitia fieri oportet, quse tota veritate perpendi- 
tur ? in qua nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus videas, tuum- 
que ostendas, nibil fidum, nibil exploratum babeas ; ne 
amare quidem, aut amari, cum, id quam vere fiat, ignores. 
Quamquam ista a88entatio,quamvis pemiciosa sit, nocere 
tamen nemini potest, nisi ei, qui eam recipit, atque ea 
delectatur. Ita fit, ut is assentatoribus patefaciat aures 
suas maxime, qui ipse sibi assentetur, et se maxime ipse 
delectet. 98. Omnino est amans sui virtus ; optime enim 
se ipsa novit, quamque amabilis sit, intelligit : ego autem 
non de virtute nunc loquor, sed de virtutis opinione. Yir- 
tute enim ipsa non tam muki prsediti esse, quam videri 
volunt. Hos delectat assentatio ; his fictus ad ipsorum 
voluntatem sermo cum adbibetur, orationem illam vanam, 
testimonium esse laudum suarum putant. Nulla est igi- 
tur haec amicitia, cum alter verum audire non vult, alter 
ad mentiendum paratus est. Nec parasitorum in comoe- 
diis assentatio nobis faceta videretur, nisi essent milites 
gloriosi. 
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Magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi ? 
Satis erat respondere, Magnas ; ingentes, inquit. Semper 
auget assentator id, quod is, cujus ad voluntatem dicitur, 
vult esse magnum. 99. Quamobrem, quamvis blanda ista 
vanitas apud eos Valeat, qui ipsi illam allectant et invitant; 
tamen etiam graviores constantioresque admonendi sunt, 
ut animum advertant, ne callida assentatione capiantur. 
Aperte enim adulantem nemo non videt, nisi qui admodum 
est excors : callidus ille et occultus ne se insinuet, studiose 
cavendum est. Nec enim facillime agnoscitur, quippe qui 
etiam adversando saepe assentetur,et,litigare se simulans, 
blandiatur, atque ad extremum det manus, vincique se 
patiatur; ut is, qui illusus sit, plus vidisse vi^eatur. Quid 
autem turpius, quam illudi ? Quod ne accidat, cavendum 
est, ut in Kpiclero : 

Hodie me ante omnes comicos stultps senes 

VersariSy atgue emunxeris lautissime, 
100. Haec enim etiam in fabulis stultissima persona est 
improvidorum et credulorum senum. Sed, nescio quo 
pacto, ab amicitiis perfectorum hominum, id est, sapientium 
(de hac dico sapientia, quse videtur in hominem cadere 
posse) ad leves amicitias deflexit oratio. Quamobrem ad 
illa prima redeamus, eaque ipsa concludamus aliquando. 

' XXVII. Virtus, virtus, inquam, C. Fanni, et tu, Q. 
Muci, et conciliat amicitias, et conservat. In ea est enim 
convenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea constantia : quae 
cum se extulit, et ostendit lumen suum, et idem adspexit 
agnovitque in alio, ad id se admovet, vicissimque accipit 
illud, quod in altero est; ex quo exardescit sive amor, sive 
amicitia. Utrumque enim dictum est ab amando ; amare 
autem nihil aliud est, nisi eum ipsum diligere, quera ames, 
nulla indigentia, nuUa utilitate quaesita : qu8s tamen ipsa 
efflorescit ex amicitia, etiam si tu eam minus secutus sis. 
101. Hac nos adolescentes benevolentia senes illos L. 
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Paulura, M. Catonem, C. Gallttm, P. Nasicam, Tib. Grac- 
chum, Scipionis nostri socerum, dileximus. Hsec etiam 
magis elucet inter aequales, ut inter me et Scipionem, L. 
Furium, P. Rupilium, Sp. Mummium: yicissim autem se- 
nes in adolescentium caritate acquiescimus, ut in yestra, 
ut in Q. Tuberonis ; equidem etiam admodum adolescentis 
P. Rutilii, A. Virginii familiaritate delector. Quoniamque 
ita ratio comparata est vitas naturaeque nostrae, ut alia 
aetas oriatur ex alia ; maxime quidem optandum est, ut 
cum aequalibus possis, quibuscam tamquam e carceribus 
emissus sis, cum eisdem ad calcem, ut dicitur, pervenire. 

102. Sed quoniam res humanae fragiles caducaeque sunt, 
semper aliqui anquirendi sunt, quos diligamus, et a quibus 
diligamur : caritate enim benevolentiaque sublata, omnis 
est e vita sublata jucunditas. Mihi quidem Scipio, quam- 
quam est subito ereptus, vivit tamen, semperque vivet: 
virtutem enim amavi illius viri, quae extincta non est. 
Nec mihi soli versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in 
manibus habui, sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis. 
Nemo \inquam animo aut spe majora suscipiet, qui sibi 
non illius roemoriam atque imaginem proponendam putet. 

103. Equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi aut fortuna, 
aut natura tribuit, nihil habeo, quod cum amicitia Scipio- 
nis possim comparare. In hac mihi de republica consen- 
6US, in hac rerum privatarum consilium, in eadem requies 
plena oblectationis fuit. Nunquam illum ne minima qui- 
dem re offendi, quod quidem senserim ; nihil audivi ex eo 
ipse, quod nollem. Una domus erat, idem victus, isque 
communis ; neque solum militia, sed etiam peregrina- 
tiones, rusticationesque eommunes. 104. Nam quid ego de 
etudiis dicam cognoscendi semper aliquid, atque discendi ? 
in quibus remoti ab oculis populi omne otiosum tempus 
contrivimus. Quarum rerum recordatio et memoria, si 
una cum illo occidisset, desiderium conjunctissimi atque 
amantissimi viri ferre nullo modo possem. Sed nec illa 
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extincta sunt, alunturque potius et augentur cogitatione et 
memoria : et, si illis plane orbatus essetn, magnum tamen 
afferret mihi aetas ipsa solatium ; diutius enim jam in hoc 
desideiio esse non possum. Omnia autem brevia, tolera- 
bilia esse debent, etiam si magna sunt. Hasc habui, de 
amicitia quas dicerem. Yos autem hortor, ut ita virtutem 
locetis, sine qua amicitia esse non potest, ut, ea excepta, 
nihil amicitia praestabilius putetis. 
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PRQCBMinM. 

1. Animadverti, Brute, saepe Catonem, avunculum tu- 
um, quum in senatu sententiam diceret, locos graves ex 
philosophia tractare, abhorrentes ab hoc usu forensi et 
publico ; sed dicendo consequi tamen, ut illa etiam populo 
probabilia yiderentur» 2. Quod eo majus est illi, quam 
aut tibi aut nobis ; quia nos ea philosophia plus utimur, 
quae peperit dicendi copiam, et in qua dicuntur ea, ques 
Don multum discrepent ab opinione populari: Cato autem» 
perfectus» mea sententia, Stoicus, et ea sentit» quae non 
sane probantur in vulgus, et in ea est haeresi, quas nullum 
sequitur florem orationis neque dilatat argumentum, sed 
minutis interrogatiunculis» quasi punctis, quod proposuit, 
efficit. 3. Sed nihil est tam incredibile, quod non dicendo 
fiat probabile ; nihil tam 4iorridum, tam incultum, quod 
non splendescat oratione et tamquam excolatur. Quod 
quum ita putarem, feci etiam audacius, quam ille ipse, de 
quo loquor. Cato enim dumtaxat de magnitudine animi, 
de continentia, de morte, de omni laude virtutis, de diis 
immortalibuSy de caritate patrise, Stoice solet, oratoriis^ 
omamentis adhibitis, dicere. Ego vero illa ipsa, quse vix 
in gymnasiis et in otio Stoici probant, ludens conjeci in 
communes locos. 4. Qu», quia sunt admirabilia contraque 
opinionem omnium, et ab ipsis etiam nctpddo^a appellantur, 
tentare volui, possentne proferri in lucem, id est, in forum, 
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et ita dici, ut probarentur, an alia quaedieim esset enidita, 
alia popularis oratio : eoque Bcripsi libentius, quod mihi 
ista, iTCLpddo^a quae appellant, maxime videntur esse Socra- 
tica longeque verissima. 5, Accipies igitur hoc parvum 
opusculum, lucubratum his jam contractioribus noctibus : 
quoniam' illud majorum yigiliarum munus in tuo nomine 
apparuit : et degustabis genus hoc exercitationum earum, 
quibus uti consueyi, quum ea» quas diciintur in scholis 
'deTiKd^ ad nostrum hoc oratorium transfero dicendi genus. 
Hoc tamen opus in acceptum ut referas^ nihil postulo. 
Non est enim, ut in arce poni possit, quasi illa M inerva 
Fhidiss; sed tamen, ut ex eadem officina exisse appajceat 
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Quod homestum tit, id Molum honum e#M. 
I. $. Vereor, ne cui vestrum ex Stoicorum hominum 
disputationibus, non ex meo sensu depromta bssc videatur 
oratio: diceun tamen, quod sentio; et dicam brevius^ qttai^ 
res tanta dici poscit. Nunquam mehercule ego neque 
pecunias istorum, neque tecta magnifica, neque opes, neque 
imperia, neque eas, quibus maxime adstricti sunt, volup- 
tates, in bonis rebus aut expetendis esse duxi: quippe 
quum viderem, homines rebus his circumfluentes ea tamen 
desiderare maxime, quibus abundarent. Neque enim ex- 
pletur unquam, nec sadatur cupiditatis sitis: neque solura, 
eaqui habent, libidine augendi cruciantur, sed etiam amit- 
tendi metu. 7. In quo equidem continentissimorum homi- 
num, majorum nostrorum, ssepe requiro prudentiam, qui 
hsec imbecilla et commutabilia pecuniae membra, verbo 
BoNA putaverunt appellanda, quum re ao factis longe 
aliter judicavissent. Potestne bonum cuiquam malo esse 1 
aut potest quisquam in abundantia bonorum ipse esse non 
bonus ? Atqui ista omnia talia videmus, ut etiam improbi 
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faabeant, et obsint probis. 8. Q,uainobrein licet irrideat, 
si qui Tult : plUB apud me tatnen yera ratio ralebit, quam 
tulgi opinio : neque ego unquam bona perdidiaee dicam, 
si qui pecus aut supellectilem amiserit : neque non saepe 
laudabo sapientem illum, Biantem, ut opinor, qui nume- 
ratur in septem : cujus quum patriam Prienen cepiaset 
hostis, ceterique ita fugerent, ut multa de suis rebus secura 
asportareut : quum esset admonitus a quodam, ut idem 
ipse faceret: Ego vero^ inquit,^/2u»o.* nam omma mecum 
porto mea, 9. Ille baec ludi^ria fortunce ne sua quidem 
putavit, qUas nos appellamus^etiam bona. Quid est igitur, 
quaeret aliquis, bonum ? Si quid recte fit et honeste et 
cum virtute, id bene fieri, rere dicitur ; et, quod rectum 
et bonestum et cum viitute est, id solum opinor honum. 

II. 10. Sed h»c vicieri possunt obscuriora, quum lentius 
disputantur : vita atque factis illustranda sunt summorum 
, virorum bsec, quas verbis subtilius, quam satis est, dispu* 
tari videntur. Qusero enim a vobis, num ullam cogita- 
tionem habuisse videantur ii, qui hanc rempublicam tam 
praeclare fundatam nobis reliquenint, aut auri et argentt 
ad avaritiam, aut amosnitatum ad delectationem,tiut supel- 
lectilis ad doHcias, aut epularum ad voluptates ? 11. Po- 
nite ante oculos unumquemque regum. Vultis a Romulo T 
Yultis post liberam civitatem, ab iis ipsis, qui liberaverunt 
eam ? Quibus tandem gradibus Romulus escendit in 
coehim 1 iisne, quse isti bona appellant 1 an rebus . gestis 
atque virtutibnd 1 Quid % a Numa Eompilio 1 minusne 
gratas diis immortalibus capedines ac fictiles himulas £u- 
isse, quam filicatas aliorum pateras arbitramur 1 Omitto 
reliquos : sunt enim omnes pares inter se, praeter Su- 
perbum. 12. Brutum si qui roget, quid egerit in patria 
liberanda ; si quis item reliquos ejusdem consilii socios, 
quid spectaverint, quid secuti sint : num quis exsistet, cui 
Toluptas, cui divitiae, cui denique, praeter officium foitis pX 
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magni ▼iri, quidquain aliud propoflitum fuisse videatur 1 
,Q,U89 res ad necem PoTBenn» C. Mucium impulit, sine 
ulla spe salutis su» ? Quce vis Coclitem contra omnea* 
hostium copias tenuit in ponte solum ? qu» patrem De- 
cium, qu8B filium devotavit, atque immisit in armatas hos- 
tium copias? Quid continentia C. Fabricii, quid tenuitas 
▼ictus M^Curii sequebatur? Quid duo propugnacula 
belli Punici, Cn. et P. Scipiones» qui Carthaginiensium 
adventum corporibus suis intercludendum putaverunt? 
quid Africanus major? quid minor? quid inter horum 
flBtates interjectus Cato?. quid innumerabiles alii? (nam 
domesticis exemplis abundamus) cogitasse, quidquam in 
vita sibi expetendum, nisi quod laudabile esset et prsecla- 
rum, videntur? 

III. 13. Veniant igitur isti irrisores hujus orationis, ac 
BententiBB ; et jam vel ipsi judicent, utrum se horum ali- 
• cujus, qui marmoreis tectis, ebore et auro fulgentibus, qui 
signis, qui tabulis, qui caelato auro et ar^ento, qui Co* 
rinthiis operibus abundant, an C. Fabricii, qui nihil eorum 
habuit, nihil habere voluit, similes esse malint ? 14. Atque 
hsBC quidem, quas modo huc, modo illuc transferuntur, 
facile adduci solent, ut in rebus bonis esse negent : illud 
arcte tenent, accurateque defendunt, voluptatem esse sum- 
mum bonum. Qubb quidem mihi vox pecudum videtur 
esse, non hominum. Tu, quum tibi sive Deus, sive mater» 
ut ita dicam, rerum omnium, natura, dederit animum, quo 
nihil est prsestantius neque divinius, sic te ipse abjicies 
atque prostemes, ut nihil inter te atque quadrupedem 
aliquam putes interesse ? Quidquamne bonum est, quod 
non eum, qui id possidet, meliorem facit ? 15. Ut enim 
quisque est maxime boni particeps, ita et laudabilb max* 
ime : neque est uirum bonum, de quo non is, qui id habeaty 
honeste possit gloriari. Quid autem est horum in volup- 
tate? Melioremne efficit aut laudabiliorenwvirum? an 
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^uisqUam in potiumlis voldptadbus gloriando sese et prse- 
dicatione eflfort ? Atqui si voluptas, quae plurimorum 
.patrociniis defenditur, in rebus bonis habenda non est; 
eaque, quo est major, eo magis mentem e sua sede et 
statu demo vet, profecto nihil est ftliud bene et beate viy ere, 
nisi honeste et recte viyere. 



PARADOXON IL 

*Oti abrapKfi^ if &peT^ irpoc Maiftoviav. 

Jn quo virtus $it, ei tuhU deesse ad heate vwendum, 
I. 16. Nec vero ego M. Regulum serumnosum, nec infe- 
licem, nec miserum unquam putavi. Non enim magnitudo 
animi ejus excruciabatur a Pcenis, non gravitas, non fides» 
non constantia, non ulla virtus, non denique animus ipse: 
qui, tot virtutum praesidio tantoque comitatu, quum corpus 
«jus caperetur, capi certe ipse non potuit. C. vero Ma- 
rium vidimus, qui mihi secundis in rebus unus ex fortu- 
natis hominibus; adversis, unus ex summis viris videbatur ; 
quo beatius esse mortali nihil potest. 17. Nescis, insane, 
nescis, quantas vires virtus habeat ; nomen tantum virtutis 
usurpas: quid ipsa valeat, ignoras. Nemo potest non 
beatissimus esse, qui est totus aptus ex s6se, quique in se 
uno sua ponit on^nia. Cui spes omnis et ratio et cogitatio 
pendet ex fortuna, huic nihil potest esse certi ; nihil, quod 
exploratum habeat, permansurum sibi unum diem. Eum 
tu hominem terreto, si quem eris nactus, istis iftortis aut 
exsilii minis. Mihi vero quidquid acciderit in tam ingrata ^ 
civitate, ne recusanti quidem evenerit, non modo non re- 
pagnanti. Quid enim ego laboravi, aut quid egi, aut in 
quo evigilaverunt curse et cogitationes meae, si quidem 
nihil peperi tale, nihil consecutus sum, ut eo statu essem, 
quem neque fortunae temeritas, neque inimicorum labe&c- 
taret injuria?* 18. Mortemne mihi minitaris, ut omnino 
ab hominibus ; an exsilium,ut ab impiobis demig[randum 
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«it ? Mon tanibilis est iis, qaorani eum vita omnia ex* 
Btinguuntur ; non iis, quoram laus emori non potest : ex- 
silium autem iis, quibus quasi circumscriptUB est haHtandi, 
locufl ; non iis, qui omnem orbem terrarum unam urbem 
ABse. ducunt Te miserise, te asramn» premunt» qui te 
beatum, qui florentem putas: tuce libidines te torquent: 
tu dies noctesque craciaris ; cui nec 6atis est, quod est, et 
id ipsum ne non sit diuturaum futuram times : te consci- 
entias stimulant maleficioram tumim: te metus exanimant 
judiciorum atque legum : quocumque adspexisti, ut furise, 
sic tuaB tibi occurrant injurias, quae te respirare non sinunt. 
19. I^uamobrem ut improbo et stulto et inerti nemini bene 
esse potest, sic bonus vir et fortis et sapiens miser esse 
non potest Nec vero, cujus virtus moresque laudandi 
iBunt, ejus non laudanda vita est : neque porro fugienda 
vita, quae laudanda est. Esset autem fugienda, si esset 
misenu Quamobrem quidquid est laudabile, idem et 
beatum et florens et expetendum videri debet. 



PARADOXON III. 

'Oti laa ra t^tapTifiara Kai rd MTop^ufMTO' 

^quaUa €Me peecata et reeU facta, 
I. 20. Parva, inquis, res est: at magna culpa. Nec 
enim pisccata, rerum eventu, sed vitiis bominum metienda 
sunt lo que peccatur, id potest aliud alio majufl esse 
aut minus : ipsura quidera illud peccare, qooquo vMteris, 
unum est Auri navem evertat ^bernator, an paleae ; in 
re aliquantuluffl, in guberaatoris inscitia nihil interest. 
Lapsa est libido in tauUere ignota : dolor ad pauciores 
pertinet, quam si petukns fuisset in aliqua generosa «c 
Bobili virgine: pecoavit vero nihilominus, si quidem est 
peccare tamquam transilire lioeas: quod quum feoeris» 
culpa commissa est : quam longe progrediare, quum semel 
tranaieris, ad augendam culpam nihil pertinet Peccare 
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certe licet nemmi. Quod autem non'licet^id hoc uno 
tenetur, si arguitur non licere. Id si nec majus nec minus 
unquam fieri potest (quoniam in eo est peccatum, si non 
licuit ; quodfiemper unumet idem est) quae ex eo peccata 
nascuntur, sequalia sint oportet. 21. Quod si virtutes 
pares sunt inter se, paria esse etiam vitia necesse est. 
Atqui pares esse vututes, nec bono viro meliorem, nec 
temperante temperantiorem, nec forti fortiorem, nec sapi- 
ente sapientiorem posse fieri, fa,cillime potest perspici. 
An virum bonum dices, qui depositum nullo teste, quum 
lucrari impune posset auri pondo decem, reddiderit, si 
idem in decem millibus pondo non idem fecerit ? aut tem- 
perantem eum, qui se in aliqua . libidine continuerity in 
aliqua elFuderit 1 22. Una virtus est consentiens cum rfr- 
tione et perpetua constantia. Nihil huic addi potest» quo 
magis virtus sit : nibil demi, ut virtutis nomen relinquatur. 
Ctenim si bene facta recte facta sunt, et nibil recto rectius: 
certe ne bono quidem melius quidquam inveniri potest. 
Sequiti^r igitur, ut etiam vitia sint paria : si quidem pra- 
vitates animi recte vitia dicuntur. Atqui quoniam pares 
virtutes sunt; recte facta, quoniam a virtutibus profici- 
scuntur, paria esse debent: itemque peccata, quoniam ex 
vitiis manant, sint asqualia necesse est.^ 

II. 23. A philosaphis, inquit, ista sumis, Metuebam, ne 
a lenonibus diceres, Socrates disptUahat isto modo, Bene 
hercule narras. Nam istum doctum et sapientem virum 
fuisse, memoriae traditum est. Sed tamen quaero ex te 
(quoniam verbis inter nos contendimus, non pugnis), utrum 
de bonis est quaerendum quid bajuli atque operarii, an, 
quid homines doctissimi senserint I prassertim quum hac 
sententia non modo verior, sed ne utilior quidem hqminum 
vitae reperiri uUa possit. Quae vis est enim, qnae magis 
arceat homines ab improbitate omni, quam si senserint, 
nullum in delictis esse discrimen? aeque peccare se, si 
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privatiss ac si inagistratibus manus afferant t qu$iincuiiqae 
in domum stuprum intulerint, eandem esse labem libidi- 
nis 1 24. Nihilne igitur interest (nam hoc dicet aliquis) 
patrem quis enecet, an sertum ? Nuda ista si ponas, judi- 
cari, qualia sint, non facile possunt. Patrem vita privare 
si per se scelus est : Saguntini, qui parentes suos liberos 
emori, quam servos vivere maluerunt, parricid» fuenmt. 
Ergo et parenti nonnunquam adimi vita sine scelere po- 
test: et servo saepe sine injuria non potest. Causa igitar 
baec, non natura distinguit ; quae quando utro accessit, id 
fit propensius; si utroque adjuncta est, paria fiant, necesse 
est. 25. Illud tamen iiAerest, quod in servo necando, si 
id fit injuria, semel peccatur ; in patris vita violanda multa 
peccantur. Violatur is, qui procreavit : is, qui aluit : is, 
qui erudivit : is, qui in sede ac domo atque in republica 
collocavit. Multitudine peccatorum praestat, eoque poena 
majore dignus est. Sed nos in vita, non quse cuique pec- 
cato poena sit, sed quantum cuique liceat, spectare debe- 
mus : quidquid non oportet, scelu^sse : quidquid non 
licet, nefas putare debemus. Etiamne in minimis rebus? 
Etiam : si quidem rerum modum fingere non possumus ; 
aniraorum modum tenere possumus. 26. Histrio si paul- 
lum se movit extra numerum, aut si versus pronuntiatus 
est syllaba una brevior aut longior, exsibilatur et explodi- 
tur : in vita tu, quse omni gestu moderatior, omni vensu 
aptior esse debet, ut in syllaba te peccasse dices? Poetliia 
non audio in nugis : in vitae societate audiam civem, digitis 
peccata dimetientem sua? Quae si visa sunt brevioniy 
leviora qui possint videri, quum, quidquid peccatur, per^ 
turbatione peccetur rationis atque ordinis; perturbata 
autem semel ratione et ordine,nibil possit addi, quo magis 
peccari posse videatur? 
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PAEADOXON IV. 

. ^ 'Ort irdic &^H>*^ fiatverai, 

Omnem ttiUium intamre. 

I. 27. Egovero te non stultum, ut saepe; non improbum, 
iit4iemper ; sed dementem et insanum rebus vincam neces- , 
flttiis. Sapientis animus magnitudine consilii, tolerantia 
verum humanarum, contemtione fortunas, virtutibus deni- 
que omnibus, ut mcenibus, septus, vincetur et expugnabitur, 
qui ne civitate quidem pelli potest 1 Quas est enim civi- 
tasl Omnisne conventus etiam ferorum et immanium? 
omnisne etiam fugitivorum ac latronum congregata unum 
in locum multitudo? Certe negabis. Non igitur erat 
illa tum civitas, quum leges in ea nihil valebant : quum 
judicia jacebant: quum mos patrius occiderat: quum, 
ferro pulsis magistratibus, senatus nomen ita republica non 
erat. Frsedonum ille concursus, et, te duce, latrocinium 
in ibro constitutum, et reliquias conjurationis a Catilings 
furiis ad tuum scelus furoremque conversae, non civitas 
erat. 28. Itaque pulsus ego civitate non sum, quse nulla 
erat : arcessitus in civitatem «um, quum esset in republica 
consul, qui tum nuUus fuerat: esset senatus, qui tum 
occiderat : esset consensus populi ]iberi : esset juris et 
aequitatis, quae vincula sunt civitatis, repetita memoria. 
Ac vide, quam ista tui latrocinii tela contemserim. Jac- 
tam et immissam a te nefariam in me injuriam semper 
4uxi: pervenisse ad me nnnquam putavi : nisi forte, quum 
parietes disturbabas, aot quum tectis s6eleratas faces infe- 
rebas, meorum aliquid ruere aut deflagrare arbitrabare. 
29» Nihil neque meum est, neque cujusquam, quod auferri, 
quod eripi, quod amitti potest. Si mihi eripuisses divinam 
animi mei constantiam, meas curas, vigilias, consilia, qui- 
bus respublica te invitissimo stat; si hujus setemi beneficii 
immortalem memoriam delevisses : multo etiam magis, si 
illam mentem, unde haec consilia manarunty mihi erq>uiEh 
D2 
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868 : tum ego accepisse me confiterer injuriam. Sed si 
haec nec fecisti, nec facere potuisti : reditum mihi glorio- 
6um injuria tua dedit» non exitum calamitosum. Ergo ego 
sempQr civis ; et tum maxime, quum meam salutem sena- 
tus exteris natipnibus, ut eivis optuni, commendabat; tu, 
ne nunc quidem : nisr forte idem ease hostis et civis potest. 
An ttt civem ab hoste natura ac loco, non animo factisque 
distinguis 1 

II. 30. CsBdem in foro fecisti: armatis latronibus templa 
tenuisti : privatorum domos, edes saoras incendisti Cor 
hostis Spartacus, si tn civis 1 Potes autem tu esse civis, 
propter quem aliquando civitas non fuitl et me tuo nomine 
appellas, quum omnes meo discessu exsulasse rempab- 
Ucara putentl Nunquamne,.homo amentissime, te cir- 
cumspicies 1 nunquam, nec quid facias, eonsiderabis, nec 
quid loquare V Nescis, exsilium scelemm esse poenam ? 
meum illud iter ob preclarbsimas res a me gestas esse 
susoeptum 1 31. Omnes scelerati atque impti, quorum tu 
te ducem esse profiteris, quos leges exsilio affici volunt, 
exsules sunt, etiam si soliNn non mutarint. An quum 
onmes leges te exsulem esse jubeant, non eris tu exsul 1 
£xul non appelletur is, qui cum telo ^erit ? Ante sena- 
tum tua »ca deprehensa est. <^ui hominem occiderit 1 
Tu plurimos occidisti. Qui incendium feceritt Mdes 
Nympharum manu tua deflagravit Qui templa occu- 
paverit? In foro castra posuistL 32. Sed quid ego 
communes leges profero, quibus omnibus es exsull Fami- 
.liarissiraus tuus de te privilegium tulit, ut, si in opertum 
BonsB Deae accessisses, exsulares. At te id fecisse, etiam 
gloriari soles. Quomodo igitur, tot legtbus in exsilium 
ejectus, nomen exsulis non perhorrescis ? Roma tum^ in- 
quit. £t quidem in operto fuisti. Nfon igitur ubi quisque 
erit, ejus loci jus tenebit; si ibi eum legibus esse non 
oportebit 
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PAaADOXON V. 

Solum sapierUem esse liberumt et omnem stultum eervum, 
I. 33. Latidetur vero bic Imperator, aut etiam appelle- 
tur, aut hoc nomine dignus putetur. Quo modo aut oui 
tandem hic libero imperabit, qui non potest cupiditatibut 
suis imperare 1 Refrenet primum libidines, spemat vo- 
luptatos, iracundiam teneat, coerceat avaritiam, ceteraa 
animi labes repellat : tum incipiat aliis imperare, quum 
ipse improbissimis dominis, dedecori ac turpitudini parere 
desierit. Dum quidem his obediet, non modo Imperator, 
sed liber habendus omnino non erit. Prseclare enim est 
boc usurpatum a doctissimis, quorum ego auctoritate non 
uterer» si mihi apud aliquos agrestes haec habenda esset 
oratio : quum vero apud prudentissimos loquar, quibus 
hsec inaudita non sunt, cur ego simulem, me, si quid in his 
studiis operse posuerim, perdidisse ] Dictum est ig^tur ab 
eruditissimis viris, nisi sapientem, liberum esse neminem. 

34. Quid est enim libertas? Poteatas vivendi, ut velis* 
Quis igitur vivit, ut vult, nisi qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet 
officio, cui vivendi via considerata atque provisa est ? qui 
legibus quidem non prc^ter metum paret, sed eas sequitur 
atque colit, quia id salutare maxime esse judicat : qui nihil 
dicit, nihil facit, nihil cogitat denique, nisi libenter ac 
libere : cujus omnia consilia, resque omnes, quas gerit, ab 
ipso proficiscuntur, eodemque refenintur : nec est ulla res, 
quae plus apud eum poUeat, quam ipsius voluntas atque 
judicium : cui quidem etiam, quae vim habere maximam 
dicitur, Fortuna ipsa cedit: sicut sapiens poeta dixit; 
Suis ea cuique fingitur moribus, Soli igitur hoc contingit 
sapiend, ut nihil faciat invitus, nihil dolens, nihil coactus. 

35. Quod etsi ita esse pluribus verbis disserendum est : 
illud tamen et breve et confitendum est, nisi qtd ita sit 
afiectus, liberum esse neminem. ' Servi igitur omnes im* 
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probi. Nec hoc tam re est, quam dictu inopinatum atque 
mirabile. Non enim ita dicunt eos esse servos, ut man- 
cipia, quse sunt dominorum facta nexu, aut aliquo jure 
civili : sed, si servitus sit, sicut est, obedientia fracti 
animi atque abjecti et arbitrio carentis suo, quis neget, 
omnes leves, omnes cupidos, omnes denique improbos, 
iBsse servos 1 

II. 36. An ille mibi liber, cui mulier imperatl cui leges 
imponit, praescribit, jubet, vetat, quod videtur 1 qui nihil 
imperanti negare potest, nihil recusare audetl Poscit; 
dandum est: vocat; veniendum: ejicit; abeundum: mina- 
tur; extimescendum. Ego veroistum non modo servum, 
sed nequissimum servum, etiam si in amplissima familia 
natus sit, appellandum pute. Atque ut in magna familia 
Bunt alii lautiores, ut sibi videntur, servi, sed tamen servi, 
fiic ii pari stultitia sunt, quos signa, quos tabulae, quos 
caelatum argentum, quos Coiinthia opera, quos aedificia 
magnifica jiimio opere delectant. At sumtiSf inquiunt, 
civitatis principes. Vos vero ne servorum quidem vestro- 
rum principes estis. 37. Sed ut in familia, qui tractant 
ista, qui tergunt, qui ungunt, qui verrunt, qui spargunt, 
non honestissimum locum servitutis tenent : sic in civitate, 
qui se istarum rerum cupiditatibus dediderunt, ipsius ser- 
vitutis locum paene infimum obtinent. Magna, inquit, 
hella gessi : magnis imperiis et provinciis prcBfui, Gere . 
igitur animum laude dignum. Echionis tabula te stupidum 
detinet, aut signum aliquod Polycleti. Mitto, unde sus- 
tuleris, et quomodo habeas. Intuentem te, admirantem, 
clamores tollentem quum video, servum te esse ineptiarum 
omnium judico. 38, Nonne igitur sunt ista festiva ? Sint. 
Nam nos quoque oculos eruditos habemus. Sed obsecro 
te, ita venusta habeantur ista, non ut vincula virorum sint, 
sed ut oblectamenta puerorum. Quid enim censes ? si 
L. Mummius aliquem istorum videret, matellionem Co- 
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Tinthium cupidissime tractantera, quum ipse totam Co- 
rinthum contemsisset: utrumillum civem excellentem, an 
atriensem diligentem putaretl Reviviscat M'. Curius» aut 
eorum aliquis, quorum in villa ac doroo nihil spleiididum, 
nihil omatum fuit prapter ipsos, et videat aliquem, summis 
populi beneficiis usum, barbatulos mullos exceptantem de 
piscina et pertractantem, et mursenarum copia gloriantem: 
nonne hunc hominem ita servum judicet, ut ne in familiai 
quidem dignum majore aliquo negotio putetl 39. An 
eorum servitus dubia est, qui cupiditate peculii nuUara 
conditionem recusant durissimae servitutis ? Hereditatis 
spes quid iniquitatis in serviendo non suscipitl quem 
nutum locupletis orbi senis non observat ? Loquitur ad 
voluntatem : quidquid denunciatum sit, facit : assectatur : 
assidet, muneratur. Quid horum est liberi ? quid denique 
non servi inertis 1 

III. 40. Quid? jam illa cupiditas, quas videtur esse 
liberalior, honoris, imperii, provinciarum, quam dura est 
domina ! ^ quam imperiosa ! quam vehemens ! Cethego, 
homini non probatissimo, servir^ coegit eos, qui sibi esse 
amplissimi videbantur; munera mittere, noctu venire do- 
mum ad eum, precari, denique supplicare. Qua9 servitus 
est, si haec libertas existimari potest? Quid ] quum cupi- 
ditatum dominatus excessit, et alius est dominus exortus 
ex conscientia peccatorum, timor; quam est illa misera, 
quara dura servitus ! Adolescentibus paullo loquacio- 
ribus est serviendum : omnes, qui aliquid scire videntur, 
tamquam domini, timentur. Judex vero quantum habet 
dominatum! quo timore nocentes afficit! An non est 
omnis metus servitusl 41. Quid valet igitur iUa elo- 

T/-I • • •• • 

quentissimi vin, L. Crassi, copiosa magis, quam sapiens 
oratio 1 EHpite nos ex servitute, Quae est ista servitus, 
tam claro homini, tamque nobili ? Omnis animi debilitati 
et humilis et fracti tiraiditas servitus est. Nolite sinere nos 
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cuiquam urvire. In libertatem TincBoari vuk 1 Mimme. 
Quid enim adjungit 1 Mm vohia univern9. Dominara 
mutare, non liber esse Tult Qui^ et pouumui et d^t" 
ff»u#. Nos vero, si quidem animo excelao et alto et virtuti- 
bus exaggerato sumuSy nec debemus, nec possumus. Tu 
posse te dicito, qiioniam quidem potes : debere ne dixeris; 
quoniam nihil quisquam debet, nisi quod est turpe non 
reddere. Sed bsec hactenus. Ille videat, quomodo Im- 
perator esse possit : quum eum ne liberum quidem esee 
ratio et yeritas ipsa convincat. 



PARADOXON YL 

^ Solutn sapUnUm etse diviUm. 

I. 42. Quse est ista in commemorandi^ peeuoia tua tam 
insolens ostentatio 1 Solusne tu dives 1 Pro dii immor- 
tales ! egone, me audivisse aliquid et didicisse, non gau- 
deam 1 Solusne dives ? Quid, si ne dives quidem f quid, 
si pauper etiaml Quem enim intelligimus divitem.l .aut, 
boc verbum in quo homine ponimus 1 Opinor in eo, cui 
tanta possessio est, ut ad liberaliter vivendum facile con- 
tentus sit: qui nihil quserat, nihil appetat, nihil optet 
amplius. 43. Animus oportet tuus se judicet divitem, 
non hominum sermo, neque possessiones tuas : nihil sibi 
deesse putet, nihil curet amplius. Satiatus est, aut conten- 
tus etiam pecunia : concedo, dives es. Sin autem propter 
aviditatem pecunise nuUum quaestum turpem putas, quum 
isti ordini ne honestus quidem possit esse uUus; si quo- 
tidie fraudas, decipis, poscis, pacisceris, aufers, eripis ; si 
socios spolias, aerarium expilas ; si testamenta amicorum 
exspectasj^ut ne exspectas quidem, atque ipse supponis: 
haec utrum abundantis, an egentis signa sunt 1 44. Ani- 
mus hominis dives, non arca appellari solet. Quamvis 
illa sit plena» dum te iuanem videbo, divitem non putabo. 
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Etenlm ex eo, quaotttm cuique flstis est, meliuntur homi* 
oesdiTitiarum modum. Filiam quis habet ; peeunia est 
opus: duas; majore : Plures; majore etiam. £t si, ut 
aiunt Danao, quinquaginta sint filie, tot dotes magnam 
quserunt pecuniam. Quantum enim ouique opus est, ad 
id accommodatur, ut ante dixi, divitiarum modus. Qui 
igitur non filias plures, sed innumerabiles cupiditates ba* 
bet, quae brevi temptm maximas copiaa exhaurire poesint; 
bunc quo modo ego appellabo divitem, quum ipse etiam 
egere se sentiat 1 45. Multi ex te audierunt, quum dice- 
res^ neminem esse divitem, niti qui exercitum alere poseet 
wisfructibus : quod populus Komanus tantis vectigalibus 
jampridem vix potest. Ergo hoc proposito, nunquam eris 
dives ante, quam tibi ex tuis possessionibus tantum reficia- 
tur, ut eo tueri sex legiones et magna equitum ac peditum 
aoxilia possis. Jam fateris igitur, non esse te divitem, cui 
taatum desit, ut expleas id, quod exoptas. Itaque istam 
paupertatem, vel potius egestatem ac mendicitatem tuam 
nunquam obscure tulisti. 

II. 46. Nam ut iis, qui honeste rem quaerunt raercaturis 
faciendisy operis dandis, publicis aumendis, intelligimus 
opus esse qussito : sic, qui videt domi tuae pariter accuo 
satorum atque judicum consociatos greges ; qui nocentes 
et pecuniosos reos, eodem te auctore, corruptelam judicii 
molientes, qui tuas mercedum pactiones in patrociniis, 
iDtercessiones pecuniarum in coitionibus candidatorum, 
dimissiones libertorum ad fenerandas diripiendasque pn>- 
vincias : qui expulsiones vicinorum, qui latrocinia in agris, 
qui cum servis, cum Hbertis, cum clientibus societates, 
qui possessiones vacuas, qui proscriptiones locupletium, 
qui caedes municipiorum, qui illam Sullani temporis.me»- 
sem recordetur, qui testamenta subjecta, qui sublatos tdt 
homines; qui denique omnia venalia, delectum^ decretum, 
alienam, suam sententiam, forvim,.dqmum, vocem,. silen- 
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tiuin: quis hunc non putet confiteri, sibi quassito opus 
6886 1 Cui quaesito autem opus sit, quis unquam hunc 
vere dixerit divitem I 47. Et enim divitiarum fructus in 
copia : copiam autem dedarat satietas rerum atque abun- 
dantia : quam tu quoniam nun^uam aasequere, nunquam 
omnino es futurus dives. Meam autem quoniam pecu- 
niaro contemnis, et recte (est enim ad vulgi opinionem 
xnediocris ; ad tuam, nulla ; ad meam, modica) ; de me 
silebo : de re loquar. 48. Si censenda nobis atque aesti- 
manda res sit, utrum tandem pluris sestimemus pecuniam 
Pyrrhi, quam Fabricio dabat, an continentiam Fabricii, 
quiillam pecuniamrepudiabatl utrum aurum Samnitum, 
an responsum M'. Curii? hereditatem L. PauUi, an libe- 
ralitatem Africani, qui ejus hereditatis Q. Maximo fratri 
partem suam concessitl Hsec profecto, qu» sunt sum- 
marum virtutum, pluris aestimanda sunt, quam illa, quas 
sunt pecuniae. Q,uis ig^tur (si quidem» ut quisque, quod 
plurimi sit, possideat, ita ditissimus habendus sit) dubitet, 
quin in virtute divitiae BvatX quoniam nulla possessio, nulla 
vis auri et argenti, pluris, quam virtus, asstimanda est. 

III. 49. O dii immortales! non intelligunt homines, 
quam magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. Yenio enim jam 
ad sumtuosos: relinquo istum quaestuosum. Capit ille ex 
Buis praediis sexcena sestertia; ego centena ex meis: illi, 
aurata tecta in villis et sola marmorea facienti, et signa, 
tabulas, supellectilem, et vestem infinite concupiscenti, 
non modo ad sumtum ille est fructus, sed etiam ad fenus^ 
exiguus. £x meo tenui vectigali, detractis sumtibus cu- 
piditatis, aliquid etiam redundabit. Uter igitur est divi- 
tior, cui deest, an cui superat ? qui eget, an qui abundat % 
cujus possessio quo est major, eo plus requirit ad se tuen» 
dam : an quae suis se viribus sustinet 1 50. Sed quid ego 
de me loquor, qui morum ac temporum vitio aliquantum 
etiam ipse fortasse in hujus saeculi errore verser 1 M-. 
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Manilios patram nostrorum memoria (ne semper Curios et 
Luscinos loquamur) pauper tandem fbit. Habuit enim 
eediculas in Carinis, et fundum in Labicano. Nos igitur 
divitiores, qui plura habemus ? Utinam quidem ! Sed 
non aestimatione census, verum victu atque cultu termina- 
tar pecunise modus. 51. Non esse cupidum» pecunia 
est : non esse emacem, vectigal est. Contentum vero 
suis rebus esse, maximse sunt certissimaBque divitiae. 
Etenim si isti callidi rerum aestimatores prata et areas 
quasdam magno aestimant, quod ei generi possessionum 
minime quasi noceri potest : quanti est aestimanda virtus, 
quae nec eripi, nec surripi potest unquam : neque nau- 
fragio nec incendio amittitur : nec vi tempestatum nec 
temporum perturbatione mutatur! Qua praediti qui sunt, 
soli sunt divites. 52. Soli enim possident res et fructuosas 
et serapitemas; solique (quod est proprium divitiarum) 
contenti sunt rebus suis, satis esse putant, quod est; nihil 
appetunt, nulla re egent, nihil sibi deesse sentiunt, nihil 
requirunt: improbi autem et avari, quoniam incertas atque 
in casu positas possessiones habent, et plus semper appe- 
tunt, nec eorum quisquam adhuc inventus est, cui, quod - 
haberet, esset satis ; noi). modo non copiosi ac divites, sed 
etiam inopes ac pauperes ezbtimandi sunt. 
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SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. 



SciPIO LOQUITUR. 

I. CiTM in Afiicam Yenissem, M'. Manilio Gonsuli ad 
^uartam legionem tribunus (ut scitis) militum ; nikil mihi 
potius iuity quam ut Masinissam convenirem, regem fa* 
miliae nostrae justis de causis amicissimum. Ad quem ut^ 
Teni, complexus me senex collaerimayit, aliquantoque 
post suspexit in ccelum : et grates, inquit, tibi ago, summe 
. Sol, Yobisque reliqui coelites, quod ante quam ex bac vita 
migro, CQuspicio in meo regno, et bis tectis P. Comelium 
Scipionem, cujus ego nomine ipso recreor : ita nunquam 
ex animo meo discedit illius optimi atque invictissimi viri 
memoria. Deinde ego illum de suo regno ; ille me de 
Dostra republica percontatus est : multisque verbis ultro 
citroque habitis, ille nobis consumtus est dies. Post au- 
tem regio apparatu accepti, sermonem in multam noctem 
produximus» cum senex nihil nisi de Africano loqueretur, 
omniaque qus non facta solum, sed etiam dicta meminis- 
set. Deinde, ut cubitum discessimus, me et de via, et qui 
ad multam noctem vigilassem, arctior, quam solebat, som- 
nus complexus est, Hic mihi (credo equidem ex hoc, 
quod eramus locuti : fit enim fere, ut cogitationes sern^o- 
nesque nostri pariant aliquid in somno tale, quale de Ho- 
mero scribit Ennius, de quo videlicet saepissime vigilans 
solebat cogitare, et loqui) Africanus se ostendit ea forma, 
quae mihi ex imagine ejus, quam ex ipso, erat notior. 
Quem ut agnovi, equidem cohomii. Sed ille, Ades, in* 
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quit, animo, et omitte timorem, Scipio, et qase dicam, trade 
memorise. 

n. Videsne illam urbem» quse, parere pepulo Romano 
coacta per me, renovat pristina bella, nec potest quiescere? 
(ostendebat autem Carthaginem de excelso, et pleno stel- 
larum, illustri et claro quodam loco) ad quam tu oppug- 
nandam nunc venis paene milesl Hanc boc biennio consul 
evertes, eritque cognomen id tibi per te partum, quod 
habes adhuc a nobis hereditarium. Cum autem Cartha- 
ginem deleveris, triumphum egeris, censorque fueris, et 
obieris legatus ^gyptum, Syriam, Asiam, Graeciam, deli- 
gere iterum absens consul, bellumque maximum confipies, 
Numantiam exscindes. Sed cum eris curru Capitolium 
invectus, offendes rempublicam perturbatam consiliis ne- 
potis mei. Hic tu, Africane, ostendas oportebit patrise 
lumen animi, ingenii, consiliique tui. Sed ejus temporis 
ancipitem video quasi fatorum viam. Nam cum aetas tua 
septenos oclies solis anfractus reditusque converterit, duo- 
que hi numeri, quorum uterque plenus, alter altera de 
eausa, habetur, circuitu naturali summam tibi fatalera 
eonfecerint ; in te unum, atque in tuum nomen, se tota 
eonvertet civitas ; te senatus, te omnes boni, te socii, te 
Latini intuebuntur : tu eris unus, in quo nitatur civitatis 
salus ; ac, ne multa, dictator rempublicam oonstituas opor- 
tet, si impias propinquorum manus efiugeris. Hic cum 
exclamasset Laelius, ingemuissentque ceteri vehementius ; 
leniter arridens Scipio, Quaeso, inquit, ne me e somno ex^ 
citetis : pax parumper ; audite cetera. 

III. Sed quo sis, Africane, alacrior ad tutandum rem* 
publicam, sic habeto : Omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, 
adjuverint, auxerint, certum esse in coelo definitum locum, 
ubi beati aevo sempitemo fruantur: nihil est enim illi 
principi Deo, qui omnem hunc mundum regit, quod qui- 
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dem in terria fiat, acceptitti», quam concilia coBtosque ho* 
minum, jure spciati, quse oivitates appellantur: harum 
rectores et conservatores hinc profecti huc revertuntur. 
Hic ego, etsi eram perterrit^s, non tam metu mortia, 
quam insidiarum a meis, qusssivi tamen, viveretne ipse ei 
Paulas pater, et alii, quos nos exstinctos arbitraremun 
Immo vero, inquit, ii vivunt, qui ex corporum vinculis, 
tamquam e carcere, evolaverunt : vestra vero, qnm dicitur, 
vita mors est. Quin tu adspicis ad te venientem Paulum 
patrem 1 Quem ut vidi, equidem vim lacrimarum profudi. - 
Ille autem me complexusj atque osculans flere prohibebat. 
Atque ego ut primum fletu r^presso loqui posse ccepi» 
Quaeso, inquam» pater sanctisaime atque optime, qmxiiam 
heec est vita (ut Airicanum audio dicere), quid moror in 
terris ? quin huc ad vos venire properol Non est ita, 
inquit ille. Nisi enim Deus is, cujus hoc templam esC 
omne, quod coospicis, istis te oorporis custodiis liberaverity 
huc tilH aditus patere non potest Homines enim sunt 
hac lege generati, qui tuerentur illum globum, quem in 
hoc templo medium vides, quae terra dicitur : hisque ani'- 
mus datus est ex iUis sempitemis ignibus; qu» sidera et 
stellas vocatis ; quas globos», et rotund», divinis animataa 
mentibus, circos suos orbesque conficiunt celeritate mi- 
rabili. Quare et tibi, Publi, et piis omnibus retinendus 
est animus in custodia corporis : nec injussu ejus» a quo 
ille est vobis datus, ex hominum vita migrandum est, ne 
munus huinanum assignatum a Deo defugisse videamini. 
Sed sic, Scipio, ut avus hic tuus, ut egOf qui te genui, jus- 
titiam cole et pietatem: qu», cum sit magna in parentibus 
et propinquis, tum in patria maxima est : ea vita via est 
in coelum, et in hunc coatum eorum, qui jam vixerunt, et 
corpore laxati illum incolunt locum, quem vides (erat 
autem is splendidissimo candore inter fiammas elucens 
cireus) ; quem.vos, ut a Graib acoepistis, orbem lacteum 
nuncupatia.: ex quo orania mihi contemplanti prBedara 
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cetera et mirabilia videbantur. Erant autem ese stellae, 
quas nunquam ex hoc loco vidimus : et eas magnitudines 
omnium, quas esse nunquam Buspicati sumus : ex quibus 
erat ea minima, qu» ultima a coelo, citima terris, luce lu- 
oebat aliena. Stellarum autem globi terr» magniiudinem 
facile yineebant. Jam ipsa terra ita mihi parva yisa est, 
ut me imperii nostri, quo quasi punctum ejus attingimus, 
posniteret. 

rV. Qiiam cum magis intuerer,Qu8eso, inquit Africanus, 
quousquehumidefixa tua mens erit? nonne adspicis, qua^ 
in templa veneris ? novem tibi orbibus, vel potius globis, 
connexa sunt omnia : quorum unus est coBlestis, extimus, 
qui reliquos omnes complectitur, summus ipse Deus, ar- 
oens et continens ceteros ; in quo infixi sunt illi, qui vol- 
Tuntur, stellarum cursus sempitemi: cui subjeoti sunt 
septem, qui yersantttr retro contrario motu, atque coelum : 
e quibus unum globum possidet illa, quam in terris Sa- 
tilmiam nominant; deinde isst hominum generi prospe- 
rus et salutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur Jovis : tum mtilus, 
horribilisque terris, quem Martem dicitis : deinde subter 
mediam fere regionem sol obtinet, dux, et pnnceps, et 
moderator luminum reliquomm, mens mundi, et tempera- 
tio, tanta magnitudine, ut cuncta sua luce lustret, et com- 
pleat. Hunc ut comites consequuntur Veneris alter, alter 
Mercurii cursus : infimoque orbe Luna, radiis solis ac- 
censa, convertitur. Infra autem jam nihil est, nisi mortale 
et caducum, praeter animos munere deomm hominum 
generi datos : supr^ lunam sunt aetema omnia : nam ea, 
qu8B est media et nona, Tellus, neque moyetur, et infima 
est, et in eam ferantur omnia suo nutu pondenu 

V. Quse cum intuerer stupens, ut me recepi, Quis 
hic, inquam, quis est, qui complet aures meas, tantus et 
tam dulcis sonusl Hic est, inquit ille, qui inteivallia 
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eoojunctuB imparibus, sed tamen pro rata parte, ratione 
disdnctis, impulsu et motu ipsorum orbium conficitur, et 
acuta cum grayibus temperans, varios aequabiliter con- 
centUB ef&cit : nec enim silentio tanti motus incitari pos- 
8unt, et natura fert, ut extrema ex altera parte graviter, 
ex altera autem acute eonent. Quam ob causam summus 
ille coeli stellifer cursus, cujus conversio est concitatior, 
acuto et excitato movetur sono: gravissimo autem hic 
lunaris atque infimus : nam terra, nona, immobilis ma- 
nens, ima sede semper haBret, complexa medium mundi 
locum. IUi autem octo curaus, in quibus eadem vis est 
duorum, septem efficiunt distinctos intervallis sonos : qui 
numerus rerum omnium fere nodus est : quod docti homi- 
nes nervis imitati, atque cantibus, aperuerunt sibi reditum 
in hunc locum, sicut alii, qui prsestantibus ingeniis, in 
vita humana, divina studia coluerunt. Hoc sonitu oppletas 
aures honsinum obsurduerunt : nec est ullus hebetior sen- 
sus in vobis : sicut ubi Nilus ad illa, qu» Catadupa nomi- 
nantur, p^secipitat ex altissimis montibus, ea gens, quad 
illuin locum accolit, propter magnitudinem sonitus, sensu 
audiendi caret. Hic vero tantus est totius mundi incita- 
tissima conversione sonitus, ut eum aures hominum capere 
non possint, sicut intueri solem adversum nequitis, ejus- 
que radiis acies vestra sensusque vincitur. Hasc ego ad- 
mirans, referebam tamen oculos ad terram identidem. 

VI. Tum Afiricanus, Sentio, inquit, te sedem etiam nunc 
hominuna ac domam contemplari : qu» si tibi parva, ut 
est, ita videtur, hsec coBle^tia semper spectato : illa humana 
contemnito. Tu enim quam celebritatem sermonis ho- 
minum, aut quam expetendam gloriam consequi potes ] 
Vides. babitari in terra raris et angustis in l^K^is, et in ipsis 
quasi maculis, ubi habitatur, vastas solitudines interjectas : 
eosque, qui incolunt terram, non modo interruptos ita 
esse, ut nihil inter ipsos ab aliis ad alios manare possit, sed 

E 
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partira obliquos, partim transversos, partim etiam adyeisos 
stare vobis : a quibus expectare gloriam certe nullam po- 
testis. Cemis autem eandem terram, quasi quibusdam 
redimitam et circnmdatam cingulis ; e quibus duos max- 
ime inter se diyersos, et ccbU verticibus ipsis ex utraque 
parte subnixos, obriguisse pruina vides; medium autem 
illum, et maximum, solis ardore torreri : duos habita- 
biles, quorum australis ille, in quo qui insistunt, adversa 
vobis urgent vestigia, nihil ad vestrum genus. Hic au- 
tem alter subjectus aquiloni, quem incolitis, ceme, quam 
tenui vos parte contingat : omnis enim terra, qusB colitur 
a vobis, angusta verticibus, lateribus latior, parva quaedam 
insula est, circumfusa illo mari, quod Atlanticum, quod 
Magnum, quem Oceanum appellatis in terris : quitamen, 
tanto nomine, quam sit parvus, vides. Ex hisipsis.cultis 
notisque terris, num . aut tuum aut cujusquam nostiiim 
nomen, vel Oaucasum hunc, quem cemis, transcendere 
potuit, vel illum Gangem tranarel Quis in reliquis 
orientis, aut obeuntis solis ultimis, aut aqiiilonis, austrive 
partibus tuum nomen audiet 1 Quibus amputatis, cemis 
profecto, quantis in angustiis vestra se gloria dilatari velit 
Ipsi autem, qui de vobis loquuntur, quam' diu loquentur 1 

YII. Quinetiam, si cupiat proles illa futurorum homi- 
num deinceps laudes uniuscujusque nostmm a patribus 
acceptas posteris prodere ; tamen propter eluviones exus- 
tionesque terramm, quas accidere tempore certo necesse 
est, non modo aeteraam, sed ne diutumam quidem glo- 
riam assequi possumus. Quid autem interest, ab iis, 
qui postea nascentur, sermonem fore de te, cum ab iis 
nuUus fuerit, qui ante nati sunt ? qui nec pauciores, et ceite 
meliores fuerunt viri: cum prsesertim apud eos ipsos, a 
quibus audiri nomen nostrum potest, nemo unius anni 
memoriam consequi possit: homines enim populariter 
annum tantummodo solis, id est, unius astri, reditu meti- 
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HBtur : cum aatem ad idem, uode semel profecta sunt, 
cuncta astra redierint, eandemque totius coeli descriptio- 
nem longis intervallis retulerint, tum ille vere vertens an- 
nuB appellari potest: in quo vix dicere audeo, quam multa 
hominum' secula teneantur. Namque, ut olim. deficere 
Bol hominibus exstinguique visus est, cum Romulianimus 
haec ipsa in templa penetravit ; ita quandoque eadem parte 
8ol, eodemque tempore iterum defecerit, tum signis omni- 
bus ad idem principium, stellisque revocatis, expletum 
annum habeto : hujus quidem anni nondum vigesimam 
partem scito esse conyersam. Quocirca, si reditum in 
hunc locum desperaveris, in quo omnia sunt magnis et 
praestantibus viris ; quanti tandem est ista hominum glo- 
ria» qu8B pertinere vix ad unius anni partem exiguam po- 
test ? Igitur alte spectare si voles, atque hanc sedem, et 
setemam domum contueri; neque te sermonibus vulgi 
dederis, nec in prsemiis humanis spem posueris rerum 
tuarum : suis te oportet illecebris ipsa virtus trahat ad 
verum decus : quid de te alii loquantur, ipsi videant; 
sed loquentur tamen. Sermo autem omnis ille, et an- 
gustiis cingitur iis regionum, quas vides, nec unquam de 
tillo perennis fuit, et obruitur hominum interitu, et obli- 
vione posteritatis exstinguitur. 

VIII. Quae cum dixisset, Ego vero, inquam, O Afncane, 
81 quidem bene meritis de patria.quasi limes ad coeli adi- 
tum patet, quamquam a pueritia vestigiis ingressus patriis, 
et tuis, decori vestro non defui; nunc tamen, tanto prae- 
mio proposito, enitar multo vigilantius. Et ille, Tu vero 
enitere, et sic habeto, non esse te mortalem, sed corpiis 
hioc Nec enim tu es, quem forma ista declarat, sed 
mens cujusque is est quisque, non ea figura, quae digito 
dmnonstrari potest; Deum te igitur scito esse : si quidem 
deus est, qui vigiet, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui providet, 
qui tam regit, et moderatur, et movet id corpus, cui prae- 
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poftitus eat, qttam liunc miindam ille princeps deoa : et at 
mandum ez quadam paite mortalem ipse deus fletemaay 
aic fragile corpus ammuB sempitenus moTet. Nam qaod 
•emper moyetur, aBtemum est ; qaod autem motam affert 
alicui, qttodque ipaum agitator aliunde, qaando finem 
habet motoa, TiTendi finem habeat necease eat Solum 
igitur quod aese moret, quia nunquam deseritur a se, 
Bunquam ne moyeri quidem deainit Quin etiam ceteris, 
qu» morentur» hic fona, hoc piincipium eat moyendi 
Principio autem nuUa est origox nam ex principio ori- 
untur omnia : ipsum autem nulla ex re alia nasci potest : 
nec enim easet id principium, quod gigneretur aliunde : 
quod ai nanquam oritar, ne occidit quidem iinqnam. 
Nam principium ezstinctum, nec ipsum ab alio renasce- 
tur, nec ex se aliud creabit : si qoidem necesse est a prin- 
cipio oriri onmia. Ita fit, ut motus principium ex eo sit, 
quod ipsum a se movetur : id aatem nec nasci potest, nec 
mori t yel concidat omne cmlum, omnisque natura oonsiB- 
tat necesse est, nee yim uUam nanciscatur» qua a primo 
impulsa moyeatur. 

IX. Cum pateat igitur, «etemum id esse, qaod a se ipso 
moyeatur, quis est, qui hanc naturam animis eaae tributam 
negetl Inanimum est enim omne, quod pulsu agitatur 
extemo : quod autem animal est, id motu eietur interiore, 
et suo: nam haec est propria natura animi atqiie yis. 
Quse si est una ex omnibus, qu» sese moyeat, neque 
nata certe est« et sBtema est. Hanc tu exerce in opdmia 
rebus : sunt autem optimsd, cure de salute patri» : qai- 
bus agitatus et exercitatus animus yelocius in hanc sedem 
et domum suam peryolabiL Idque ocius &oiet» si jam 
tum, cum erit inclusus in corpore, eminebit foras, et ea» 
quss extra erant, contemplans, quam maxime se a corpore 
abstrahet. Namque eoram animi, qui se corporis yolup- 
tatibus dadidemnti eammque se quaai ministroa pne- 
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buerant, impalsnque libidinum voluptatibiui obedientium, 
deorum et hominum jura violaTerunty corporibus elapsi 
circum terram ipsam volutantur ; nec hunc in locum, nisi 
multis exagitati seculiB, revertuntur. lUe diBcesflit ; ego 
8omno solutus sum. 
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VITA T. POMPONII ATTICI 

EX CORNELIO NEPOTE. 



I. T. PoMPONius Atticuii» ab origine ultiina stirpis Bo- 
man» generatns, perpetuo a majoribuB acceptam eques* 
trem obtinuit dignitatem* Patre usus est diligente, indul- 
gente, et, ut tum erant tempora, diti, imprimiaque atudioso 
litteramm. Hic, prout ipse amabat litteras, omnibufl doc- 
triniSf qaibut paeriliB »taB impertiri debet, filium erudivit. 
Erat Eutem in puero, pnster docilitatem ingenii, aumma 
suavitas oris ac vocis, ut non solum celeriter acciperet» 
quas tradebantur, sed etiam excellenter pronuntiaret. 
Qua ex re in puentia nobilis inter saquales ferebatur, 
clariusque exsplendeacebat, quam generosi condiscipuli 
animo aequo ferre possent. Itaque incitabat omnes studio 
suo : quo in numero fuerunt L. Torquatus, C. Marius filiusy 
M. Cicero, quos consuetudine sua sic sibi deyinxity ut 
nemo iis perpetuo fuerit carior. 

II. Pater mature decessit. Ipse adolescentulus propter 
affinitatem P. Sulpicii» qui tribunus plebis interfectus est, 
non expers fuit illius periculi. Namque Auicia, Pomponii 
consobrina, nupserat M. Serrio, fratri Sulpicii. Itaque in- 
terfecto Sulpicio poeteaquam vidit, Cinnano tumultu civi- 
tatem esse perturbatam, neque sibi dari facultatem pro 
dignitate yivendi, quin alterutram partem offenderet, dis- 
sociatis animis civium, quum alii SuUaniSy alii Cinnanis 
faverent partibus; idoneum tempus ratus studiis obse- 
quendi suis, Atbenas se contulit. Keque eo secius ado- 
lescentem Marium, hostem judicatum, juvit opibus suis; 

E2 
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CUJU8 fugam pecunia Bublevavit. Ac, ne iUa peregrinatio 
detrimentum aliquod afferret rei familiari, eodem magnam 
partem fortunarum trajecit Buarum. Hic ita vixit, ut uni- 
versis Atheniensibus merito esset carisBimus. Nam pr»ter 
gratiam, quao jam in adolescentulo magna erat» Baepe suis 
opibuB inopiam eorum pubticam levavit Quum enim 
versuram facere pubUce necesBe esBety neque ejua condi- 
tionem equam haberent: Bemper ae interposuit, atque 
ita, ut neque usuram umquam ab iis acceperit» neque 
longius, quam dictum eBset, debere paaaus ait. Quod 
utrumque erat iis saluttfe. Nam neque indulgendo inve- 
terascere eorum dds alienum patiebatnr, neqne multipU- 
candis usuris crescere. Auxit hoc officium aUa^quoque 
UberaUtate. Nam univeraoB frume&to donavit, ita ut ain- 
guUs sex modii tritici darentur: qui modus menBunB me- 
dimnua Athenia appellatur. 

III. Hic autem sic ae gerebat, ut comraunis infimis, par 
principibua videretur. Quo factum est, ut huic omnea 
honorea» quoa possent, pubUce haberent civemque facere 
studerent ; quo beneficio iUe uti noluit. Quod nonnuUi 
ita interpretantur, amitti civitatem Romanam alia adacita. 
Quamdiu afiuit, ne qua aibi statua poneretur, restitit; 
absens prohibere non potuit Itaque aliquot ipsi et Phi- 
diae locis sanctissimis poauerunt : hunc enim in bmni pro- 
curatione reipubUcsB actorem auctoremque habebant. Igi- 
tur primum iUud muhua fi^rtunsB, quod in ea potiaaimum 
urbe natus est, in qua domiciUum orbia terrarum esset 
imperii, ut eandem et patriam haberet et domum ; hoc 
specimen prudentiae, quod, quum in eam se civitatem con- 
tulisset, quse antiquitate, humanitate, doctrina praestaret 
omnes, unus ei ante aUos fuerit carissimus. / 

IV. Huc ex Asia SuUa decedens quum venisset, quam- 
diu ibi fuity secum habuit Pomponium, captus adoleacentia 
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et humanitate etdoctrina. Sic enim G-raece loquebatur, 
ut Athenis natus videretur. Tanta autem suavitas erat 
sermonis Latini, ut appareret, in eo nativum quendam 
leporem esse, non adscitum. Idem poemata pronuntiabat 
et Graece et Latine sic, ut supra nihil posset addi. Quibus 
rebus factum est, ut Sulla nusquam eum ab se dimitteret 
cuperetque secum deducere. Qui quum persuadere ten- 
taret, Nolt, oro te, inquit Pomponius, adversum eos me veUe 
ducerey cum quHnis ne contra te arma ferrem, Italiam reli- 
qui, At Sulla, adolescentis of&cio collaudato, omnia mu- 
nera ei, quae Athenis acceperat, proficiscens jussit deferri. 
Hic complures aniiosmoratus, quum et rei familiari tan- 
tum dperas daret, quantum non indiligens deberet pater- 
familias, et' omnia reliqiia tempora aut litteris, aut Athe- 
niensiiim reipublicae tribueret, nihilominus amicis urbana 
officia prasstitit Nam et ad comitia eorum ventitavit et, 
si qua res major acta est, non defuit: sicut Ciceroni in 
omnibus ejus periculis singularem fidem praebuit, cui ex 
patria fugienti LLS. ducenta et quinquagintamilliadona- 
vit. Tranquillatis autem rebus Romanis, remigravit Ro- 
mam, ut opinor, L. Ootta et L. Torquato consulibus, quem 
diem sic universa civitas Atheniensium prosecuta est, ut 
lacrimis desiderii futuri dolorem indicaret. 

V. Habebat avunculum Q. Oaecilium, equitem Roma- 
num, familiarem L. Luculli, divitem, diflBcillima natura, cu- 
jus sic asperitatem veritus est, ut, quem nemo fere posset, 
hujus sine ofiensione ad summam senectutem retinuerit 
benevolentiam. Quo facto tulit pietatis fructum. Caeci- 
lius enim raoriens testamento adoptavit eum heredamque 
fecit ex dodrante : ex qua hereditate accepit circiter cen- 
ties LLS. Erat nupta soror Attici Q. Tullio Ciceroni 
easque nuptias M. Cicero conciliarat, cum quo a condisci- 
piilatu vivebat conjunctissime, multo etiam familiarius, 
quam cum Quinto^ ut judicari possit, plus in amicitia va- 
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lere similitudiDem morum, quam affinitatem. Utebatnr 
autem intime Q. Hortensio, qui his temporibua principa- 
tum eloquentise tenebat, ut intelligi non posset, uter eum 
plus diligeret, Cicero, an HortensiuB : et id, quod erat 
difficillimum, efficiebat, ut, inter quos tantse laudis esseC 
«emulatio, nulla intercederet obtrectatioy easetque talium 
virorum copu)a. 

VI. In repnbtica ita Tenatus est, uC aemper optima- 
rum partium et esset et existimaretur, neque tamen se 
ciyilibus fluctibus committeret, quod non magis eoa in raa 
potestate existimabat esse, qui se his dedissent, quam qui 
maritimis jactarentur. Honores non petiit» quum ei pate- 
rent propter vel gratiam vel dignitatem : quod neque peti 
raore majorum, neque capi possent conservatis legibus, in 
tam effusis ambitufi largitiombuft» neque geri e republica 
sine periculo, comiptis civitatis moribus. Ad hastam pub- 
licam nunquam accessit. Nullius rei neque prses, neque 
manceps factus est. Neminem neque suo nomine» neque 
subscribens, accusavit. In jus de sua re nunquam iit, 
judicium nuUum habuit Multorum consulum prsetorum- 
que praefecturas delatas sic accepit, ut neminem in pro- 
vinciam sit secutus, honoro fuerit contentus, rei familiaris 
despexerit fructum: qui ne cum Q. quidem Cicerone 
voluerit ire in Asiam, quum apud eum legati locum obti- 
nere posset. Non enim decere se arlHtrabatur, quum 
praBturam gerere noluisset, asseclam esse pnetoris. Q,ua 
in re non solum dignitati serviebat, sed etiam tranquilli- 
tati, quum suspiciones quoque vitaret crimiiium. Q,uo 
iieba^ ut ejus observantia omnibus esset carior, quum eam 
officio, non timori neque spei tribui viderent. 

VII. Incidit Cassarianum civilebellum, quum haberet 
annos circiter sexaginta. Usus est astatis vacatione, neque 
se quoquam movit ex urbe. .Qu» amicis suis opus 
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faeraat ad Pompeium proficiscentibus, omma ex soa re 
ftuniliari dedit. Ipsum Pompeium conjunctum non of- 
fendit; (nullum ab eo habebat omamentum,) ut ceteri» 
qui per eum aut honorefl, aut divitias ceperant, quorum 
partim invitissimi castra sunt secuti, partim summa cum 
ejus offensione domi remanserunt. Attici autem quies 
tantopere Caesari fuit grata, ut, victor quum privatis pecu- 
nias per epistolas imperaret, huic non solum molestus non 
fuerit, sed etiam sororis filium. et Q. Ciceronem ex Pom- 
peii castris concesserit. Sic vetere instituto vitse efiugit 
nova pericula. 

VIII. Secutum est iUud, occiso Cassarey qnum res- 
publica penes Brutos videretur esse et Cassium ac tota 
civitas se ad eps convertisset : sic M. Bruto usus est, ut 
nullo ille adplescens sequali familiarius, quam boc sene, 
neque solum eum principem consilii haberet,^sed etiam in 
convictu. Exco^tatum est a quibusdam, ut privatum 
aerarium CsBsaris interfectoribua ab equitibus Romanis 
constitueretur. Id facile effici posse arbitrati sunt, si et 
principes illius ordinis pecunias contulissent. Itaque ap- 
pellatus est a C.Flavio, Bruti familiari, Atticus, ut ejus 
rei princeps esse vellet. At ille, qui officia amicis prse- 
standa sine factione existimaret, semperque a talibus se 
consiliis removisset, respondit: si quid Brutus de* suis 
facultatibus uti voluisset, usurum, quantum hse paterentur; 
se neque cum quoquam de ea re collocuturum, neque coi- 
turum. Sic ille consensionis globus hujus unius dissen- 
sione disjectus est. Neque multo post superior esse ccspit 
Antonius, ita ut Brutus et Cassius, provinciarum, quae iis 
necis causa datas erant a consulibus, desperatis rebus, in 
exsilium proficiscerentur. Atticus, qui pecuniam simul 
cum ceteris conferre noluerat florenti illi parti, abjecto 
Bruto Italiaque cedenti LLS. eentum millia muneri misit. 
Eidem in Epiro absens trecenta jussit dari; nequo eo 
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magis potenti adulatiu est Antonio, heque desperatos 
reliquit. 

IX. Secutum est bellum geatum apud Mutinam. In 
quo n tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus, quam de- 
beam, praedicem, quum ille potius divinus fuerit : si diyi- 
natio appellanda est perpetua naturalis bonitas, quae nullis 
casibus neque agitur, neque minuitur. Hostis Antonius 
judicatusltaliacesserat; spes restituendi nulla erat. Non 
solum inimici, qui tum erant potentissimi et plurimi, sed 
etiam, qui adversariis ejus se dabant et in eo Isedendo 
aliquam consecuturos sperabant commendationem, An- 
tonii familiares insequebantur ; uxorem Fulviam omnibus 
rebus spoliare cupiebant ; liberos etiam exstinguere para- 
bant. AtticuSy quum Ciceronis intima familiaritate utere- 
tur, amicissimus esset Bruto, non modo nibU iis indulsit 
ad Antonium violandum, sed e cotitruio familiares ejus 
ex urbe profugientes, quantum potuit, texit, quibus rebus 
indiguerunt, adjuvit. P. vero Volumnio ea tribuit, ut 
plura a parente proficisci non potuerint. Ipsi autem 
Fulvise, quum litibus distineretur magnisque terroribus 
vexaretur, tanta diligentia officium suum prsestitit, ut nul- 
lum illa stiterit vadimonium sine Attico, bic sponsor om- 
nium rerum fuerit Quin etiam, quum il]a fundum se- 
cunda fortuna emisset in diem, neque post calamitatem 
versuram facere potuisset, ille se interposuit pecuniamque 
sine fenore sineque uUa stipulatione ei credidit; maxi- 
mum existimans quaestum, memorem gratumque cognosci, 
simulque aperire, se non fortunae, sed bominibus solere 
esse amicum. Quae quum faciebat, nemo eum temporis 
causa facere poterat existimare. Nemini enim in opinio- 
nem veniebat, Antonium rerum potiturum. Sed sensim 
is a nonnullis optimatibus reprebendebatur, quod parum 
odisse malos cives videretur. Ule autem, sui judicii, potius, 
quid se facere par esset, intuebatur, quam quid alii lauda- 
turi forent. 
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X. Conversa subito fortuna est Ut Antonius rediit in 
Italiam, nemo non magno in periculo Atdcum putarat 
propter intimam ^uniliaritatem Ciceronis et Bruti. Ita- 
que ad adventum imperatorum de foro decesserat, timens 
proscriptionem, latebatque apud F. Volumnium, cui, ut 
ostendimus, paullo ante opem tulerat (tanta varietas iis 
temporibus fuit fortunse, ut modo bi, modo illi in summo 
essent aut fastigio, aut periculo) : habebatque secum Q. 
Gellium Canum, ssqualem simillimumque sui. Hoc quo- 
que sit Attici bonitatis exemplum, quod cum eo, quem 
puerum in hido cognoverat, adeo conjuncte vixit, ut ad 
extremam aetatem amicitia eorum creverit. Antonius 
autem, etsi tanto odio ferebatur in Ciceronem, ut non 
Bolum ei, sed omnibus etiam ejus amicis esset inimicus» 
eosque vellet proscribere, multis hortantibus tamen Attici 
memor fuit officii, et ei, quum requisisset ubinam esset, 
Bua manu scripsit, ne timeret, statimque ad se veniret : se 
eum, et illius causa Canum de proscriptorum numero 
exemisse. Ac, ne quod in periculum incideret, quod 
noctu fiebat, praesidium ei misit. Sic Atticus in summo 
timore non solum sibi, sed etiam ei, quem carissimum 
habebat, praesidio fuit. Neque enim suas solum a quo- 
quam auxOium petiit salutis, sed conjunctim : ut appa- 
reret, nullam sejunctam sibi ab eo velle fortunam. Quod 
si gubemator praecipua laude fertur, qui navem ex hieme 
marique scopuloso servat: cur non singularis ejus ex- 
istimetur prudentia, qui ex tot tamque gravibus procellis 
civilibus ad incolumitatem pervenit 1 

XI. Quibus ex malis ut se eraersit, nihil aliud egit, 
quam ut plurimis, quibus rebus posset, esset auxilio. 
Quum proscriptos prasmiis imperatorum vulgus conquire- 
ret, nemo in Epirum venit, cui res ulla defuerit ; nemini 
non ibi perpetuo manendi potestas facta est. Qui etiam 
post prcBlium Philippense interitumque C. Cassii et M. 
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Bruti L. Juliam Mocillaaii protoriunit et ejus filium, Aa- 
lumque Torquatum, ceteroeque pari fortuna percuUos, 
instituerit tueri, atque ex Epiro hia oronia Samothraciam 
iupportari juMerit. Difficile est, omnia persequi, et non 
neceaaarium. Illud unum intelligi volumus, illiuB liberal- 
itatem neque temporariam, neque callidam fuiase. Id ex 
ipsis reboa ac temporibus judicari potest, quod non floren- 
tibus ae venditarit, aed afflicUs semper succurrit: qui 
quidem Serviliam, ^ruti matrem» non minus post mortem 
eju8, quam florente, coluerit. Sic liberalitate utens nullas 
inimicitiaa gesait : quod neque lasdebat quemquam, neque, 
ai quam injuriam acceperat, malebat ulciaci, quam obli- 
viaci. Idem immortali memoria percepta retinebat bene- 
ficia ; qu» autem ipse tribuerat, tamdiu meminerat, quoad 
ille gratus erat, qui acceperat. Itaque hic fecit, ut vere 
dictum videatur : Sui euique m/ore* fingunt fortunam. 
Neque tamen priu9 ille fortunam, quam se ipse, finxit: 
qui cavit, ne qua in re jure plecteretur. 

XII. His igitur rebus eflecit, ut M. Yipsanius Agrippa, 
intima familiaritate conjunctus adolescenti Gsasari, quum 
propter suam gratiam et CsBsaris potentiam nuUius condi- 
tionis non haberet potestatem, potissimum ejus deligeret 
affinitatem, pFseoptaretque equitis Romani filiam genero- 
sarum nuptiis. Atque harum nuptia,rum conciliator fuit 
(non est enim celandum) M. Antonius, triumvir reipublicas 
constituendae : cujus gratia quum augere possessiones 
posset suas, tantum abfuit a cupiditate pecuniae, ut nulla 
in re usus sit ea, nisi in deprecandis amicorum aut peri- 
culis, aut incommodis. Quod quidem sub ipsa proscrip- 
tione perillustre fuit Nam quum L. Saufeii, equitis Ro- 
mani, asqualis sui, qui complures annos, studio ductus 
philosophiae, Athenis habitabat, habebatque in Italia pre^ 
tiosas possessiones, triumviri bona vendidissent oonsuetu- 
dine ea, qua tum res gerebantur: Attici labore atque 
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indastria &ctain eat, ut eodem nuntio Sauf<Mus fieret cer- 
tior, se patrimonium amisisse et lecuperasse. Idem L* 
Julium Calidum, quem post Lucretii CatuUique mortem 
multo elegantissimam poStam nostram tulisse setatem 
vere videor posse contendere, neque minus yirum bonum 
optimisque aitibus eruditum, post proscriptionem equitum 
propter magnas ejus Africanas possessiones in proscrip> 
toTum numerum a P. Volumnio, praefecto fabrum Antonii» 
absentem relatum, expediyit. Quod in preesenti utrum ei 
laboriosius, an gloriosius fuerit, di£Bcile fuit judicare: 
quod in eorum periculis, non seeus absentes, quam prae- 
sentes amicos Attico esse cure» cognitum est. 

XIII. Neque vero minus ille yir bonus pater&miHas 
habitus est, quam civis. Nam quum esset pecuniosus, 
nemo illo minus foit emax, minus sedificator. Neque 
tamen non in primis bene faabitavit, omnibusque optimis 
rebus usus est. Nam domum babuit in colle Quirinali 
Tampbilanam, ab avunculo faereditate relictam: cujus 
amoenitas non sedificio sed silva constabat. Ipsum enim 
tectum, antiquituB constitutum, plus salis, quam sumtus 
faabebat : in quo nifail commutavit, nisi si quid vetustate 
coactus est. Usus est familia, si utilitate judicandum est, 
optima ; si forma, vix mediocri. Namque in ea erant 
pueri litteratissimiy anagnostsB optimi, et plurimi librarii, 
ut ne pedisequus quidem quisquam esset, qui non utrum- 
que faorum pulchre facere posset; pari modo^otifices 
ceteri, quos cultus domesticus desiderat, apprirae boni. 
Neque tamen faorum quemquam, nisi domi natum domi- 
que fiaictum, babuit : quod est signum non solum conti- 
nentiae, sed etiam diligentifle. Nam et non intemperanter 
concupiscere, quod a plurimis videas, continentis debet 
duci : et potius diligentia, quam pretio, parare, non medi- 
ocris est industrisB. Elegans, non magnificus ; splendidus, 
non sumtuosus ; omni diligentia mu|iditiam, non affluen- 
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tiam, affectabat. Supellex modica, pon multa, ut in neu- 
tram partem conspici posset. Nec prsBteribo, quamquam 
nonnullis leye visum iri putem: quum imprimis lautus 
esset eques Romanus, et non parum liberaliter domum 
Buam omnium ordinum homines invitaret; scimus, non 
ampliuB, quam tema millia aBris, perseque in singulos 
menses, ex ephemeride eum expensum sumtui ferre soli- 
tum. Atque hoc non auditum, sed cognitum praedicamus. 
Saepe enim propter familiaritatem domesticis rebus inter- 
fuimus. 

XIV. Nemo in conyivio ejus aliud acroama audivit, 
quam anagnosten : quod nos quidem jucundissimum arbi- 
tramur. Neque unquam sine aliqua lectione apud eum 
coenatum est, ut non minus animo, quam ventre convivaB 
delectarentur. Namque eos vocabat, quorum mores a 
suis non abhorrerent. Quum tanta pecunise facta esset 
accessio, nihil de quotidiano cultu mutavit, nihil de vitae 
consuetudine : tantaque usus est moderatione, ut neque in 
sestertio vicies, quod a patre acceperat, parum se splendide 
gesserit, neque in sestertio centies affluentius vixerit» quam 
instituerat, parique fastigio steterit in utraque fortuna. 
NuUos habuit hortos, nullam suburbanam aut maritimam 
sumtuosam villam, neque in Italia, praeter Ardeatinum et 
Nomentanum, rusticum praedium : omnisque ejus pecuniae 
reditus constabat in Epiroticis et urbanis possessionibus. 
Ex quo cognosci potest, usum eum pecunisB non magni- 
tudine, sed ratione metiri solitum. 

XV. Mendacium neque dicebat, neque pati poterat. 
Itaque ejus comitas non sihe severitate erat, neqae gra- 
vitas sine facilitate; ut difficile esset intellectu, utrum eum 
amici magis vererentur, an amarent. Quidquid rogaba- 
tur, religiose promittebat: quod non liberalis, sed levis 
arbitrabatur, poUiceii, quod praestare non posset. Idem 
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in nitendo, quod semel ammisset, tanta erat cura, ut non 
mandatam, sed sudm rem videretur agere. Nunquam 
Buscepti negotii eum pertaesum est. Suam enim existi- 
mationem in ea re agi putabat : qua nihil habebat ca- 
rius. Quo fiebat, ut omnia M . et Q. Oiceronum, Oatonis, 
Hortensii, Auli T(»*quati, multorum prseterea equitum 
Romanorum negotia procuraret. £x quo judicari poterat, 
non inertia, sed judicio fugisse reipublicae procurationem. 

XVI. Humanitatis vero nullum afferre majus tesdmo- 
nium possum, quam quod adolescens idem seni Sulhs 
fuerit jucundissimus, senex adolescenti M. Bruto ; cum 
aequalibus autem suis, Q. Hortensio et M. Oicerone, sic 
vixerit, ut judicare difficile sit, cui aetati fuerit aptissimus. 
Quamquam eum prascipue dilexit Oicero, ut ne frater qui- 
dem ei Quintus carior fuerit aut familiarior. Ei rei sunt 
indicio, praeter eos libros, in quibus de eo facit mentio- 
nem, qui in vulgus sunt editi, sexdecim volumina episto- 
larum, ab consulatu eyus usque ad extremum tempus ad 
Atticum missarum : quae qui legat, non multum desideret 
historiam contextam illorum temporum. Sic enim omnia 
de Btudiis principum, vitiis ducum, mutationibuB reipub- 
licae perscripta sunt, ut nihil in iis non appareat, et facile 
existimari possit, prudentiam quodammodo esse divinatio- 
nem. Non enim Oicero ea solum, quae vivo se accide- 
runt, futura praedixit, sed etiam, qusB nunc usu veniunt» 
cecinit, ut vates. 

XVII. De pietate autem Attici quid plura commemo- 
rem? quum hoc ipsum vere gloriantem audierim in funere 
matris suse, quam extulft annorum nonaginta, quum esset 
septem et sexaginta, se nunquam cum matre in gratiam 
redisse, nunquam cum sorore fuisse in simultate, quam 
prope aequalem habebat. Quod est signum, aut nuUam 
unquam inter eos querimoniam intercessisse, aut hunc ea 
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fuiMe in 8ao6 indulgentia, ut, quos amare deberet, insci 
eifl nefas duceret. Neque id fecit natura soIuid» quam- 
quam omnes ei paremua, sed etiam doctrina. Nam et 
principum philoeophorum ita percepta habuit praecepta, 
ut iia ad vitam agendam, non ad oatentationem, uteretur. 

XVIIL Moris etiam maj<Mnim aummus imitator fuit 
antiquitatiaque amator : quun adeo diligenter habuit cog- 
nitam, ut eam totam in eo volumine exposuerit, quo ma- 
gistratuB omayiu NuUa enim lex» neque pax, neqae 
bellum, neqne res iUustriB est popuH Romani, quae non ia 
eo suo tempore slt notata : et, quod difficillimum fiiit, sic 
familiarum originem subtexuit, ut ex eo clarorum viroram 
propagines possimus cognoscere. Fecit hoc idem sepa- 
ratim in aliis libris : ut M. Bruti rogatu Juniam fiLmiliam 
a stirpe ad hanc etatem orcUne enumeravit, notana, qui, a 
quo ortus, quos honores, quibusque temporibus cepim^ /^j 
Fari modo Maroelli Claudii, Marcell<urum ; ScipiomuTCor- 
nelii et Fabii Maxirai, Fabiorum et ^miliorum quoque : 
quibis libris nihil potest esse dulcius iis, qui aliquam cupi- 
ditatem habent notitiaB clarorum virorum. Attigit quoque 
poeticam: credimus, ne ejus expers esset suavitatis. 
Namque yersibus, qui honore rerumque gestarum ampli- 
tudine ceteros Romani populi praestiterunt, exposuit ita, 
ut sub singulonim imaginibus facta magistratusque eorum 
non amplius quatemis quinisve versibus descripserit: 
quod vix credendum sit, tantas res tam breviter potuisse 
declarari. Est etiam unus liber, Grsece confectus, de con- 
sulatu Ciceronis. \ 

XIX. Hactenus Attico vivo edita haec a nobis sunt. 
Nunc, quoniam fortuna nos superstites ei esse voluit, reli- 
qua persequemur» et, quantum potuerimus, reram exem- 
plis lectores docebimus, sicut supra significavimus» suos 
cuique mores plerumque conciliare fortunam. Namque 
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faic contentUB ordine equestri, quo erat ortue, in affinita- 
tem p^nrenit imperatoris divi filii : quum jam ante famili* 
aritat^n ejus esset consecutusnullaaliare, quam elegantia 
vitse, qua ceteroa ceperat principes civitatiB, dignitate pari, 
fortuna humiliore. Tanta enim prosperitas Ceesarem est 
consecuta, ut nihil ei non tribuerit fortuna, quod cuiquam 
ante detulerit, et condliarit, quod nemo adhuc ciTis Ro- 
manufl quivit consequi. Nata est autem Attico neptis ex 
Agrippa, cui virginem filiam collocarat. Hanc Caesar, vix 
anniculam, Tiberio Claudio Neroni, Drusilla nato, pri« 
vigno Biio, despondit : qusB conjunctio necessitudinem eo- 
rum sanxit, familiaritatem reddidit frequentiorem. 

XX. Quamris ante haec sponsalia non solum, quum ab 
nrbe abesset, nunquam ad suorum quemquam litteras misit» 
quin Attico mitteret, quid ageret, imprimis, quid legeret, 
quibusque in locis, et quam diu esset moraturus: sed 
etiam, quum esset in urbe, et propter suas infinitas occu- 
pationes minus saepe, quam vellet, Attico frueretur, nuUus 
dies temere intercessit, quo non ad eum Bcriheret, quum 
modo aliquid de antiquitate ab eo requireret, modo ali- 
quam ei quaestionem poeticam proponeret, interdum jo- 
cana ejus verbosiores eliceret epistolas. Ex quo aQcidit, 
quumffides Jovis Feretrii, in Capitolio ab Romulo consti- 
tutik, vetuBtate atque incuria detecta prolaberetur, ut Attici 
admonitu Ceesar eam reficiendam curaret. Neque vero 
ab M. Antonio minus absens litteris colebatur : adeo, ut 
accurate ille ex ultimis terris, quid ageret, quid curae sibi 
haberet, certiorem faceret Atticum. Hoc quale sit, facil- 
ius existimabit is, qui judicare poterit, quantae sit sapien- 
tiae, eorum retinere usum benevolentiamque, inter quos 
maximarttm rerum non solum SBmulatio, sed obtrectatio 
tanta intercedebat, quantam iuit incidere necesse inter 
Csesarem atque Antonium, quum se uterque principem non 
BC^um urbis Roman», sed orbis terrarum esse cuperet. 
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XXI. Tali modo quum septem et septuaginta anuoB 
complesset, atque ad extremam senectutem non minus 
dignitate, quam gratia fortunaque creTiBset (multas enim 
hereditates nulla alia.re, quam bonitate, est conaecutus), 
tantaque prosperitate ubus esset valetudinis, ut annis tii- 
ginta medicina non indig^isset : nactus est morbum, quem 
initio et ipse et medici contemserunt. Nam putarunt 
esse tenesmon, cui remedia celeria faciliaque propone- 
bantur. In hoc quum tres menses sine ullis doloribus, 
prseterquam quos ex curatione capiebat, consumsisset : 
subito tanta vis morbi in imum intestinum prorupit, ut 
extremo tempore per lumbos fistula putris erupenL 
Atque hoc priusquam ei accideret, postquam in dies do- 
lores aocrescere febresque accessisse sensit, Agrippam 
generum ad se arcessi jussit, et cum eo L. Comelium Bal- 
bum Sextumque Peducseum. Hos ut venisse vidit, in 
cubitum innixus : Quantam, inquit, curam diUgeiUiamque 
in valetudine mea tuenda hoc tempare adhihuerim^ quum 
vas testes haheam, nihU necesse est pluribue verbis comme- 
morare. Quilms guoniam^ ut spero, satisfeci, me nihil re- 
liqui Jecisse, quod ad sanandum me pertineret^ reliquum 
est^ ut egomet mihi consulam. Id vos ignorare noluu Nam 
mihi statf dlere morhum desinere. Namque Ms diehus qiddr 
quid cibi potionisque sumsi, ita produxi vitam^utauxerim 
dolores sine spe salutis. Quare a vohis peto primum, ut 
consUium prohetis meum: deinde, nejrustra dehortando 
coneminu 

XXII. Hac oratione habita tanta constantia vocis atque 
vultus, ut non ex vita, sed ex domo in domum videretur 
migrare, quum quidem Agrippa eum flens atque osculans 
oraret atque obsecraret, ne ad id, quod natura cogeret, 
ipse quoque sibi acceleraret, et, quoniam tum quoque 
posset temporibus superesse, se sibi suisque reservaret, 
preces ejus tacituma sua obstinatione depressit. Sic 
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qaum biduum cibo se abstinuisset, subito febris decessit, 
leviorque morbus esse coBpit Tamen propositum nihilo 
seciuB peregit Itaque die quinto post, quam id consilium 
inierat, pridie kalendas AprileSy On. Domitio, 0. Sosio, 
consulibus, decessit. Elatus est in lecticula, ut ipse prse- 
scripserat, sine uUa pompa funeris, comitantibus omnibus 
bonis, maxima vulgi frequentia. Sepultus est juxta viam 
Appiam, ad quintum lapidem» in monumento Q,. Caecilii, 
avunculi sui. 
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THE DE SENECTDTE. 



M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, &c. « Marcus TuUius Cic- 
ero's Cato the Elder, or Concerning Old Age." Most editions in- 
sert the word Dialogus after De Senectute ; incorrectly, however, 
since the present work is not properly a dialogue, but a continued 
discourse*, delivered by Cato the Censor, at the request of Scipio 
^milianus and Leelius. 

CATO MAJOR. Withmajorsupplynaft*. The termi7ui;of servea 
to distinguish him from Cato mtnor, or the younger Cato, called, 
also, Uticensia, from his having put an end to his existence at Utica. 
The younger Cato was great-grandson of the elder. 

DE SENECTUTE. ThisIittletract,drawDupattheendof B.C. 
45, or the commencement of B.C. 44, for the purpose of pointing out 
how the burden of old age may be most easily supported, is ad- 
dressed to the celebrated Titus Pomponius Atticus (more com- 
nionly known by the appellation of Atticus alone), the friend of 
Cicero, and whose life by Comelius Nepos is given in the present 
volume. Atticus was now in his sizty-eighth year, while Cicero 
himself was in his sixty-second or sixty-thiid. This work is first 
mentioned in a letter written by Cicero from Puteoli, on the llth 
of May, B.C. 44 (£>. ad AU.j xiv., 21 ; compaare xvii., 11), and ia 
tbere spoken of as already in the hands of his friend. In the short 
introductory dialogue, Scipio .£milianu8 and Lelius are supposed 
to have paid a visit during the consulship of T. Quinctius Flamini- 
nus and M*. Acilius Balbus (B.C. 160, vid. c. 5 and 10) to Cato the 
Censor, at that time eighty-four years old. Beholding with admi- 
ration the activity of body and cheerfulness of mind which he dis- 
played, they request him to point out by what means the weight of 
increasing years may most easily be bome. Cato willingly com- 
plies, and commences a dissertation in which he seeks to demon- 
Btrate how unreasonable are the complaints usually urged regarding 
the miseries which attend the dose of a protracted life. The four 
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principal objections are «tatcd and refuted in regular succession. 
It is held that old age is wretched : 1. Because it incapacitates men 
for active business ; 2. Because it renders the body feeble ; 3. Be- 
cause it deprives them of the enjoyment of almost all pleasures ; 4. 
Because it heralds the near approach of death. The first three are 
met by producing examples of many illustrious personages, in whom 
old age was not attended by any of these evils ; by arguing that such 
privations are not real, but imaginary, misfortunes ; and that, if the 
relish for some pleasures is lost, other delights of a more desirable 
and substantial character are substituted. The fourth objection is 
encountered stili more boldly by an eloquent declaration that the 
chief happiness of old age, in the eyes of the philosopher, arises 
from the conviction that it indicates the near approach of death, 
* that is, the near approach of the period when the soul shaU be re- 
leased from its debasing connection with the body, and enter un- 
fettered upon the paths of immortahty. This piece has always been 
deservedly admired as one of the most graceful moral essays be- 
queathed to us by antiquity. The purity of the language, the live- 
liness of the illustrations, tbe dignity of the sentiments, and the 
tact with which the character of the strong-minded, but self-satisfied 
and garrulous old man is maintained, have excited universal ap- 
plause. But,iiowever pleasing the picture here presented to us, 
eveiy one must perceive that it is a fancy sketch, not the faithful 
copy of a scene from nature. In fact, the whole treatise is a tissue 
of special pleading, on a question which is discussed in the same 
tone of extravagance, on the opposite side, by Juvenal in his tenth 
satire. The logic, also, is bad ; for in several instances general prop- 
ositions are attacked by a few specious particular cases, wbich are 
mere exceptions to the rule. No one can doubt the truth of the as- 
sertions, that old age does incapacitate us for active business, that 
it does render the body feeble, and that it does blunt the keenness 
of our senses ; but, while it is a perfectly fair style of argumentto 
maintain that these are imaginary and not real ills, it is utterly ab- 
surd to deny their existence because history afibrds a few instances 
of favored individuals who have been exempted from tbeir influence. 
Cicero appears to have been indebted for the idea, if not the plan 
of this work, to Aristo of Ceos, a Stoic philosopher (c. 1) ; much, 
however, has been translated almost literaUy from the RepubUc 
of Plato (compare chapters 2, 3, 14), and more freely from tbe 
GEconomics and Cyropaedia of Xenophon. The passage with regard 
to the immortality of the soul is derived from the Timaeus, the 
Phedon^ the Ph»drus, and the Menon ; and some editors have 
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traced the obserrations upon the diseases of yonng men (c. 19) to 
Hippocrates. It must be remarked, that although Cato was a rigid 
follower of the Porch, the doctrines here propounded have little of 
the austerity of that sect, but savor DM>re of the gentle and easy dis- 
cipline of the Peripatetics. {Smith's DicL Gr. and Rom. Biog., dtc, 



CHAPTER I. 

^ 1. 

O Tite, «t quid ego adjuro, &c. « O Titus, if in aught I shall have 
aided (thee), or shall have lightencd the care." These hexameters 
are quoted fh>m the old poet Ennius, who addresses them to Titus 
Quinctius Flamioinus, the celebrated Roman commander. But 
whether fae addressed them in his own person or not, and of what 
nature was the distress which is sought to be alleviated, remains a 
mere matter of opinion. Most commentators suppose that Ennius 
utters these verses himself, and that the distress alluded to was oc- 
casioned by the infamous conduct of the brother of Flamininus, who 
was expelled in consequence from the senate by Cato, at that time 
censor, B.C. 184 (Ltv., xxxix., 42). Drakenborch, however, thinks 
that in the poem of Ennius, from which the lines w^e taken, they 
were uttered by Sextus uElius Peetus, the coUeague of Flamininas 
in the consulship, and that the trouble and disquiet of the latter 
arose from the alaiming prodigies which prevented for a period his 
departure from Rome for the Macedonian war. (Compare Ltv., 
xxxii., 9.) Drakenborch^s opinion appears the more correct one. 
Cicero, on the present occasion, applies these same lines to his 
friend Atticus, who had the same prsnomen (Titus) as Flamininus, 
and whose distress arose from the gloomy state of public affairs, 
as connected with the usurpation of Caesar. 

Adjuro. Some editions have adjueroi but adjuro, as Drakenborch 
lemarks, is the more correct forro, being by syncope for adjuvero, 
like morufa and admorunt for moverunt and admoverunt. {Sil. Ital.,^ 
'xiv., 141 ; Virg.f JEn., iv., 367.) — Levatso. Old form for levavero, 
like amatso for amav«ro, and ara»8o for arwoero. Consult Znmpty ^ 
16 1 .— Qua nunc te coquit. ** Which now disquiets thee," t. c, keeps 
thee in a feverish state of mind, or, more literally, causes thy bosom 
to boil. This figurative usage of coquo is of common occurrence. — 
Veraat. " Keeps continually harassing." Observe the force of the 
irequentative. The image is borrowed from the idea of an arrow 
fixed in a wound, and continaally fretting it. Observe, moreover, 
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that the final syllable in vertat is lengthened here by the orm, so 
that there is no need of reading tttb for in, aa some do. — Pramij 
for pramii. Some MSS. and editions have pretiif which is con- 
demned by Bentley (ad Ter., Andr.f ii., 1, 20), who maintains that 
no poet before Propertias employed the double i in the genitive 
singular. (Compare Zumpt^ ^ 49, note 1.) ^ 

lUe vir, Aauil mtigna cum re, &c. "That man, with no great 
wealth indeed, yet rich in tnistworthiness," i. e., poor in point of 
worldly means, but rich in all that is worthy of reliance on the part 
of his fellow-men. Commentators generaliy suppose that Ennius 
ia meant, and that Cicero here desoribes him by a Une drawn from 
one of his poems, but referring there to some other person. Dra- 
kenborch, however, more correctly, refers this verse' to Sextus 
.£lius P»tu8, already mentioned, and thinks that Cicero meant this 
individual, not Ennius. — Plenu* fidei. Observe here the elision of 
the final e in plenus, before a consonant, in the beginning of the next 
word. The earlier Latin poets were in the habit of frequently eli- 
dipg the letter s, in words ending in U and us, when followed by a 
word beginning with a consonant, and thus permitting the vowel to 
remain short. — Fidei. As regards the penult in this word, .consult 
Anthon^s Lat. Pros., p. 17, note. C^ 

Sollicitari te^ Tite, &c. Another quotation from Ennius, but prob- 
ably only in part, the first portion of the line being, in all likelihbod, 
from the pen of Cicero hmiself The verse in Ennius runs as f<rt- 
lows : ** Et qua deprimeris frustra noctesque diesque," Consult, how- 
ever, Column.y ad loc., p. 140.— Moderationem ammi tui, &q. " Your 
moderation and even temper of mind ;" more literally, " the mod- 
eration of your mind, and your equanimity." As regards the mod* 
eration of Atticus, compare Nep., Att., c. 14. Observe, moreover, 
that aquitas is here equiyalent to aquahUitas, of which Cioero him- 
self gives us the definition elsewhere (O/., i., 26, 2): "Prteclara 
est aquabilitas in omhi vita^ idem semper vultus, eademque frons." 

Cognomen Athenis deportasse. His surname of Atticus appears to 
have been given him on account of his long residence at Atheas 
<twenty years), but more particalarly on account of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature oi Gceece. (Compare 
Cic, de Fin.y v. 2 ; JVep., Att., c. 3, 4:.y-^Humanitatem et prudentiam, 
«* The philosophic calmness of a cultivated intellect, as well as a pra- 
dent spirit." Observe the peculiar force of kumanitatem, a term 
which some explain here by ** polite leaming," and others by " a 
taste for literature." The true meaning is given by Wetzel : " Hur 
fnanitas, hoc locd, est animi literis exeulti aquahUitas, qui nihiladmiratur 
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nuUi cum acciderit, nihU, antequam wmeritt non evenire 'posee arbitra' 
tur." Indeed, the context evidently requires such an explanation; 
and it is in fuU accordance, moreover, with the language of Nepos, 
in his life of Atticus (c. 17), where he says of him, ^* Prineipum phi- 
losopkorum ita percepta habuit pracepia, ut his ad vitam agendam, non 
ad ostentationem uteretur.** As regards the "prudentia" of Atticus, 
consult Nepos, Att., e. 6, seqq. 

Eisdem rebus. He alludes to the gloomy state of public afSiirs.— 
QuUms me ipsum. " By which I conf^Siss that I myself am.** Sup- 
p2y suspicor before nu ipsum, in the sense offateor, and observe the 
seogma that takes place in the verb.^£/ major est. ** Is both a 
heavier task." Observe that major is here equivalent to majoris 
opera. — In aliud tempus differenda. Because, amid the ruin of his 
country'8 freedom, he is now more in need of the consolation of 
others, than able to impart it himself. — De seneetute. Cicero, thrown 
out from all participation in public aflhinB, composed the present 
treatise with the Tiew of forgetting, or, at least, aUeviating his po- 
iitical disquiet. 

;- ^2. 

Quod miki eommune tecum est. Cicero, as we have before re- 
marked, was now in his sixty-second or sixty-third year, and Atti- 
cus in his sixty-eighth. — Aut jam urgentis, dcc. " Either already 
pressing upon us, or, at least, rapidly advancing." Observe the 
foTce of the frequentative. — Modice ae sapienter, " With composure 
and good sense." — Tu occurrebas digmts eo munere, dcc. " You oc* 
-curred to me as one worthy of such a present, which we might euch 
of us use with common advantage,'' i. « , as a suitable person unto 
.wh6m to inscribe such a work, a work to which we might both of 
us have recourse with equal advantage. With occurrebas supply 
animo or menti. — Ut non modo dbsterserit, "That it has not only 
wiped away," t. e., completely removed. A metaphor from the 
wiping away of tears, blood, &c. — MoUem et jucundam. " An easy 
burden and^pleasing to endure." 

Satis digne. _ " Sufficiently in accordance with its true worth.'* 
The term digne here has been deemed spurious by some editors, and 
a mere marginal explanation of satis, which eventually crept into 
the text. Not so, however, by any means. We have rendered it 
in^accordance with the explanation of Klotz, "nocA ihrem wakren 
Wertke,** who refeis in support of his opinion to Cic.,pro Rosc. Am., 
12, ^ 33 : " Quem pro dignitate ne Uatdare quidem quisquam satis 
passet.*^ Ochsner ccHnpares Cic., Orat. post red. in sen, kab., c. 8, $ 
19 : " Quis de iali cive satis digne wnquam loquetur T' and Vell. 
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PtUere.t ii./d7 : ** Huju$ temporis fortunam ne deflere quidem quisquam 
eatiM digne potuit." — Cui qui pareat. " Since he who yields obedi- 
ence to it," t. e., who obeys and carries out its precepts. Equiva- 
lent to quum ie qui ei pareat. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 804.) 

De ceterie. " Qf the other topicscoimected witb it," t. e.y of the 
other praises and parts of philosopbj. Compare Wetzel : « de ce- 
teris phUoeophia laudibus et partibus.** Facciolati» less correctly, re- 
fers ceterie to the other perioda of life, and explains it as follows : 
" de ceteris tttatis temporibus et vita partibus, quibus medetur phHoso- 
phia." — Hunc librum, dcc. Goez maintains that we must read nunc 
in place of hunc, and mittimus for misimus. But there is no need 
whatever of any change, since the pronoun of itaelf carries with it 
the idea of preaent time, while misimus is far more in accordance 
with the Latin epistolary style than mittimus would be. 

Tithono. Tithonus, son of Laomedon, became a favorite of Au- 
rora, who obtained for bim immortality from Jove, but forgot to ask, 
at the same time, for undecaying youth. He attained, therefore, to 
a very advanced, but helpless and wretched old age, until the god- 
dess, out of compassion, changed him into a rim^y or cicada. ( Sehol. 
ad II, xi., \.—Tzttz. ad Lycophr., l^.y^Vt Aristo Cius. " As Aristo 
of Ceos has done." Supply /ectf. . Aristo was a peripatetic philos- 
opher, and a native of the Isbind of Ceos (Kiitc)* where his birth- 
place was the town of luiis ('lovA/f). He succeeded, after the 
death of his master Lycon, to the management of the peripatetic 
scbool, about B.C. 230. He is often confounded with Aristo of 
Chios, the stoic philosopher and disciple of Zeno. — Cius. The edi- 
tions fluctuate between Chius and Ceus, the greater number, and 
4imong them Orelli'8, having Chivs. The fonn Cius, however, is 
decidedly preferable in this place. The corresponding Greek ad- 
jective is Keioc. Consult Spaldingt ad Quintil.^ iii., 1, 10, not. crit., 
and the remarks of Nauckf in the Neue Jahrbucherf &c., twelfth sup- 
plementary vol., p. 668. 

Parum enim esset auctoritatis infabula. Tbe remarks of an im- 
aginary cbaracter like Tithonus would cariy little weight with them, 
whereas those ascribed/ to Cato in the present essay are perfectly 
consistent with his true character, or expressly verified by auth^q- 
tic history.— ifcr. Catoni seni. "To Marcus Cato, the elder. " 
Marcus Porcins Cato, usuallystyled thecensor, from the remarkable 
spirit and integrity with which he discharged the duties of that office. 
He was now, as we have already observed, in his eighty-fourth year 
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(Consult Dotes on the title of this work.) — Aj^ quem. Scipio and 
Lslius are here supposed to have paid him a visit, and the scene 
of the conyersation is his own residence . — Scipionem. The younger 
Africanus, called Scipio iEmilianus. He was the son of Paulus* 
iEmiliuSy the conqueror of Macedohia, and was adopted by the son 
of Scipio Africanus the elder. It was this youn^er Africanus that 
destroyed Carthage B.C. 146, about four years after the date of the 
present conyersation. The Lslius here nientioned in conjunction 
with him was C. Lselius Sapiens, son of the elder Lelins. His in- 
tlmacy with Africanus the younger was as remarkable as his father'8 
friendfihip with the elder, and it obtained an imperishable monument 
in Cicero's treatise, entitled «' Lalius, sive De AmicitiaV As Lelius 
was the elder of the two, he is named before Scipio in the text. 

AdrMrante». ** Expressing their wonder.'' — Qui si eruditius vide- 
hitur disputare. " Now if be shall appear to discourse with more 
erudition." Equiyalent to si autem ilie mdeatur. {Zumpt^ (j 804.) — 
In suis libris. The activity of this many-sided man found leisure 
for the composition of seyeral hterary works, tfae most important of 
which were his treatise on husbandry (" De Re Rustica") and his 
** Origines," in which he gave the history of Rome, together with 
the origins of the Italian towns and communities. — Grttcis literis. 
"To Grecian Uteratnre." (Compare chapters 8 and 11.) Cato 
applied himself in old age to the study of Grecian literature, with 
wbich in his youth he had no acquaintance, although he was not ig- 
norant of the Greek language. — Plura. Supply addere. 



CHAPTER IL 

H. 

Cum hoc C. Lodio. "With Caius Laelius here." Obserye tfaat 
the pronoun hic is used of objects which are nearest to the speaker, 
wfaereas more distant ones are referred to by iUe. — Ceterarum rc- 
rum. Equivalent to quod attinet ad ceteras res. An imitation of tfae 
Greek idiom. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 437, note 1 .) — Onus JEtna gravius. 
Compare Euripides, Herc. Fttr.,*637, to ynf^ac aet papvrepov Alrvac 
oKOTri^Mv. The allusion is to the giants who, according to the 
poets, lay buried beneath iEtna, with the wh<^e mass of the mount- 
ain pressing upon them. There, for example, lay Enceladus, ac- 
cording to Virgil (^n., iii., 578) ; Typhoeus, according to Pindar 
{Pyth., i., 11) ; and Briareus, according to Callimachus {Del., 143). 
Compare Apollodorus, i., 6, 3. 

Quibus enim nihil est, &c. ** For unto those who have no ro- 
F2 
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Bources in themselTes,** ^. Observe that nihU opU is here the 
Bame as nikd virtuti$ ae MtipiaUm, and that the alhision is to the 
well-known Stoic maxim that the wise man contained within himr 
eelf all the meana and requisites for a happy existence. {BiUer^ 
Anc. Pkd.j iii., p. 688.) — Omma atas gramt est, ** Every stage of 
human life ia burdeQsome,** t. «., becauae they depend entirely od ez- 
ternal cauees, wfaieh are wholly subject to the caprioe of fortune. — 
Qu4>i naturtB necessitoi dfferat. This is in accordance with the Stoic 
doctrine " vivere amvenienter natura.** Compare Seneea, Efitt.y 71, 
^ 24, 26 : *' Sapieru atat ereetus tub quolibet pondere ; nuUa illum res 
minorem facit ; nikU iUi e^m, f «c ferenda tunt, *dispUeet. Nam 
quiiquid cadere in hominem potest, m se ceeidisse non queritur.** 

Adeptam. " When attained to.** A better reading than adepti. 
<« On having attained to it," and giyen by Gemhard, Orelli, dcc — 
Obrepere aiunt eam, dcc. The idea on which the image is based lies 
in Pliny*s **feles obrepunt a«tW {H, N.^ X., 78). Compare .fschi- 
nes Socratic. (Axioeh., c. 9), Xaiddv wreic^Me rd yifpacf and JaTenal 
(iz., 129), ** OtrepU non inieUeeta senectus."^Falsum putare. " To 
entertain an erroneous opinion on the sobject." » Quid enim t 
'* What, pray 1" The common, but inferior reading, is qui enim ci- 
tius, dte. ^ 

Aiolescentia senectus^ 6cc, Those between the ages of seventeen 
and forty-siz were commonly called juniores, jutenes, or adoiescen- 
tes ; those between forty-six ana sixty, seniores; and those aboYe 
sizty, senes. Hence we see tfaat adolescentia and senectus border on 
each other. — Quam octogesimum. Observe that quam is here for 
potiu^ quam. — NuUa conaolatione permuUere posset^ dtc. "Could 
soothe a fooUsh old age by no consolafion (in its power to impart)," 
t. «., could by no means in its power bonsole a weak and frivolous 
mind under the usual consequeaces of a prolonged existence. 

Si soletis. ** Since you are accustomed." Obserre that si with 
the indicatiye has here the force of ^aitism, as denoting something 
dertain. Had any doubt been imiJlled, the subjnnctiye would have 
been used. — Qua utinam digna esset. «<And wonld that it were 
worthy . " Observe, again, the employment of the relatiye to expresa 
the demonstrative with a conjunction. (Zumpt, ^ S(fS.)—Nostroque 
cognomine. " And of the surname that has been bestowed upon me.*' 
Tfae pronoun has here an objective force. The samame referred 
to is that of Sapiens. His ancestors for tfaree generations faad been 
named M. Poroius, and it is said by Plutarch (Vt/. Cat, Maj.^ i.) 
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that at first he was known by th6 ildditional cognomen Priscus« but 
was a/lerward called CatOy a name denoting that practical wisdom 
(eaiiis, <' wise," " shrewd") which is the result of natural sagacity, 
coihbined with experience of civil and political afiairs. The quali- 
ties implied in the word Cato were subsequently acknowledged by 
the plainer and less archaic title of Sapien», by which he was so 
well known in his old age that Cicero here, and also in the treatise 
** De AmicUia" (c. 2), makes it his quasi cognomen. (Smith, Dict, 
Biogr.y 9.V.) 

Naturam optimam ducem. The Stoics, as already remarked, re- 
ferred all things to nature, and their grand rule was in all things to 
live according to her laws. For a virtuous life, according to them, 
was merely a life agreeable to our experience of what is.going on 
rn nature, since tbe human is a part of the universal nature. {Diog. 
Laert.y yii., 87.) — Cum cetera partes atatis, &c. *' After the other 
parts in life have been wisely distributed," i. e., afl£er all the pre- 
ceding periods of life have had their peculiar and proper enjoy- 
ments assigned to them. The true reading here is discripta Mni, 
as denoting distribution. The conmion reading is descripta sint, 
but deecrihere is " to write down," " to copy." Observe, morepver, 
that partes is here employed in its dramatic sense, as indicating a 
part or character to be sustained. — Extremum aetum. "The last 
act of all," i. e., old age.— Jn«-/i. V Unskillful." The adjective 
tTiers is here employed in itsprimitive meaning, the word being 
compounded of in privative and ars. Compare Lucil., ap. Serv. ad 
JEn., iv., 158 : ** Ut perhibetur iners, aars in quo non erit uUa." 

Esse aliquod extremum, &c. " That there should be something to 
mark the close of existence, and, as in the case of the fruits of trees 
and the productions of tbe earth, spmething, from the fuUness of ita 
own maturity, drooping^ as it were, and just ready to fall, which 
must be endure<| by the wise man with calm resignation." There 
must be no comma after maturitate tempestiva, since these words 
belong tp what foUows, the maturity meant being tbat of old age, 
whose fruit is withered and drooping. The teim vietus is weU ex- 
plaiiied by Wetzel : " Vietum, languidum, sinevi, naiuralibus viribus 
frivatum, fte/iapafffiivov, a vetere ghssatofe explicatum."~'Gigantum 
modo. " Afler the manner of the giants." Observe that modo is 
bere employed, not more, because the giants warred against beaven 
only once. (Compare ApoUodorus, i., 6, 1 ; Horat., Od., iii., 4, 49, 
seqq.) Ochsner oaUs our attention to th6 inverted nature of this 
'sentence, instead ofquid est tmm aliud natura repugnarc nisi gigan- 
ium modo bellare cum dOs. 
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Chratissimum nobisj 6lc. ** You wtU have done a very acceptable 
service to both of as, that I may ans wer for Scipio also. " As Laelius 
was the elder, hi9 age gave bim this privilege. Thus we have ia 
the "De Amicttid'* (c. 9) the following language from Fannius: 
" 7\» vero pergej Lteli ; pro koc enimf qui minor est natu^ meo jure rc- 
Mpondeo." — Volumtu quidem certe. "We wish, indeed/ at least." 
Observe that volumus has here the force of desideramus. — Ingravet- 
centem atatem. ** The weight of increasing years,*' t. e., old age as 
it comes on. Literally, ** age beginning to grow heavy." — Si futu- 
rum est.^ " Since it is going to prove." — Quam nobis quoque ingredi- 
endum sit. "On which we also may have to enter.** The more 
nsual form of constrnction would be qua nobis quoque ingredienda 
sit ; the present use of the gerund, however, occurs also in Varro 
{R. R.y iii., 3, 9, 18) : " Ohjiciendum jndlis polentam*^ as well as else- 
where. (Consult Sanctii Minerv.f iii., 8, and the note of Perizonius -^ 
and also StaUbaumy ad Rudd., ii., p. 251, n. 59.) Some editions 
read qua here instead of quam ; Cicero, however, says, viam or in 
viam ingredi, not via.—Istuc. For istoc, from istiCf istac, istoc, or 
istuc. Not the adverb. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ut potero. "As well as I shall be able." — Meorum tBqualium. 
"Of my companions in years," t. «., of men of my own years. — 
Pares autem, vetere proverbio, &c. " Like, you know, according to 
the old saying, congregate most easily with iike.*' This is the 
same as our common English expression, " Birds of a feather flock 
together.*'. ^Compare Aristotle (Eth., 8, 1), 'OOev rov bftoidv ^iv 
<&f bfioiov, K€u Ko?/>idv irori Koh)ibv, and Plato (Sympos., c. 18, 3), *0 
wa^ibc X6yof ei Jtx^i, 6c bfioiov dfioltf) de< frtXdCei* — Qua C. Saiina- 
tor, <&c. " (And listened to the things) which Caius Salinator, &c., 
were accustomed to deplore." Observe here the anacolathon, qtut 
being the relative to querelis in thought merely, not in grammatical 
cpnnection, so that it is the same as saying sape interfui querelis et 
audivi qute, &c. Compare Ep. ad Div., ii., 8, 2 : " Sermonibus qum 
nec possunt scribi nee scribenda sutU." Some of the MSS. have quas 
C. Salinator, quas Sp. Albinus, of which Beier (ad Off., ii., p. 150, 
365) and Hermann both approve ; but we have preferred allowing 
tfae ordinary text to remain unchangod. 
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C. Salinator. Caias Livius Salinator is meant, who was consal 
A.U.C. 665. {Lh.t xxxviii., 35.) — Sp. AUnnu*. Sparius Posthu- 
mus Albinus was consul A.U.C. 567, and died, while augnr, in 573. 
— Quod carerent. Observe the employment of the subjunctiTe, as 
indicating merely their own sentiments, not those of the speaker or 
author. So, a little after, **sinQ.qQibus putarefU.'' — Vitam nuUam, 
" That life was of no yalue.*' Observe that nullam here is eqaiva- 
lent to nullius momenti or jnretii. This vita nuUa is directly opposed 
to the "vi/a vitalis'^ of Ennius {Cic., de Am.^ 6). — Cdi. "To be 
courted." 

Qui miki non id videbantur aecusare, 6lc. ** Now these men ap- 
peared to me to blame nothing of the kind that ought to have been 
blamed." Observe, in the first place, that qui here, at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, is equivalent to hi autem, and consult Zumpt, . 
^ 803 ; and, in the next place, that id is here the same as tale. 
Compare the version of Nauck : " nichta von der Art, wa» anzuklagen 
gewesen wdre." The common mode of rendering the clause (" ap- 
pcared to me not to blame that which should have been blamed") 
makes Cato say that the ground of their complaint was a correct 
one, but was not properly put forth ! (Compare the remarks of 
NoMck, in the Neue Jahrb., 12 supp. vol., p. 669.) — Quod esset accu- 
sandum. The subjunctive is here employed, because id precedes 
in the sense of tale. {Zumpt, ^ 556.)-«£7>tf venirent, *^ Would occur 
as a matter of course," t. e., would necessarily be experienced by. 
— Quorum ego muUorum, &c. " Of many of whom I have known 
the old age to be without complaint, since they both did not take it 
ill that they were released from the fetters of their passions, and,^' 
&,c. Libidinum is here, in fact, equivalent to voluptatum. Observe, 
moreover, that qui takes the subjunctive here because indicating 
the reason or ground of wh^ precedes. 

In moribus est non in atate. " Lies in the habits, not in the age 
of the individual," i. e., in the man, not in the ^ge.^Moderati, et 
nec difficUes, &c. " Of well-regulated desires, and who are neither 
morose nor churlish." The term moderati here is less correctly 
rendered by some " of moderate views.". It rather answers, on 
the contrary, to PIato's Koofuoi {Rep., 560, D.), or, as Wetzel ex- 
plains it, " Qui a voluptatibus et ^piditatibus temperare sibi possunt.'*^ 
—Importunitas et inhumanitas. " Unseasonable and churlish behav- 
ior." 

: t ^8. 

Propter opes et copias, et dignitatem tuam, " On account of the 
inflaence, and ample possessions, and high character which you 
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enjoy." By opet is here meaot inflnence or eiedit in tiie state ; by 
ecfiasy on the contraiy, priTate resonrcea. Piotarch describes tbese 
last aa Tery extensiye. ** When/' he obeerFes, «<Cato's desire of 
weaith increased, and he foand agricultnre rather amnsing than 
profitable, he tamed his tboughts to surer dependences, and em- 
ployed his money in pnrchasing pDnds, hotbaths, i^ces proper for 
fullers, and estates in good condition having pasture-ground and 
wood-lands. From these he derived a great reventte, * such a one,* 
he uscd to say, *as Jupiter himself coold not disappoint him of ' *' 
(plut,, Vit. Cat. Maj., c. 21.) 

E8t istue quidem, Lcdi^ aliquid, dtc. " There is something, I ad- 
mit, Liehus, in what yoa say, but it by no means coveis the who2e 
ground.'* Literally, •*That remark of yours, Lelius, is indeed some- 
thing ; but all things are by no means oontained in that.*' Obsenre 
here the usual emplojrment of itte to indicate what appertains to 
the person spoken to. {Zamptt ^ 137.) — Seriphio euidam. « To a 
certain native of Seriphos.*' This was a small and unimportant 
island in the i£gean Sea, south of Cythnos, and now called Serpko. 
It is known in mythology as the island to which the ark, or cbfier, 
containing Danae and her infant son Perseus, was carried. The 
insignificance of tfae island of Seriphos caused its name to pass into 
a proyerb. (Compare Cie., N. D., I, 31 ; ArtMtoph., Aeham., 541, 
and the scboliast ad loe.) The stoty related in the text is taken 
frum Plato {Rep., i., p. 329, E.), and is related also by Plutarch (F«V. 
Themist.f c. 18). 

Nec hereule inquity &c. The point of this reply is sometimes mis- 
understood or not iully perceived. The meaning of Themistoeles 
is tfais : ** You say right, I do owe much to my country, and so much, 
in fact, that, if I had been bom in Seriphos, I iooM never have be- 
come celebrated. At the same time, howeyer, I can assure you that 
I do not owe all to my conntry. You, bowever, are so thoroughly 
eontemptibU tfi yourself (setting your insignificant country out of the 
question), tbat, had you been bora eyen at Athens, you would never 
have attained celebrity aj all." In this way he attacks not only the 
meanness of the man*s Inatiye island, but the mean spirit and stu- 
pidity of the indiyidual himself. (Compare Wetzelf ad Iqc.y—Nobilis 
. . . clarus. Plutarcfa, in relating the story, employs the term ipSo- 
^of ; Plato, boweyer, has the more ezpressiye bvo/taaroc, wbich 
comprehends both " nobilitatem generis" and '* clarittuUnem facto- 
rumf^* and which Cicero, therefore, ezpresses here by both nobilit 
and clarus, {Gemhard, ad loe,) 
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ArUM, exercitaiionesque virtutum. " The liberal arte, and the prao- 
tice of virtue." Compare tfae veraion of Fraoklin : " A life employ* 
ed in the pursoit of useful knowledge, in honorable actiona, and the 
practice of virtue." By artet are here meant arteg ingenua or liber* 
aUsy embracing, of course, titerary pursuits of every kind. The 
arma eenectuti^, mentioned in the text, are the means afibided us 
for warding oflf the discomforts of age.— /n omni ittaU. " At eveiy 
period of life," t. e., in tfae previous seasons of life.—£/enin/. A 
much better reading than afferunt, as given by Facciolati and others. 
(Consult Emeeti, Clav. Cic., and ad O/., i., 16, 6.)—Quamquam id 
maximum est. " Although this of itself is a very important consid- 
eration." Equivalent to id quod sane, &c. (Compare Zumpt^ ^ 341.) 
— Benefactorum. " Good deeds." 



CHAPTER IV. 
^IO. 

Q. Maximum. This is the famous Q. Fabius Maximns, sumamed 
Cunctator, the eelebrated opponent «f Hannibal — Tarentum recepit. 
He recovered Tarentum from the Carthaginians in bis fiflh consul- 
ship, B.C. 200, and by this success inflicted a deadly wound on Han- 
hibal^B tenure of Southern Italy. The plunder of the town was 
given up to the soldiery. (Compare Ltv., xxvii., 15, Ifi.^^Adolee-» 
eena ita dilexi aenemf 6lc. The old gcneral admitted the young sol- 
dier to the honor of an intimate acquaintance. While Fabius com* 
municated the valned results of milttary experience, he omitted not 
to instill his own personal and political partialities and dislikes into 
the ear of his attached foUower. (Smith, Dict. Biogr.y vol. i., p. 
^27.)—Comitate condita gravitat. "A dignity tempered with atfk- 
bility." More literally, " seasoned with." — Eum eolere. " To cul- 
tivate his acquaintance." 

Anno enim poety dtc. Observe the tmesis, as it is called, in post- 
quam. Fabius was consul for the first time in B.C. 233. Ligoria 
was his province, and it afiTorded him a triumph, and an opportunity 
of dedicating a temple to Honor. (Cic., N. D., ii., 2S.)—Cufnque 
eo quartum conavle, &c. Fabius obtained his fourth consulship in 
B.C. 214, when Cato was twenty years of age. Hence the iatter 
calls himself here adolescentulus, " a very young man." — Ad Capuam. 
Fabius had commenced the siege of this place the year previous 
(B.C. 216), when consul for the third time.— Qtt«»^or deinde quadri^ 
eimto post faetus «um, &c. The common text reads as foUows : 
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** Cum eo quarhim coruule adoUseetUulits milea ad Capuam profectu» 
sumt quintoque anno post ad TarCTUum qucutor : deinde <zdilis, quadri' 
enrtio post factus sum prtetor.'* Tiiere is no doobt whaterer that 
this reading is cormpt and interpolated, since it is at yariance with 
the accoanta both of ancient historians and of Cicero himself In 
the first place» Cato was not quaestor at the siege of Tarentum, but 
in Africa ; nor under Fabius Maximus, but Scipio Africanus ; and, 
moreover, so far was he from being a questor at the siege of the 
place in question, that he served on tbis occasion merely as a pri- 
vate soldier {mUes). In the next place, there is no reason whatever 
why he should speak of himself, in this passage, as edile and prs- 
tor, when his object is not to make any mention of himself, save 
only so &r as will enable him to tell the praises of Fabius. Again, 
he did not fill the pretorship in the year when Tuditanus and Cethe- 
gus were consuls, but merely the ofiice of quaestor, a fact of which 
Cicero himself is a witness. {Brut.f 15, 6.) And, finaUy, he was not 
prstor four years afler his aedileship, but the very next year. We 
ought to haye no hesitation, therefore, in rejecting adUis and prator 
from the text, with Pighius {Annal. Rom., ad ann. 549, p. 219), and 
by a change of punctoation restoring his own to Cicero. ( Wetzelf 
adloc.) 

Legis CincuB. The Lex Cincia, called also MuneraUs, was passed 
in the time of the tribune M. Cincius Alimentus (B.C. 204), and not 
only forbade a person to take any thing for his pains in plcading a 
cause, but applied also to gifts in general, limiting in the latter case 
the amount of what a person could give, and also requiring such 
gifts to be accompanied by certain formalities. {Dict. Ant., s. v.) 

Ut adolescens. " As a young man," i. e., with as much encrgy 
and spirit as if he were still in early manhood. Observe that there 
is no allusion here to youthful rashness. — Grandis. Supply ataie. — 
Et Hanmbalem juveniliter exuUantem, &.C. " And by his patient per- 
severance calmed down Hannibal, when exulting with all the ardor 
of a youthful conqueror.'' Literally, «< exulting like a young man." 
Hannibal was about thirty years of age when he entered Italy, and 
in his forty-fourth year when he left that country and returned to 
Carthage. — FamUiaris nqsler. When Cato, who had filled the office 
of quaestor under Scipio Africanus in the war against Carthage, was 
returning home, he found Ennius in Sardinia, became acquainted 
with his high powers, and brougbt him in his train to Rome, where 
he ever after hved on terms of intimacy with Cato and other emi- 
nent men of the day. 

Unus homo nobisy &c. These are the famous lines of Ennius io 
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praiae of Fabius Maxixnus» which occurred in tbe twelfth book of bis 
Annals. We find them quoted again by Cicero in his treatise Z>e 
OffieiiSt i., 71, and referred to by several other writers. Yirgil has 
imitated them in part in his iEneid (yi., 846) : 

" TimMaximus iUe es, 
Unus qui nobis eunctando restituis rem,** 

Liyy also remarks (xxx., 26) : " Sic nikil eertius est, quam unum 
hominem nohis cunctando rem restituissey sicut Ennius ait.** Compare 
Column. ad Enn., Fragm., p. 98. 

Cunctando. An allusion to the sumame Cunctatorf given to Fa- 
bius on account of his cautious and wiset^Iay in carrying on the 
war against Hannibal. — Restituit rem, " Restored the state." Rem 
for rempuhlicam. The military talents of Fabius were not, perhaps, 
of the highest order, but he understood beyond all his contempora- 
ries the nature of tho struggle, the genius of Hannibal, and the dis- 
position of bis own countrymen. Cicero says traly of him {Rep.y i.j 
1), " BeUum Punicum secundum enervavitf** a more appropriate eulogy 
tban this of Ennius, since Marcellus and Scipio restored the repub- 
lic to its military eminence, whereas Fabius made it capable of res- 
toration. {Smith, Dict. Biogr., p. 993.) — Non enim rumares, &c. 
" For he placed not disparaging reports bcfore the safety of his 
conntry," i. e.y he went on steadily pursuing his plans for the safety 
of his country, and disregarded all the secret rumors and disparag- 
ing reports which were circulated concerning him, and which as- 
cribed his dilatory movements to cowardice. Observe that the prose 
form of expression would be non enim rumores anteponehat saluti.^ 
Ergo postque magisque^ &c. The idea is this : Ergo et post ohitum 
viri gloria claruit, et magis etiam hac aiate claret, quam quum viveret. 

Tarenium vero, 6lo. Tarentum was taken by treacbery» as both 
Livy and Plutarch inform us. Either, therefore, Cato is made to re- 
fer here to some other account of its capture, or else, though the 
place was recQvered from Ae Carthaginians in the way just men- 
tioned, there was room, nevertheless, for the exercise of ** vigilan' 
tia** and " consilium.** — Salinatori. There is an error here on the 
part of Cicero. Tbe Livius who commanded the citadel of Taren- 
tum was M. Livius Macatus {Liv.y xxvii., 26 ; Plut., Vit. Fab., 23), 
not C. Livius Salinator. The same error occurs in the De Orat., ii., 
67, 273.— Jtfca opera. After the town had been taken by the Car- 
thaginians, he had fled for refuge jnto the citadel, which he main- 
tained notwithstanding all the attempts of Hannibal to dislodge him. 
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Henee lie elaimed the merit of recoTering the town, becanse its 
citadel had never failen into the hands of the enemy. 

In ioga. ** In civil life," t. e., aa a statesman. — ConstU Uenim, 
This was in B.C. 228. But the tribuneehip of Flaminias and his 
agrarian law were four years l^er, according to Polybius (ii., 21), 
80 that Cicero appears to have made an error here also. Indeed, 
his statement bears improbability on the very face of it ; for we know 
that in B.C. 227 C. Flamioius was pretor ; and the aristocratic party, 
wbich he had irreconcilably offended by his agrarian law, would 
surely never have suffered him to be elected praetor the very year 
after his tribuneship. (Smith's Dict. Biogr., vol. ii., p. 166.) — Agrum 
Picentem ei Gallicum viritim dividenti. "Proposing to divide the 
Picene and Gallic territory (among all the plebeians) man by man." 
ObserVe the force of the pi%sent participle dividenti, which becomes 
equivalent here to divieurot or dividi jubenti. The territory referred 
to lay partly in Picenum and partly among the Galli Senones on the 
coast of Umbria. The MSS. vary between PicenUm and Picenum. 
Both Picens and Picenue are in use ; but on the present occasion the 
former is to be preferred, since, in addition to MS. authority, it has 
the express testimony of the grammarian Charisius in its favor 
{Instit. Gramm.f ii., p. 198, ed. Putsch). 

Augurque cum esiet. "And although he was an augur." Ob- 
serve the force of cum. Although a member of the augural college, 
he was nevertheless so free from superstition, and of so liberal a 
spirit, as to declare, 6lc. {Facciolatif ad loc.) The idea is borrowed 
from Homer (iZ., xii., 243), elc oluvoc apiaro^t dftvveadai irepl rcdrptfc. 
— Qua contra rempublicam ferrentur. ** That those things which 

were aimed against the state." Forferrentur ferri ; another, 

but very inferior, reading ia fierent . . : . .fieri. 

^ 12. 

Filii. Fabius had two sons, the younger of whom survived him. 
(Ltr., xxxiii., 42.) The elder son, who is the one here meant, was 
named Quintus Fabius Maximus, aflef his father, and was consul 
A.U.C. 641 (B.C. 213), along vrith Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
immediately after the fourth consulship of his father. — Est tn man- 
ibus laudatio. <* The funeral oration (pronounced by hiro) is in ever}' 
body's hands." According to Cicero {Brut., 14, 18), Fabius, thongh, 
strictly speaking, not eloquent, was yet neither an unready nor an 
illiterate speaker. — Non contemnimus f " Do we not contemn in com- 
parison with him V i. e., does he not appear superior to any philos- 
opherl 
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Jn hice. "In pablic." EqoiTaleDt to wbat Cioero elsewhere 
{Of.y iii., 1, 5) terme '*m maxima celebratione.^* — Intust domique. 
** Within doors, and at home," t. «., « within the privacy of home," 
as we may ezpress it by a hendiadya. Some German editors ren- 
der intue here by " tn eeinem /miern," but altogether erroneoualy, 
since intus is opposed to tn luee. {Nautk, NeueJahrb,^ 12 supp. voL, 
p. 560.^Qt(t eermo ! quct pracepta l ** What converse (was his) ! 
What rules of conduct (feQ from his lips) !" i. e., how pleasing and 
instnictive was his conversation. — MuUiE etiam, ut in homine Romarto, 
6cc. ** An extensive acquaintance with literature, too» for a man 
who was a Roman," t. e., for one who was a Roman, and not a 
Greek. The pn^r duties of a Roman were connected with foren- 
sic, senatorial, and warlike affairs. With ut supply solet Jieri, or 
something equivalent— i)&in««/tca. Those waged by tfae Romans 
in Italy, whereas extema bella are those waged in foreign lands, not 
only by the Romans, but by other nations.— C/iruIe. Equivalent to a 
quo. 



CHAPTER V. 
^ 13. 

(fuarsum igitur. <' To what purpose now." On this use of igitur 
at the beginning of a clanse, consult HaMy ad Tursell., iii., p. 103. 
— Nefas. " Positively wicked."-^£^ct2no7i^. AUuding to Africanus 
the elder, whose quaestor he had been.— Jfoxtmt. Referring to Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, whom he has j ust been eulogizing. Tbe mean- 
ing of the clause is, that it is not in every one's power to be a Scipio 
Africanus, or a Fabius. — Pedestres. Equivalent here to terrestres. — 
Recordentur. On this yerb*s not unfrequent construetion with the 
accusative, consult Zumpt, ^ 440. — Quiete, et pure, et eleganter. The 
first of these terms refers to the silent and retired paths of a literary 
life, far removed from the turmoil of public affairs ; the second to 
purity of moral conduct ; and the third to the elegant pursuits of a 
leamed leisure.— i^tfon». " That of Plato to have been." The 
full form of expression will be Plaionis senectutemfuisse. Plato, one 
of the most eminent philosophers of antiquity, and tbe founder of 
the Academic sect, was bom B.C: 429. (Clinton, Fast. Hell., ii., p. 
^.) — Seribens. Hermippus, as cited by DiogCnes Laertius (iii., 2), 
makes Flato to have died at a nuptial banquet. — Uno et octogesimo. 
This use of uno for primo is of very frequent occurrence. {Zumpt, 
« 118.) 

Isocraies, Isocrates was a celebnited Attic rfaetorician, bom 
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B.C. 486. He died in the ninetj-nintb, or, aoeording to Suidas, 
in the one hnndred and fonrth year of his age. — Qui PanathenaicuM 
inseribitur. The work here mentioned was so called either becaase 
the aathor read it publicly at the Panathenaic feBtiyal of Minerva, 
or becanse it celebrated the praisea of all those patriotic Athenians 
who were distingroished in the annala of the state. {Drakenborck, 
ad he.) — InscribUur. Obeerve the employment here of the present, 
where we would have ezpected the perfect. Tbe reason appears 
to be thia. Before the invention of printing, the affixing of the title 
to a work was regarded in two lights, either as the act of the author 
himself, or that of the copyists. In the former case, the perfect 
wonld be emplojed, to indieate the act once for all ; but in the latter 
the present, as indicating an ofl-repeated act on the part of success- 
ive transcriberB. In modern Latinity, however, the employment 
of snch a present, though often occurring, ia decidedly erroneous. 
{Nauekf Neue Jakrb., 12 supp. TOl, p. 661.) . 

Leontinvs Gargias. << The Leontine Gorgias," t. «., Gorgias of 
Leontini, a Chalcidian colony in Sicily. He was born B.C. 480 or 
479, and enjoyed a brilUant reputation as an eloquent rhetorician. 
— Centum et septem. Pliny says 108, and others, araong whom is 
Snidas, 109 years: — Nihil habeo quod aecusem senectutem. ** I have 
no reason to complain of oljd age.'' Observe that quod is for propter 
quod. The ordinary reading is incusem, for which there is hardly 
any authority, and which, moieoyer, is not a Cicerontan term. 
Compare OreUij adloc. ^ n 

Conferunt. "Impute." — Faciebat. Observe the force of the im- 
perfect in denoting whatever is usual or wont to be done. — Sicut 
fortis equus, dLC. Commentators compare this with a passage in 
the Electra of Sophocles (v. 25, seqq.) : &cirep yap iTrwoc eijyev^g^ k. 
' r. X. — Vicit Olympia. *' Has gained the Olympic contest.'' Supply 
eertamina. An imitation of the Greek usage in the case of viKuu, 
Thus, Thucyd., i., 126, vtxiv *OXvftma : Id., vii., 67, vik&v vavfiaxiac : 
Plat., Leg., 964, C, apertjv viK&v. {Kiihner, ^ 664, ed. Jelf.y-Con' 
fectu\ For confectus. Consult note on plenu*, chap. i., 1. — Quem 
quidem probe meminisse potestis. " And you can both remember him 
well." Observe that ^uem is here for et eum, and compare Zumpt, 
^ 803. Cato means that Scipio and Lslius were neither of them 
too young not to remember the veteran poet ; for Scipio was at this 
time nearly thirty-five years of age, and Laelius was not many years 
his senior. (Compare De Am., 4, 8.) Ernesti reads quam, without 
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any support irom MSS., and, indeed, without any neGessity. Quam 
will, of course, refer to senectutem. 

Hi eoruules. ** The present consuls/' i. e., the conauls for A.U.G. 
604, B.C. 150.— T. Flamininue et 3P. AeUius. The full names were 
T. Qainctiua Flamininus and M*. Acilius Balbus. — Capionet et PAt- 
lippo iterum, emsulibuM. Quintus Marcius Philippus was consul for 
the second time, and had for his colleague Cnaeus Servilius Caepio, 
in A.U.C. 686, B.C. 169. Cato, who was born B.C. 234, would 
therefore be, as stated in the text, 66 years old at the time of £n- 
nins^s death ; while Scipio would be, at tbe same time, about 17 
years old, and Laelins a few years older. — Legem Voeoniam magna 
vocej &c. <* Had adTocated the Yoconian law with a loud voice, 
and with good lungs." Literally, '*and with good (strength of) 
sides." From various passages in Cicero, and other ahcient writ- 
ers, we find that strength of sides as well as voice was absolutely, 
required in an orator ; for tfaey very properly used the word sides 
as we do lungsy since the lungs have in themselVes no manner of 
force, but their whole motion depends on the muscles of the sides 
and breast. {FranHinj ad loc.) The verb suadeo is the technical 
one employed to express the advocating, or recommending the pas- 
sage of a law. (Compare Brut., 23, 89 ; Liv.y xlv., 21.) The Vo- 
conian law was named after its proposer, Q.-Yoconius Saxa, a trib- 
une of tbe commons. For an account of its provisions, consult 
Diet. Ant.t p. 1064, 8vo ed., and p. 200, 12mo ed. 

Paupertatem. The reference is not to actual indigence, bnt mere- 
ly to hnmble and contracted means, the true force of paupertas. 
Ennius dwelt in a small abode on the Aventine Hill, attended by a 
single female slave, and, though he might have obtained liberal aid 
from the Scipios and other noble fnends, preferred maintaining 
himself in honorable poverty by acting as a preceptor to patrician 
youths. After having lived happily to a good old age, he was car- 
ried offby a disease of the joints, most probably gout. 

^ 16. 
Etenim. '< And (well may I say this of him) for.*' Observe here 
the elliptical use of etenim, which term answers, therefore, to the 
Greek koI ydp, and compare the explanation of Beier {ad 0/., iii., 
16, 63; t. ii., p. -297), as oited by Billerbeck: ** Ennius senectute 
ptene obUctabatur. £t recte quidem : injusta enim su7it causte cur 
senectus misera videatur." — Cdntemplor animo. The verb contemplor 
properly applies, as Festus remarks, to an augur making observa- 
tions in the heavens. When it has, as in the present instance, a 
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figuratire reference to the operations of the mind^ it i8 employed 
eitber alone, as in Tuse.f l, 30, or with animo added. (Compafre Or. 
pro Deioi., 14, 40.) — Qttatuor reperio eausat. Gonsnlt Introductory 
miteB.—Quod atoeet Obeerre in this clauae, as well as in those 
that immediately follow, the employment of the subjunctive to in- 
dicate the sentiments of othera, not thoee of tbe spealier. — Earum^ 
ai plaeetf dcc. The order ia videamuSf ei placet, quanta qvamque justa 
sit unaquaque earum eausarum. The word earum is put first as the 
emphatic one in the sentence, and as referring immediately to what 
has gone before. Obaerve, moreoTer, that si takes here the indic- 
atiTe, because the speaker has no doubt that what he is going to do 
will prove aceeptable to his hearers. — Quanta. <* How weighty." 



CHAPTER VI. 

An tu, qu^ juventute geruntur, dcc. *< Is it not from those that 
are performed by young men and by phystcal strength 1" Observe 
here the emplojrment of an, where a preceding interrogation must 
be supplied by the mind, and where our idiom requires the insertion 
of a negatiTC. It is the same as saying aliisne, an iis, dcc, ** From 
any others 1 or merely from tbose," &c., and to the latter clause 
an affirmatiTe answer is always expected. (Consult Zumpt, 4 363, 
and the remarks ofNauck, Neue Jahrb., 12 supp. toL, p. 561.) — Ju' 
ventute. GraeTius inserts tn before this word, which Emesti eor- 
rectly remoTes again, for juventuie is here equiTalent to a juvenibus. 
'^Res seniles. <* Employments of age." — Vel vfiftrmis eorporibus. 
** ETen wben onr frames are enfeebled." 

Q. Maximus. Fabius Maximus, already spoken of. — L. Pauius, 
Lucius iEmilius Paulus, sumamed Macedonicns, from his OTerthrow 
of Perseus and conquest of Macedonia. He was the father of the 
younger Scipio Africanns, who had been adopted into the Scipio 
family by the son of Africanus the elder. .£milia Secunda, the 
younger daughter of iEmilius Paulus, married M. Porcius Gato, the 
son of Cato the Censor. — Optimi viri,JUii mei. This was M. Por- 
cius Cato, mentioned in the preceding note as haTing married ^mil- 
ia Secunda. He was suraamed Licinianus because bora to Cato 
from his first wife, Licinia, and to distinguish him from his half- 
brother, M. Porcius Cato, the son of Salonia, Cato^s second wife. 
He died when pretor designatus, about B.C. 163, a^few years be- 
fore his fother, who bore his loss with resignation, and, on tbe 
ground of poTerty, gaTC hun a frugal funeral. (Liv., Epit., 48.) 

Ftdnicii, Curii, Corunctmii. These plurals are used rhetorically, 
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and refer each to single indiTiduals. The firBt has reference to C. 
Luscinius Fabricitts, the great opponept of Pyrrhus ; the secbod, to 
M*. (Manius) Curius Dentatus, who distinguished himself «s well 
by tbe primitiye simplicity of his habits as by his warlike operatioos 
against the Samnites, Sabines, and King Pyrrhus; the third, to 
Tiberius Coruocanius, a contemporary of Curius and Fabiicios, and 
a distinguished Roman pontilT aod jurist. Cicero, who often sounds 
his praises, speaks of him as one of those extraordinary persons 
whose greatness was owing to a special ProYidence. {N. D., ii., 
66.) — Cum .... defendebant. Observe here the employment of evn» 
with the indicative, in a direct and poBitive assertion, faaTing noth- 
ing contingent or nncertain connected with it. (Compare Zumpt, ^ 
679.) 

^ 16. 

Appa Claudii. Appius Claudius Cscus, who obtained bis sur- 
name &om his blindness. He lost his sight, according to the tra- 
dition mentioned by Livy (ix., 29), for having directed the Potitian 
family, in which the office of priests attendant on the great altar of 
Hercules was hereditary, to instruct some of the public slaves in 
the rites of that 6olemnity, with the intention of delegating the 
same unto them. Appius was a very distinguished Roman, and 
his name was handed down to posterity by the Appian Way« which 
he commenced, and the Appian Aqueduct, which he completed. 
(Ltv., LZ., 29 ; FronHn.j de Aquitd.y 6 ; Niebuhr, vol. iii., p. 294, 
ieqg.) — Aceedebat . . . . ut. Consult Zumpt, ^ 622. — Cum Pyrrho. 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (B.C. 280), sent Cineas, his 
friend and minister, to Rome with proposab of peacc. The terms 
which he ofiered were hard ; and yet such was the urgeocy of the 
case, and such the persuasiveness of Cineas, who was famed for 
his powers of oratory, that the senate would probably have yielded, 
if the scale had not been tumed by the dyiog eloquence of old Ap- 
pius, who caused himself to be brought to tbe senate for this pur- 
pose in a litter. Appios^s speech on this occasion was extant in 
Cicero's time. {Brut.y 16. Compare Liv., x., 19.) 

Persecutus est. " Has followed out," i. «., has expressed ; has 
given their spirit and substaoce. Compare the Greek Sie^ipxeadat. 
— Quo vobis mentes, &c. " In what direction have your infatuated 
minds been swerving, which hitherto were accustomed to stand 
firmly erect V* i. e., whither have your minds wandered 1 Literally, x 
** bent themselves." The construction is " quo viai dementes mentes 
jUxsre sese vobis V* Observe that viai is the old form for vice, and 
that dementes mentes is an instance of what grammarians call oxymd- 
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ron (h^vfiopov). We have given the reading auggested by Lambi- 
mis, which harmoniies with the Greek Tersion of Gaza. Gruter 
and others read via, i. e., viaa, in the ablative. The common text 
of the fragments of Enniua has dementi sese flexere ruiTuif which 
Gniter very properly condemns. Some editors, and among them 
£me8ti, give dementee eeee flezere f omitting viai. Others, again, 
have demetUeM eeee flexere tieta, the conjecture of Scaliger, vieta 
having the force of languida, or virihus frivata. — Viai. Observe 
the long penult, and consult Anthon^s Latin Prosody, p. 19. 

Et tamen ipsius Appii, dcc. " And yet the speech of Appius him- 
self is still extant," t. e., although the speech itself of Appius is still 
extant. The meaning is this : Even, however, if you were not ac- 
quainted with the poem of Ennius, yet the extant speechitself would 
put you in full possession of all the circumstances of the case. 
> Plutarch (Vit. Pyrrh., 19) gives us the substance of this celebrated 
oration. — Hae iUe egit. Not hanc, as the common text has it, siace 
agere orationem, notwithstanding the defence of it made by Scheller, 
is not good Latinity. — Septem et decem annis, <&c. Tbe time meant 
is A.U.C. 474, B.C. 280, the second consulship of Appius having 
been in A.U.C. 468, B.C. 296. The seventeen years are made up 
by including in the computation, according to the Roman custom, 
both the years 280 and 296, or 474 and ^.-^Jnterfuissent. Better 
than interfluxissent, the reading of some editions, which is not Cice- 
ronian. — Ante superiorem consulatum. His first consulship ia meant. 
He was elected censor in B.C. 312, with C. Plautius, without hav- 
ing been cdnsui previously, and he held the censorship until B.C. 
307, when, after resigning this office, he was chosen consul for the 
first time. — Grandem. Supply atate, or annis. Supposing tbat be 
obtained the consulship at the legal age (43 years), he would be at 
the period referred to in the text nearly 70 years old. — Et tamen 
sie a patribus accepimus. The idea intended to be conveyed by this 
is weU expressed by Otto : "Et, quamquam plane grandis natu erat 
Appius, tamen hec eum hac eetate fecisse accepimus a patribus." 

4 17. 
Nihil igitur afferunt. ** Those persons, therefore, bring forward a 
mere nullity." Oomparc BiUerbeck, " Diejenigen hringen also so gut 
vne Nichts vor.** A much inferior reading is nihil asserunt, whidi 
has been deservedly rejected bf Lambinus and others. — Similesque 
sunt, ut, si qui. This reading has been objected to by some editors, 
and Lambinus cites in place of it, from one of his MSS., similesque 
sunt m, qui, which Grasvius receives into the text. It is, nevertbe- 
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less, more likely to be the fcnie one, from ita being the more difficutt 
and nDasual reading, and it is easily susceptible of defence from 
Og.y i., 25, 87, as well as from otber passages of Cioero cited by 
Gemhard. The plainer and clearer form of expression, however, 
would undoubtedly be svnnilxierqut faciunty ut^ n quiy &c. — Hle autem. 
The pilot, or steersman, is meant. Ernesti maintains that ipse is 
the true reading, not i/^, because it is opposed to citt. But Gicero 
would only haye written ipte, if he had meant the pilot to be re- 
garded as ezercising authority over the rest Hley therefbre, must 
not be disturbed. The ease, however, is difierent with regard to 
«tt/em, which appears quite superfluous, and which we haye, there- 
fore, included within brackets, as Orelli has done. 

Aut velocitatibus, aut ceUritate eorporum. The term velocitas means 
merely ** swiftness," such as is seen in running ; celeritatt on tbe 
contrary, is "* agility." {Gernkardi ad loc.) The plural, velocitatibus, 
is peculia}* ; but still we ought not to think it any stranger than for- 
titudines, in Off., l, S2, or tarditates and celeritates in O/., i., 36. 
Consult, a]so, Zumpt^ ^ 02. — Corporum. Not eorporisj because the 
reference is to many, who act in obedience to the orders of a single 
indiyidual, as, for ezample, soidiers obeying a commander; and 
the anthority ezercised by the one over the many is indicated by 
the words consilio^ auctoritate, <&c. — Sententia. ** By the giving of 
directions." Compare Gernhard : ** Sententia est ejus^ qui, quidfUri 
oporicatj aperU dicit ;" and also Billerbeck : " Sententia, der Aus- 
sfruch Dessen, der da heraussagt Was geschehen miisse" In Gaza*8 
Greek version it is incorrectly rendered by a^tufiart. 

Qui et miles, d&c. Compare chap. x., ^ 32. — Cessare. "To lead 
an idle life," i «., to be a useless and idle member of the state. — 
Qua sint gerenda. ** What ones are to be waged," t. e., qua bella 
sint gerenda, not ea (negotia) qua sintgerenda, as Gemhard explains 
it, and which Orelli very properiy condemns. Nauck maintains 
that we must read sunt, as Gernhard and others give it ; but Orelli, 
Madvig, &c., have sint, which is undoubtedly the more' correct 
reading. — Male cogitanti. ** Cherishing hostile intentions." Parti- 
cipial construction, for qua male jam diu cogitat. — Bellum mult(f ante 
denuntio. An allusion to the well-known story of Cato'8 **Delenda 
est Carthago." It was a most unwise policy on his part to urge the 
destruction of this celebrated city, since, so long as Rome had to be 
on her guard against a rival republic, his fellow-citizens would be 
nnder u useful restraint, and be prevented from abandoning them- 
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selves to frivolous and reckless passioDS, and haugbty insolence.— - 
Quam illam excitam esse eognovero. Cato did not live to see tbe fal- 
fillment of what he so eagerly desired, but died three years before 
the overthrow of Carthage, B.C. 149. {VeU. Pat., i., 13, 1.) 

Qtiam palmamy &c. Compare with tbis the account given in 
Liv., Epit.y 49, that when Cato heard of tbe exploit of the yonnger 
Scipio, wbo was tben serving as a tribune of tbe soldiers, in having 
saved the Roman army by bis prudence and resolution, he declared 
in the Roman senate, " reliquos, qui in Africa militarent, umbras mt/- 
itarey Scipionem mgere.'*—Ut avi reliquias persequare. "That you 
may foUow out wbat was left unfinisbed by your grandsire," t. e,, 
may complete the work wbicb he so happily began, and lay Car- 
tbage in tbe dust. The younger Scipio, as before remarked, was a 
son of L. iEmilius Paulus, but was adopted into the Scipio family 
by the son of tbe elder Africanus ; the latter, therefore, is bere styled 
his grandsire. — Tertius hic et tricesimus, &c. Many editors read 
quintus here ; but we bave retained the common lection, witb Madvig 
and Orelli. Tbe cbange would probably be a correct one, could we 
be certain witb regard to tbe system of chronological computation 
wbicb Cicero bas foUowed. — Sed memoriam illius virif &c. Tt sounds 
strangely to bear Cato always speaking in terms of higb eubgy of 
the elder Africanus, against wbom, according to Plutarcb and cther 
writers, be cherished feelings of so unfriendly a nature. 

Novem annis. Here, again, a correction is made of decem for «o- 
vem, by tbose editors who havp written above quirUus for tertius. 
The same remark will apply to this emendation as above given. 
— Excursione. "Running forth." A military exercise is meant, 
whicb was especially usCd in the training of ligbt troops, and con- 
sisted in sallying fortb as if to meet a foe. Coropare Cic, de Divin,, 
11, 10 : " Sed hac fuerit nohiSf tdmquam levis armaturtz^ prima orati- 
onis excursio ;" whicb passage will also afTord a suflScient answer to 
Gruter's proposed reading of decursione. — Saltu. ** Leaping." Put 
here for the actus agendi. Another military exercise is meant, which 
was performed most commonly in armor, in order to train the soldier 
for leaping trencbes, springing upon the foe, &c. — Qute nisi essent. 
« For had not these qualities existed." {Zumpt^ ^ 803.) — Senatum. 
A senate in the early times was always regarded as an assembly 
ofelderSf wbicb is, in fact, the meaning of the Roman senatus, as of 
the Spartan yepovala. 
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§20. 

Senes. In Sparta the senate was called the yepovala, ox Assembly 
of Elders, and its members yipwreg. The Spartan yepovala incioded 
the two kings, who were its presidents, and consisted of thirty mem- 
bers ; and the kings themselves, as far as their votes were con- 
cerned, ranked merely as ordinary senators. This wiU serve to 
throw light on the espression amplissimum mt^straium, which, as 
employed in the text, comprehends the kings ^so. — Extema. 
<* Things relating to foreign lands." Equivalent to historiam exter- 
nam. 

Cedo. <* Tell us, pray.'* The singular for the plural Mitej just 
as we sometimes find age for agite, as in Cic. pro Leg. Manil., 14 : 

" Age vero eonsiderate." The line in the text is taken from 

the old poet Nsevius, and is a comic iambic tetrameter acatalectic, 
or octonarius, consisting of fbur measures, 6r eight feet, The scan- 
ning is as foUows : 

Cedo qui \ vestram || remp&bl\tcdm || tdntam d\mtsist^is tdm | citd 1 \\ 

Sie enim percontantur, &c. " For so they put the question, as we 
find it in the < Ludus' of Nseyius," t. e., for suoh is the question put - 
by some of the characters in the comedy of Naevius, entitied " Lu- 
dus^" or tbe School. Nsevius was one of the early Roman poets, 
having been born somewhere betweeq 274 and 264 B.C. He waa 
contemporary, therefore, with Cato, though much the older of the 
two. Nsevius composed tragedies, comedies, and also an epic poem 
on the First Punic War, during the latter part of which contest he 
had performed military service. — Proveniebant oratores noviy &c. 
«' There came forth a crop of demagogues of low birth, fools, mere 
striplings.'' Observe that nm is here equivalent to ignobiles. We 
have placed a comma aft^r stulti, with Madvig and Nauck, which 
renders the line a more emphatic one, and produces a species of 
parallelism between stulti and adolescentuli. Lambinus, instead of , 
proveniebant oratores, gives provehebantur ad res from a single MS., 
but the line with this change violates the metre. The verse is a 
eomic trochaic tetrameter catalectic, in which novi is to be pro« 
nonnced as a monosyllable, as in l^lautus, Mil.t iii., 1, 30 : 

Provini\ebdnt \\ drdt\ores \\ n'vi stiat\i ddolesc\\e7Uu\R, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
§21. 

At memoria minuitur. ** But (some one will say) the memorj is 
hnpaired (by old 9Lge)."—Tardior. "More dull (than ordinary)." 
Cquiyalent to tardiorit ingenii, of a duUer inteliect than we ordina- 
/ily find among men. — Pereeperat. " Had acquired." Observe that 
percipere is here equivalent to animo et memoria comjn-ekendere. 
(SchutZy Lex. Cic.t t. v.) — Lysimachum salutare solitum. " Was ac- 
customed to greet as Lysimachus," i. e., to salute bim when they 
met by some name not his own. Supply esse after solitum. As-re- 
gards the powers of memory possessed by Themistocles, consult Cic.j 
Acad.f ii., 1 ; Val. Max.y viii., 7, 15. — Qui sunt. Supply in vivis, if 
any ellipsis be actually supposed to exist here. 

Nec sepulcra legens, &c. It was a prevailing superstition among 
the ancients, that to read the inscriptions on the monuments of the 
dead weakened or quite destroyed the memory. (Compare Cic., de 
Fin., y., 1, 3 ; Plaut., Truc., i., 2, 62.) A notion somewhat similar 
to this preyailed among the Jews, who believed that to look upoa 
the face of a dead person was destructive of the memoiy. {Buxtorf** 
Customs and Ceremonies qf the Jews, in Stehelin^s Rabbinical Liter- 
aturCf ii., p. Z59.)^Vadimonia constituta. «* Their appointed reeog- 
nizances," t. e., the recognizances into which they have entered, 
and by which they bind themseives to appear in court on a day ap- 
pointed therein. If the individual so bound did not appear, he was 
said vadimonium deserere, and lost his cause by default (causam per- 
debat. Compare Orat. pro Quinct., c. 18, and Hor., Sajt., l, 9, 36). 
§22. 

Quid jurisconsulti, &c. " How stands the case with old men who 
are lawyeite," &c. The profession of the ancient lawyer, like tbat 
of the orator, especially required the cultivation of the memory. 
. For a literal translation supply /ocittn^, and observe the change of 
punctuation which we have introduced in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Nauck, namely, a comma, instead of a mark of interro- 
gation, atler jurisconsulti, pontijices, and augures. The term senes 
belongs to each of these words, a meaning, however, which is ob- 
scured, if not altogether destroyed, by the common mode of pointing. 

Modo. "Provided only." Put for dummodo. — Honoratis. The 
reference is to individuals who enjoy public honors, that is, who fill 
public otfices, &.c. Compare the explanation of Facciolati : " qui 
honoribus funguntur et magistratus gerunt" and consult Brut., 81, 
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261 ; VtU. Pattrc.y ii., 88.— QinWa. A life in which one can pass 
his days in otiot away from the cares and diaturbances of public em- 
ployments. 

SophocUs. This celebrated tragic p6et was bom at Colonus, an 
Attic demus or borough, about a raiie from Athens, B.C. 496. ( C/tn- 
ion, Ftut. HtU.t ii., p. 23.) He died B.C. 406, in his ninetieth year. 
Lucian {Maerob,t 24), less correctly, makes him to have lived to the 
age of ninety-fiye. (Clinton, Fast. HtU., ii., p. 83.) — Citffi rem neg* 
ligere, &c. Another reason has been assigned by some of the an- 
cient writers, namely, his afiection for a favorite grandchild by a 
second wife, to whom it was suspected that he intended to leave 
his property. — Nottro tnare. Consuit ad Herenn., i., 13, 23 ; Tuse.f 
iii., 6, 11. — Male rem geretitibus, &c. *'Fathers who manage their 
afiairs ruinously are accustomed to be interdicted from any (further) 
control over their property." The usual goyemment of interdico is 
the aecusative and dative, interdico tUn aliquid, <' I forbid thee some- 
thing." The constraction interdico te aliqua re does not occur, but 
a miiture of this and the preceding one, namely) interdieo tibi aliqua 
rcj as in the present instance, << I issue an interdict against thee in 
the case of something." {Zumpt, 4 418.)-~Qua«t deeipientem. '< As 
if in his dotage." 

Eam fahulam. " The play . " — Proxime scripserat. This is accord- 
ing to itke common acoount, which makes him to have composed 
ihe play in question during the last year of his life or thereabouts. 
The pretty story, however, here related by Cicero, and elsewbere 
by others, has been pronounced by modern critics a mere fabrication» 
since, according to them, the piay in question must haye been acted, 
at least for the first time, before the breaking out of the Peloponne* 
sian war. ( Tkeatre of the Greeks, 4th ed. , p. 76. ) — (Edipum Coloneum, 
** The (Edipus at Coidnus" (Oldlnovc M Ko^mv^). Tbe subject of 
the play is the deatb of CEdipus, in the grove of the Euraenides, at 
ColoDus. — Recitasse fertur. According to one account, he read 
merely that chorus in the play which celebrates the praises of his 
native borough, and, as the judges were chosen from his borough- 
men, according to the rule in such cases, this beautifiil portion of 
the drama produced the more powerful effect upon them. 

§ 23. 

Hesiodum. Hesiod was the earliest Greek poet afler Homer, and 

was bom in the Boeotian viiiage of Ascra. — Simonidem. Simonides 

was a celebrated poet, born in the Island of Ceos, B.C. 666, and who 

died at the age of ninety. He gained the prize when eighty yeara 
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old, avSpov x^P9' {ClifUony Faat. Hell., ii., p. 33.) — Stesiehorum, 
Stesichorus was a Greek lyric poet, born at Himera, in Sicily, B.C. 
632. He died in B.C. 653, at the age of eighty. {Clintan, Fast, 
HtU.y \\.y p. 6.) — IsocrtUem, Isocrates died in B.C. 338, haying com- 
pleted his ninety-eighth year. {CHuton^ Ea*t. HeU., ii., p. 149.) — 
Gorgiam, The dates of the' birth and death of Gorgias are alike 
uncertain, but the number of his years ranges between one hundred 
and one hundred and nine. (Compare CUnton, Fast. HeU., ii., p. 
650 — Pythagoram. Pythigoras, the celebrated phiiosopher, and 
founder of the sect eaUed after his name, was born in the Island of 
Samos. His birth-year, however, is as uncertain as the period of 
his death. Bentley and Larcher make him to have been born B.C. 
608 or 606, and Dodwell, B.C. 570. His age is stated to have been 
eighty, by Heradides Lembus (Diog. Laert.j viii., 44), but ninety by 
tbe more generai account. (C/inton, Fast. HeU., ii., p. 23.) — Demo- 
eritum. Democritus, of Abdera, attained to the age of one hundred 
and four years.. (Lucian, Macrob.y c. l8.)—PUitonem. Aocording to 
chap. T., Plato died at the age of eighty-pne. (Compare CUnton, 
Fast. HeU.t ii. , p. 139. ) — Xenocratem. Xenocrates, the pupil of Plato, 
was bom at Calchedon (or Chaicedon), B.C. 396, and died in his 
eighty-second year. — Zenonem. Zeno, the celebrated founder of 
the Stoic scct, was bom at Citium, in the Island of Cyprus. His age 
is differently stated at ninety-two or ninety-eight years. {CUtUon, 
Fast. HeU.f ii., p. 367, seqq.) — Cleanthem. Cleanthes, tbe pupil and 
successor of Zeno, was a native of Assus, in Mysia. He is said to 
have stanred himself in his eightieth year. — Diogenem Stoicum. Di- 
ogenes, surnamed the Babyionian, to distinguish him iirom other 
philosophers of the name of Diogenes, wasa native of Seleucia, in 
Babylonia. He was educated Ht Athefis by Chrysippus, and was 
one of the three philosophers who formed the embassy which the 
Athenians sent to Rome in B.C. 155, the other two baving been 
Caraeades and Critolaus. He died at the age of eigbty-eight. 

An in omnibug hisj &c. ** Or was not rather, in thc case of all 
these, the active prosecution of their respective studies coexistent 
with their lives V* Compare " agitatio virtutum," Sen., Epist., 109 ; 
" agitatiorerumj'* Val, Jifax., vii., 2, 1 ; and, as regards the force of 
an here, consult note on an iis, &c., ^15. 

« 24. 
Ex agro SaJbino. Cato was born at Tusculum, a municipal town 
of Latium ; but when he was yet a very youiig man, the death of 
his father put him in possession of a small hereditary estate in the 
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JSabine territory, at a distance from his native town. It was here 
tbat be paased tbe earlier and many of the later years of his life, 
and hence tbe reference in the tezt to his ooantry neighbors. (Com- 
Iiare ckap. xiv., ^ 46, and Cofrn, Nep.j VU. Cat, M.y 1.) — QuHnu absen- 
tiiwy &c. They did not allow the works in question to be carried 
on, nnless they tbemselves were present and took part in tbe aame. 
— Perdpieitdds. ** In gathering in." (Compare P/tn., H. N., zyi., I : 
« Perciperefnictum ex olea,'^-) — Jn aliie. " In the ease of other things," 
t. e., in the case of tbose tbings wbich appertain unto, and intimately 
concern tbem. Observe tbat in aiiie here stands opposed to in eis, 
qwt sciunt nihil ad te omnino j^ertinere. Consult KlotZy ad loc.t who 
correctly condemns the ezplanation of Orelli. Some read in illis, 
" scii. negotiis, quorum fructus annuus est" as £rnesti ezplains it, 
i>at this is decidedly inferior. Madvig also gives m alus^ and in the 
Greek version of Gaza we have km tuv aXXu». — Nihil omnino ad se 
pertinere. Compare the ezplanation of BiUerbeck : *< nuUufn utilitaiis 
fructum semet ipsos inde esse capturos." 

Serit arbores, &c. Tbis line is commonly read and arranged as 
follows : Serit arbores qua aUeri saeulo prosientj and if we adopt this 
as the correct form of the verse, it can not, of CQurse, be scanned as 
an iambic.trimeter, even according to the comic scale, without vio- 
lating the metre, and we must come to the unavoidable conclusion 
that Cicero quotes here from Statius, witbout regarding any metri- 
cal arrangement of the words, and consequently that tbis quotation 
onght to be printed mereiy as so much prose ; just as Moser bas 
given it in bis edition of the Tuaculan Disputations (i., 14), where it 
also occurs. As this, however, might look like an avoiding of tbe 
difficulty, we have preferred adopting the reading of Grotefend (cited 
by Billerbeck), and which bas been followed also by Spengel. 
{Fragm. Stat.^. 50.) We have thus a good comic iambic trimeter : 

Serit drb\ores \\ quS secl\d proWsint dlt\en, || 

Hermann, however (Leipz. Lit., 1919, p. 171), prefers regarding tbe 
line as a Cretic tetrameter, and his opinion is adopted by Nobbe 
and Billerbeck, as well as by a critic in tbe Heidelb. Jahrb. d. Litt., 
1826, p. 984. Hermann's arrangement is as follows : 

Serit 
arbHres, | qu<z Hteri | sdBciUd \ prdstent.\ 

Ut ait Statius nosler, &c. " As our Statius says in ' The Youtb- 
ful Con(^rades.' " This was a Greek comedy of Menander'8, which 
^tatius has translated into Latin. Its Greek title was Swf^j/dot, 
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which Statias preserved in Latin characters, Synepkebi, Statius, 
whose fuU name was Gscilius Statios, and who is called Caecilius at 
the' commencement of the next chapter, was a Latin comic poet, 
and originally a Galhc slhye. His productions were held in high 
estimation by the Romans, who dassed him for tbe most part with 
Plautus and Terenoe. He died B.G. 166, one year after Ennius. 
Being originally a slave, he bore the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was aflerward, probably when he received his freedom, con- 
verted into a sort of cognomen, and he thenceforth became known 
as Gaecilius Statius. 

Nec vero dubiut agricola, dcc. " Nor, indeed, let any hasbandman, 
however advanced in years, hesitate to leply," dcc., i. e., every hus- 
bandman, no matter how old, ought to reply, &c. The tnie reading 
here is dubiutj so that nec dttbitet is equiyalent, in fact, to non est, 
quod dubitet, Klotz, therefore, errs in recommending iubitat, as 
given by some of the MSS. — Prodere. ** To tranamit them. *' In the 
Greek version napadovvai. 



GHAPTER Vin. 
Melius Cacilius, <&c. «Caecilius has expressed this sentiment 
respecting an old man (thus) ezercising foresight for the benefit of 
a coming age, in a better spirit than (be), the 8ame'(poet), has that 
other one," i. e., the line which we have jnst given from Ciecilias 
Statius respecting the old man planting trees for another generation, 
is conceived in a much better spirit than that other passage from 
the pen of the same poet, namely, &c. With CacUiue supply koc 
dixit or something equivalent. — Mdepol, eenectus, d&c. '<Depend 
upon it, old age," &c. There must be a comma ailer senectus, as 
this is an address to age. The lines here quoted are from a play 
of Statius, entitled " Plocius," as we learn from Nonius («. v. adve- 
nire). The measure is iambic trimeter. In the first line cedepol is 
pionounced as a dissyllable, and forms a spondee ; and in the third 
diu becomes a monosyllable, forming the latter half of a apondee : 

ad^pol, I sencctWas, «i | rul quidWquam aRnd \ viti \\ . - 
dppdrt\es teWcHm, cum ddWvinis, \\ Hnum id \ sat est \\ 
qubd dxii \ vvD&ndWo mQli\d qua \\ non valt \ vidct. || 

Apportes .... videt. Observe the sudden change from the second 
person to the third, from senectus to senex. — Et nudla/ortasse. Sup- 
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ply nidet. — AioUscerUia. " Youth," ». e., the young man. The ab- 
stract for the eoncrete. ^ 

Vitiosma. " With worse taste."— Tum equidem, &c. These two 
lines are iambic trimeters, like those that precede. In the second 
line, the long a in ea loses one of its component short vowels by 
elision, but the remaining short one is lengthened by the arsis. 
(Consult ArUhtnC» Lat. Pros., p. 110.) 

tum cquidem rn \ scnectWa hoc de\puto \\ mUerr\tm&m || 

eenti\re ed || atd\te ease od^iWbeum all\en. || 

Jueundum potiuty &c. " Nay, pleasing rather than odious !" The 
fuU construction is immo, sentire esae se jucundumf &c. — Lemor, 
£quiyalent to toUrabilior. A far better reading than lenior. — Qui a 
juveniute coluntur, &c. Compare De O/., i., 34: ** Eat igitur ado- 
leaeeniia majorea natu vereri, exque hia deligere optimoa et frohatiaai- 
moa, quorum conailio atque auctoritate nitatur.^* — Sed videtia, ut, &.C. 
** You see, tfaen, how that old age is not merely languid and inact- 
ive." Tbe term inera here refers to an aversion for active labor. 
— Tale acUicet, 6lc. " Of such a nature, namely, as was the favorite 
pursuit of each one in earlier life." % 

^ti2, qui etiam addiacunt aliquid 1 " What shall we say of those 
who even leam something additionall" i. e., increase their. stock 
of knowledge in old agc. — Veraibua, The verse here referred to is 
yrfpdaKa & aUi iroAA^ didaaKo/ievo^.- It is cited by Plato, in his Ti- 
meus ; by Plutarch, in the Life of Solon ; and by the scholiast on 
the Antigone of Sophocles, v. 711. — Senem fieri, According to Di- 
ogenes Laertius (i., 62), Solon reached the age of eighty years. 
Lucian, however {Macrob., 18), makes him to have lived one hund- 
rcd. — Qui Gracaa literaa, &c. " Who have made myself acquaint- 
ed with Grecian literature when advanced in years." Cato, as we 
have before remarked, was acquainted in early life with the lan- 
guage, but not with the literature, of Greece. He was averse to 
the latter fiom the influence of a strong national prejudice, which 
diminished, however, in force as he grew older and wiser. — Ut ea 
ipaa mihi nota eaaent, <&c. This iB thrown in by Cicero, in order to 
account for the Greek erudition possessed by one who had been,< in 
his younger days, so averse to its acquirement. (Compare chap. i., 
^ 3 : " Qui ai eruditiua videbitur diaputare,^* &c.) — Ezemplia. " As 
illastrations (of what I say)." — Quod cum feciaae Socratem, &c. 
**• And when I heard that Socrates had done this in the case of the 
(yre, I could have wished, indeed, that I had done that also," t. e.i 
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when I heard that Socrates had learned something new in his old 
age, by making himself acquainted trith the lyre, I regretted that I 
had not done the same. — Fidibus. Supply canere, and compare 
Tusfi., i.,2: *' Est in Originibu9 (Catonis), sclitot etse in tpuli* canere 
convivas ad tibicineniy de clarorum hominum virtv^ibus." — Elaboravi. 
** Have worked hard.'' Observe the force of the preposition in 
composition. 



CHAPTER IX. 
4 27. 

L0CU8 alter de vitiie aeneetuti*. <*The second head conceming 
the failings of age.'* — Non plus quam. ** Any more than." — Tauri. 
Some MSS. and early editions have vires tauri, but vire* is better 
understood. — Quod est. ** What one has." Equivaient to qvjod est 
Komini a natura datum. — Pro viribus, ♦• Ttfthe best of your ability." 
— Quoi voz. " What remark." — Quam Milonis Crotoniata. " Than 
that of MQo the Crotoniat." Milo {UlXov) of Crotona, in Lower 
Italy, was an athiete, famous for his extraordinary bodily strength, 
an instance of wbich is giTen in the next chapter. His date is as- 
certained by the battle of the Crathis, B C. 511, in whicb he bore an 
important part. The manner of his death is thus related : as he 
was passing through a forest, when enfeebled by age, he saw the 
trunk of a tree which had becn partially split open by wood-cutters, 
and attempted to rend it still further, but the wood ciosed upon his 
hands, and tbus held him fast, in which state he was attacked and 
devoured by wolves. {Diod. Sic., xii , 9 ; JElian, V. H., ii., 34.) 

Laccrtos. The term lacertus is very appropriate here, since it 
dcnotes the most muscular part of the arm, namely, from the elbow 
to the top of the shoulder, and hence it is frcquently employed to 
eignify "strengtb," as in Hor., Ep., ii., 2, 47: ** Casaris Augusti 
jion responsura lacertis.''* The term brackium denotes the arm from 
the hand to the elbow. — Non vero tam isti, &c. " In veiy truth, 
those arms of yours are not so dead as you yourself are, driveler." 
. With isti supply lacerti, and observe the reference in isti to the sec- 
ond person, or the one addressed. The full expression would be 
non tam isti lacerti surU mortui, quam tu ipse mortuus es, nugafor. 

Nihil tale. Supply in se admisit. ** AUowed no such remark to 
be made of him." Literally, " admitted (or aUowed) no such thing 
against himself," t. e., to his own disparagement. Translate uihit 
in each of the succeeding clauses by *♦ nor." — Sextus JSlius. Sex- 
tus JBlius Psetus, surnamed Catus, or^< the Wise," was an eminent 
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Roman jurist, and particularly celebrated for his work on the Twelve 
Tables, entitled THpartitay or Jus JElianum. He was consul B.C. 
198, with T. Quinctius Flamininus. Ennius compliments him in 
the well-known liae quoted by Cicero {de Orat., i., 46), " EgregU 
cordattLa homo Catut JEliu' Sextus." — Ti. Coruncanius. Tiberius 
Coruncanius, the celebrated jurist, already mentioned in chap. vi., 
^ 15. — P. Crasgua. Publius Licinius Crassus, another eminent 
jurist, and distinguished, also, for his knowledge of the pontifical 
law. He was consul with C. Cassius Longinus, B.C. 171, and 
twenly-one years before the death of Cato. Hence the term modOf 
" of late," in the text, which shows that he must not be confounded 
with P. Licinius Crassus, who was consul with the elder Africanus, 
B.C. 205. (Consult Corrad., Quaat. Min., p. 313, and Gernhardt a(L 
loc.y—Jura prtBscribedantur. *' The laws were expounded," i. e., legal 
advice was accustomed to be given. Compare Wetzel {Ind. La^.^ 
s.v.): "a me prsescribuntur jura civibus, ich zeichne meinen Mit- 
hurgem die Rechte vor, gebe ihncn cinc Anwdeung wie sie sich 
hei Rech^sfdllen verhalten sollen." — Quorum est provecta prudentia, 
" Whose professional acquirements were carried onward." Equiv- 
alent to ** quorum juris civilis et augurii scientia progressus fecitj or 
increvit." 

^ 28. 

Metuo ne. Consult Zumpt, ^ 533. — Laterum. Consult note on 
"bonis lateribuSy" chap. v., ^ 14. — Omnino canorum iUvd^ &c. ^*In 
general, that musical distinctness of utterance (peculiar to the ora- 
tor) is clearly perceptible," &c. Observe the employment of the 
neuter adjective for the noun, namely, canorum iUud for cantus Ule ; 
andj-with regard to the expression itself, compafe Orat.j 18 : " Est 
in dicendo etiam quidam cantus obscurior" &c. — Annos. *' My pres- 
ent years." Cato was now in his eighty-fourth year. — Sed tamen 
esty &c. " But, (even if this musical distinctness be lost,) stiU the 
enunciation of one advanced in years is graceful, calm, and sub- 
dued." Observe the limiting effect ofsed tamen after a general as- 
sertion expressed by omnmoy and compare tbe explanation of Fac- 
ciolati : " Sed^ utcunque canorum illud amlttatur, tameuy" &c. There 
is, therefore, an admission in sed tamen that the canorum iUud may 
be lost by age.— Jjp»a. " Of itself "— Comfa. " Neat," t. e., well 
and clearly arranged. Correctly expressed in the Greek version 
by evavvderoC' * 

Quam si ipse exsequi nequeas, &c. ** If, however, yon may not be 
well able to accomplish this, still you may have it in your power to 
impart instruction to a Scipio and a Lsiius," t. e.f even if, bowever, 
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one should not be able, in consequence of age, to harangue in the 
fornm or senate, still he may at his own abode impart the leesons 
of eloquence and wisdom to young men of promise ; yourself, for in- 
Btance, Scipio, or our friend Lelius here. — Siudiis jmentuHs. " By 
a crowd of the young eager for instmction." Equivalent to grege 
juvenum siudiosorum. 

An ne relinquemus. ** Shall we not leave." — Ad imne qfflcii mumis 
instruat. *'To train them up to every discharge of duty," i. e., to 
the proper discharge of every duty. The Greek version has ayeiv 
eig airav Kad^Kov. — Cn. et P. Scipiones. " Cneius and Publius Scip- 
io." These two individuals were brothers, and distlnguished them- 
%elves by a series of brilliant victories in Spain over the Carthagin- 
ians. They both fell in battle, B.C. 211. Cneius was the father 
of Scipio Nasica Optimus, and Publius of the elder Africanus. — L. 
JEmilius et P. Africanus. The L. uEmilius Paulus here meant is 
the one that lost his life at Cannae. His son, L. ^Emilius Paulus 
Macedonicus, the conqueror ot Macedonia, was the father of .^mil- 
_ ianus, or Scipio Africanus the younger. L. iEmilius was, therefore, 
the natural grandfather of the younger Africanus, and the elder 
Africanus his grandfather by the coiirse of adoption. Hence the 
expression in the text, avi tui duo. — Comiuuu. " By a suite." It 
was a favorite old Roman custom, for the younger Romans, in the 
days of the republic, to attend upon and form the retinue of distin- 
guished men, and thus practically acquire the rudiments of states- 
manship and war.—iVec uLH bonarum artium, &c. As some might 
object that all old men can not be distinguished for past exploits, 
and can not, therefore, be courted and followed by the young, Cicero 

here proceeds to answer this objection by a general remark. 2Va- 

dit. "Hands over." An apt expression, and well depicting one 
age succeeding to another. 

Apud Xenophontem. The passage referred to occurs in the Cyro- 
pajdia, viii., 7, 6.--Cum admodum senex esset. Xenophon makes 
Cyrus the Elder to have died quietly in his bed, at an advanced 
age (according to the common account, seventy years old), after a 
Mge and Socratic discourse to his children and friends. According 
to Herodotus, however, he fell in battle against Tomyris, queen of 
the Massagetae ; whUe Ctesias makes him to have met with his 
death from a wound received in battle with a nation called the Der- 
bices.— I,, Metellum. L, Cecilius Metellos, grand&ther of Metellus 
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Macedonicus, was consul B.C. 251, in the first Punic war, and 
gained a decisive yictoiy over Hasdrubal at PanormuB, in Sicily. 
In B.C. 247 he waa consul a aecond time, and in B.C. 243 he was 
eiected Pontifex Maximns, and held that dignity for twenty-two 
years, as is stated in the text. He must, therefore, have died 
shortly before the commencement of the second Ponic war, B.C. 
821, at which period Cato would have been in bis thirteenth year. 
— Ut adolescentiam non requireret, ** That he did not misfi the season 
of youth." Literally, " did not seek after." Equivalent to ut non 
desideraretf &c., which latter verb is employed at the beginning of 
the pifesent chapter. — Senile. "An attribute of age,*'t. «., an old 
man's privilege. He refers to the speaking aboot one's self. 



CHAPTER X. 
^ 31. 
Videtisne. "Do you not see.*' In the same sense we might 
also say nonne videtis. Emesti thinks that videa alone, without ne, 
would be a better reading ; but consult Zumptf ^352. — Apud Hom- 
erum. In //., i., 260, eeqq.y and zi., 663, seqq. — Tertiam enim jam^ 
&c. Nestor, according to the Homeric account, had survived two 
generations of men, and, at the time of the Trojan war, was liviog 
among a third one. A generation was thirty years. As regards 
the accusative atatemt consult Zumpt, ^ 383. — Ineolens. <' Boast- 
ful." — Ex ejus lingvAf <fcc. A translation into Latin of the well- 
known line in Homer (i/ , i., 249) : rov Kal anb y^ua^njg fiiJ^irog 
yXvKlijv ftiev avd^. — Egebat. " He required." — Dux Ule Gracia. 
Agamemnon. The passage to which Cato here refers is found in 
jB., ii., 371, eeq. — Ajacia aimUes. Ajax, son of Telamon, is meant. 
He was the bravest warrior in the Grecian host, after Achilles. 
Observe that similis takes the genitive of intemal resemblance and 
tbe dative of an extemal one. {Zumpty ^ 411.) Some gramma- 
rians have undertaken to disprove this rale, but without the least 
propriety. — Quod si acciderit. " And if this shall happen.** — Non 
duhitatf quin. Consult Zumpt^ ^ 540. 

4 82. 
Quod Cyrus. " That Cyras does." Supply gloriatur. — Es esse 
viribus. The ablative of quality. (Zumptf ^ ^7\.)—Miles. Before 
Capua, under Quintus Fabius Maximus, then in his fourth consul- 
ship. (Comparfe chap. iv., ^ 10.) — Quastor. Cato was designated 
qusBStor in B.C. 205, and in the following year entered upon the 
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duties of bis office, and foUowed P. Scipio Africamu to Sicily, and 
from that island tp Africa. — Consul tn Hupania. Cato obtained 
the consiilship in B.C. 195, when thiity-nine years old, and obtained 
Hither Spain for his province. In his Spanish campaign he exhib- 
ited military genius of a veiy high order. — Tribunus miliiari*. 
Cicero is supposed by many to have made a slight mistake here, 
^ince, according to Liyy (zxxvi., 17), Cato was on this occasion a 
consular legatus, aud since, as they affirm, no one was ever made 
tribune of the soldiers afler having filled the office of consul. To 
this last assertion, however, a direct contradiction has been given, 
founded on several passages of Livy (xlii., 49 ; xliv., 1 ; xxii., 49), 
and one of Plutarch ( VU. Flamin.^ c. 20) ; so that the point may be 
regarded as by no means a settled one, and Cicero, afler all, may be 
right. 

Afud Thtrmopylat. The reference is to the battle fought with 
Antiochus the Great. This monarch, alarmed at Glabrio's progress 
in Northem Greece, intrenched himself stroogly at Thermopyls ; 
but, although his ^tolian allies occupied the passes of Mount CEta, 
the Romans broke through bis outposts, and cut to pieces or dis- 
persed his array. (^Liv., xxxvi., 16.) — Nec afflixit. " Neither has it 
hurled me to the ground,** i. e., so far enfeebled me that I can not 
stand upright without support. — Non desiderat. " Does not miss.*' 
The very same year in whieh this discourse is supposed to have 
been delivered, Cato prevailed upon the senate, notwitbstanding 
the opposition of Scipio Nasica, to determine upon tbe destruction 
of Carthage. — Non rostra. Ailer his censorship, the public life of 
Cato was spent chiefly in forensic contests, senatorial debates, and 
speeches to tbe people. In the very last year of his life he took a 
conspicuous part in tbe righteous, but unsuccessful, prosecution of 
S. Suipicius Galba, for his flagrant breach of faith toward the Lusi- 
tani. Cato made a powerful speech on this occasion against Galba, 
and inserted it in the seventh book of his Origines, a few days or 
montbs before his death. (Ctc, Brutus, 23.) — Clientes. Consult 
Plutarch, Vit. Cat. Maj,, c. 11. 

Mature fieri senem, &c. " To become an old man soon, if you 
wish to be an old man long." The true meaning of the proverb is 
that, if we wish to lead a long life, we should acquire and practice 
in our youth those virtues which are more generally observed in 
old men, namely, moderation, temperance, &,c., and,viewed in this 
light, the maxim is an excellent one. Cato, however, chooses to 
understand the proverb in a very diflferent sense, as meaning that 
we ou^ht to be sparing of ourselves inearly life, and intermit all 
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ihe more active employmeats of existence, so as to settle down 
Boon into listlessness and indolence. — Anie quam essem. " Before 
I should become one in the ordinary course of nature." — Convenire 
me. *' To have an interview with me,'' t. e., to call on me for ad- 
▼ice or^assistance. — Cui fuerim occupatus. "For whom I have 
been engaged," t. e., wh(»n I have been prevented from seeing by 
other engagements, wbether real or pretended. Observe the em- 
ployment of the subjunctive here, the relative being equivalent to 
ut eiy in consequence of the demonstrative implied in the previous 
clause, the construction being the same as netno talis adhuc conve- 
nire me voluii, ui eifuerim occupatus. {Zampty ^ 658.) 

^ 33.' 

Ne vos quidem. " Not even yoo, indeed," t. «., not even you two, 
indeed, much less those thaf are weaker than you. — T. PotUH. This 
Titus Pontius is mentioned also in the treatise de Finibus (i., 3), but 
nowhefe else. The Romans generally selected for centurions the 
strongest and fallest men. (Veget.y ii., 14.) — Moderatio modo virium, 
&c. " Let there only be a proper exercise of one's strength." Ja- 
cobs and many others err when they regard moderatio'virium as 
equivalent here to ** a moderate degree of streogth ;" it is rather 
sapiens virium ususy as Wetzel correctly explains it. Compare 
also Nauck : ** Mann muss nur recht haushalten mit den Kraften." 
{Neue Jahrh.y 12 supp. vol., p. 564.) 

Olympia. ** At Olympia." Olympia, in Elis, was the place for 
holding the celebrated Olympic games. It was not a city, but the 
name was given to the aggregate of temples, altars, and other 
structures on the banks of the Alpheus, in the immediate vicinity 
of the place where tbe games were held. — Per stadium ingressus 
esscy dcc. " To have advanced along the whole length of the race- 
course, supporting on his shoulders," &c. The stadium was 600 
Greek feet, or 606| English. — Cum sustineret. This construction 
may be neatly rendered in most cases by the English participle. — 
Bovem vivum. The epithet vivum, omitted in some editions, is re- 
quired to impart an additional idea of weight. The story, as com- 
monly told, makes the animal to have been a heifer of four years 
old, and adds, that Milo ate the whole of it in a^ingle day. (Com- 
pare Quintil., i., 9 ; Cic, de Fat., 13 ; Plin., H. N., vii , 20 ;' Val. 
Max., ix., ra, 9.) 

Pythagorct. Cicero appears to have selected the name of this 
philosopher on the present occasion, because he lived in Crotona 
at the same time with Milo. {Val. Max., viii., 7, ext. 2. Compare 
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Heyney Opuse., ii., p. IW.y^Isto bono utare. <' Make use of that 
good thing which is yottrs," i. e.j make good use of that gift of 
youthfol vigor which nature has bestowed. Observe the force of 
ieto. — Ne requira». <* Seek not afler it again," i. e., let not its de- 
parture cost you a aigh.—'^tatis. " Of human life." — Sua tempes- 
tivitas. " Its proper and distingaishing characteristic." Tempesti' 
vitas, as here employed, is well explained by Grsvias as " Cujus- 
libet atatis naturalis proprietaSf siciU, in ordine annif veris tempestivi- 
tatiftores, astatis messesj auetumni maturitas, hiemisfrigus est datum 
et assignatum a natura." — Ferocitas. " Rash presumption," i. e., a 
rash and proud reliance on their own resources. Compare the ex- 
planation of Billerbeck : " die trotzende, strotzende Kraft." — Jam con- 
stantis atatis. *' Of now settled age." The constans atas is ripened 
and settled manhood, as opposed to the mobilis cUas juvenum. — Na- 
turale guiddam. ** Something natural to itself." — Percipi. <* To be 
gathered in," t. e., to display or exhibit itself. A metaphor borrow- 
ed from the gathering in of the productions of the earth at their 
proper season. As these become the property of the husbandman, 
so the different characteristics of different ages, as time comes 
round, are taken possession of, as it were, by those ages, and be- 
come their firm and indelible attributes. 

^34. 
Hospes tuus avitus Masinissa. ** That ancestral guest of yours, 
Masinissa, t. e., that goest of your adoptive grandsire Africanus, 
and of yourself also as the representative of the line of the Scipios. 
Masinissa, king of Numidia, had proved a very valuable ally to the 
Romans against Carthage, and became connected with the Roman 
commander, Africanus tbe elde», by the ties of hospitality. — Nona- 
ginta annos natus. This was the extent of Masinissa^s existence. 
Some authorities, however, make him to have lived for a still longer 
period. (Compare Duker. ad Liv., Epit., 50.) — Cum ingressus iter 
pedibus sit^ << That, when he has set out upon a joumey on foot," t. 
e., if he sets out, dtc. The meaning of the whole sentence is, that 
it was indifferent to him whether he walked or rode. — Summam esse 
in eo sicdtatem, &c. " That there is in him the greatest spareness 
and activity of frame, and that, accordingly, he discharges in his own 
person all the duties and functions of a king." By siccitas corporis 
is meant a spare, muscular habit of frame, produced by a freedom 
from gross humors,€ind connected with active habits of life. — Iiaque. 
Equivalent her&to atque ita. (Consult Nauck, ad loc.) — Potest igitur 
exercitatio, &c. Masinissa retained in an extraordinary degree his 
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bodily strength' and activity to the last ; so that in the war against 
Hasdrobal, only two yeais before his death, he not on]y commanded 
his anny in person, but was able to go through all hia military ex- 
eroises with the agility and yigor of a young man. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Non 9unt in senectute vires. A new objection, which Cato hixnself 
brings forward. Compare chapter yii., at the commencemeiit, and 
chapter ix., ^ 27. — Et legibue et ingtittUi*. **By both the laws and 
institutions of our country." — MunerUnu. Military and senatorian 
employments are here meant. By the Roman law, no one could be 
compelledto engage in military service ailer fifty, nor any senator 

Bummoned to attend in the senate-house aiter sixty years of age 

Non modo. For non modo non. {Zumpty ^ 724, b.) 

At ita mulii, &c. ** But there are many old men so utt^rly en- 
feebled," dcc. Another objection is here advanced, as before, by 
Cato himself, and then answered also by him.-— Abn proprium se- 
nectutiSf dcc. " Is not a defect peculiar to age, but one common to 
health in general," t. e., but the ordinary effect of Ul health at any 
period of life.— Quam fuit imbecUlus, <Scc. This clause is incorrectly 
punctnated in ahnost all the editions, not eyen excepting those of 
Oreili and Madvig. There should be no comma afler is, but one 
before it. The form is qui, without any intervening comma, refers 
to an individual as already well known ; wherea8>i/tt(« is, qui carries 
with it an unseasonable and altogether unnecessary opposition to 
the other son of Airicanus, who was so contemptible a character. 
The son of Africanus mentioned in the text was P. Cornelius Scipio, 
who was augur in B.C. 180. Cicero speaks of him here as a man 
of more extensive acquirements than his father, and describes him 
elsewhere {Brut., 19 ; De Off., i., 33) as a person of great mental 
powere. His feeble constitution, howeyer, prevented him from be- 
eoming at ali eminent either in civil or military life. (Compare 
Nauck, Neue Jahrby 12 supp. vol., p. 564.) 

Alterum Ulud txsiitisset, &c. We have given illud with Orelli 
and Madvig, Instead of ilU, the common reading.— iiUfiien eivitatis. 
Cato means that the son of Africanus would otherwise have been a 
source of as much glory to the state as his father had been. — Doc- 
trina uberior. " A richer store of general knowledge."— JE?;tt*gu« 
viiia diligeniia compensanda sunt. "And its infirmities are to be 
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coanjterbalanced by anr&mittmg diligence on our part." Lange and 
others give compescendoi an inferior reading, thoagh it has been fol- 
lowed by Gaza in his Greek yension : KohKrriov fcpb^ aicpiBeiav rdc 

ai/Tov KaKla^. 

^36. 

Habenda ratio vaUtudinia. << Regard must be had by us to bealtb," 
i. e., we must be regularly attentive io the artide of healtb. Cato 
here proceeds to lay down certain dietetic ruies fur the preserva- 
tion of health amid advancing years. — Tantum. " Only so mucb." — 
Refidantur. "May be reinvigorated." — Hae. Refenring to mene 
and animus. Observe here the employment of the demonstrative 
in the neuter, as indicating things of different genders, and which 
convey not a personal, but an abstract idea. — Niei tamquam lumini, 
&c. " Unless you, as it were, pour oil gently into the lamp." Lit- 
erally, " pour oil gently in for the light," i. e., to keep the light alive. 
— Exercitatione ingravescunt. ** Grow weary through exercise." 
The old reading is defatigatione et exercitaiione ingravescunt, the most 
recent one (that of Klotz, Madvig, and others) exercitaiionum defati' 
gatione. Both, however, appear inferior to the one which we have 
given. — Levantur. ** Are reireshed." Equivalent to leviores et agi- 
lioresfiunt. 

Nam quos ait CaciliuSf &c. ** For as to those who, Caecilius says, 
are the dotards represented in comedies." With senes supply esse. 
The worde comicos stuUos senes are here quoted, with a change of 
construction, from the passage of Cecilius Statius that occurs in 
the De Amicitia, c. 26. The reference is to weak old men, repre- 
sented on the stage to excite the laughter of the audience. The 
humor of the ancient comedy frequently tumed upon some old man, 
who was exhibited throughout the piece as continually imposed upon 
by the cunning of an artful slave and intriguing coartesan. — Hos 
significat. ** By these he means. " Literally, * * he indicates these as 
being." — Dissolutos. ** Oareless." (Consult SchHtz, Lex. Ciceron., 
s. V. ) — Libido. ** The license of the passions." — Ista senilis stuUitia. * 
As described by Caecilius. Observe that ista here denotes contempt. 
{Zumpt,(i 701.)— Deliratio. "Dotage." The derivation' of this 
word is as follows : lirare ir" to sow seed;n a furrow"v/ira), and, of 
couTse, in a straight line : a deviation from this was called deliratio, 
and thence the metaphorical usage of the word. In fact, this single 
word expresses the whole of the stoic dogma, that the road to virtue 
18 a straight line, and every deviation from it eqdally criminaL 
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^37. 
Clientelas. " Clientships," t. c, clients. (Consult Dict. Ant., «. 
V. cltens.) — AppiiLs. Consult chap. vi., ^ \6.-^Intentum. "On the 
stretch." — Imperium. " A kind^of empire." — Verebantur. A better 
reading than reverebantur, as given by some. The^distinction be- 
tween the two is well laid down by Gernhard : " Reveremur guos 
atatCt sapientia^ dignitate antecedentes observamus; veremur autem, 
quorum imperata, ut ingenui homines, facimusj ut liberi parentum.^^ — 
Mos patrius et disciplina. " The usages and discipUne of oar fa- 
thers." 

$38. 

Ita. " In this way." Ito, when foUowed, as here, by si, is equiv- 
alent io hoc modo, or, more freely, hac conditione, and not, as some 
grammarians maintain, to tum demum. (Consult Hand, ad Tursell., 
iii., p. 478.) — Si se ipsa defendit, " If it maintains its own author* 
ity." Literally, " if it defends itself "— Si nemini mancipata est, 
" If it has been brought under no one*s control." Some editions 
give ema^cipata est, a much inferior reading. Orelli and Madvig 
have mancipata est, in accordance with the constant usage of Gaius. 
(Consult, also, Gronov., Obs. in EccL, p. 34, as cited by Orelli, ad 
loc.) — Dominatur in suos. " It preserves its proper ascendency over 
the members of one*s household." Consult Gemhard's note in de- 
fence of this reading, against the objections of Gnevius. 

Originum, The reference is to Cato'8 historical wbrk entitled 
the " Origines," of which mention has already been made. The 
second and third books treated of the origin of the Italian towns 
and communities, and from these two books the whole work de- 
lived its title. The sixth and seventh books continued the narra- 
tive to the year of Cato's death. (Nepos, Vit. Cat. Maj., 3.)—-Est 
in manibus. " Is now in hand," i. «., I am now laboring upon it. 
(Compare Cic, Ep. ad Att., iv., 13, seqq. ; Vorstius, de Lat. falso 
suspect., 7.) — Antiquitatis manumenta. The allusion here appears to 
be particularly to the ano^iynara, terse and pointed sayings, of 
which Cato is known to have published a coUection. {Cic, De Off., 
i., 29.) — Nunc quam maxime conficio. " I am now, with aU possible 
industry, putting the finishing hand to," i. e., I am now, with aU 
possible industry, preparing for pubUcation. Cato left behind him 
one hundred and fifly orations, which were existing in the time of 
Cicero, though almost entirely neglected. Only a few fragments 
at present remain. — Gracis literis. Compare chap. i., extr., aod 
chap. viii., extr. — Pythdgoreorum more, &c. The custom to which 
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Cato here refers is prescribed in what are called the Golden Verses 
of Pythagoras (v. 40-44). — Commemoro. " I recall," i. «., I go over 
with myself 

Hac curricida merUis. " These are the race-coursespf my mind." 
We have preferred rendering currictUa here literally, in order to 
show the full force of the expression. The figure is a very striking 
one, and borrowed from the movements of the Ludi Circenses, or 
Games of the Roman Circus, and the curricula are the courses 
along which the racers pass. Hence by curricula mentis are to be 
understood those paths of study and moral exercise so vigorously 
pursued by Cato even at the close of his days. — Adsum amicis. " I 
assist my friends in the courts of law." Supply judicio.^Affero. 
" I bring forward." — Lectulus. The oouch on which the Romans 
studied, read, and wrote. (Compare P/t«., Epist.f v., 5 ; Suet.\ Aug., 
c. 78.)— ilcto vita. « The life (hitherto) led by me," i. e., my previous 
conrse of hfe, enfeebled by no libidinous indulgences, but spent in 
the active discharge of military, senatorial, andngricultural employ- 
ments. — Viventi. "By one.who lives." For a vivente. (Consult 
Zumptj ^ 419.)— /to sensim sine sensuy &c. " In this way Ufe growa 
gradually old without our perceiving it." Giving sensim its strict 
literal meaning, we wiU perceive here both an alliteration and oxy- 
moron, the idea being, in fact, this : " life grows old so gradually 
that we perceive it, and yet do not perceive it" {Nauek, Neue 
Jahrb., 12 supp. vol., p. 665.) 



CHAPTER XII. 
^39. 
Eam carere voluptatibus. " That it is deprived of the enjojrment 
of pleasures," i. e., the fiiU gratification of the senses. — Oprasclarum 
munus cUatis. " O glorious prerogative of our time of life." — Vete- 
rem orationem Archytce Tarentini. ** A discourse delivered in former 
days by Archytas of Tarentum." Archytas, a Greek of Tarentum, 
was distinguished as a phUosopher, mathematician, general, and 
statesman, and was no less admired for his integrity and virtue, 
both in public and private fife. He Uved, probably, about 400 B.C. 
He was drowned whUe upon a voyage on the Adriatic. (Com- 
pare Hor., Od., i., 28.) — Tarenti cum Q. Maximo. This was after 
the city had been reoovered from the Carthaginians by Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, with whom Cato was then serving. (Compare 
chap. iv., MlO The discourse of Archytas was communicated to 
Cato by the Pythagorean Nearchus, as we leam from ^ 41. — Capi- 
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taliorem, '< More fatal/' t. e., canying with it more imminent dan- 
ger to life {caput). — Cujut voluptatis avida l^diTie*. ** The eager 
appetite for wfaich pleasure.'* Compare Facciolati : *< Avida libidi- 
ne* : ita appellantifir yehementiores appetitus et oupiditates." — Ad 
potiundum. «To its en}oymeni."^Incitareniur. The subjunctiv^ 
18 iised beoause the language and sentiments of another are quoted. 

Clandestina colloquia. "Clandestine conferences," t. e., seciet 
eorrespondence with intent to betray one*s country. — NuUum malum 
faeinus. " No evil deed. ** Observe that faeimu {from faeio) means 
any act or proceeding fh>m which important consequences follow, 
whether it be good or bad. Hence the addition here of the epithet 
malum, to give a more definite meaning to the noun. — JmpeUeret, 
The subjunctive again, like ineitarefUur in ^ 39. — Niei vduptaUs. 
Gruter suspected that these words were a mere gloss ; incorrectly, 
however, since voluptatis is meant to be an emphatic term, as indi- 
cating the parent source of so many evils, and therefore requires 
repetition. The same remark will apply to voluptatem in the suc- 
ceeding seetion. — Muneri ac d<mo. ** Gitt and favor." Compare the 
Greek version, dup^ re /cai xopitrfiaTi. The distinction between nut- 
nus and donum appears to be this : munus is a present which usage 
or obligation requiree, whereas donum is purely a present, no obli* 
gation being implied on the part of the giver. In the present in- 
stance, therefore, the mind is termed munusj because it is the ac- 
eustomed gift of the deity to man ; and it is, at the same time, also 
rightly called donum^ because it is a free-will gift, or, in other words, 
a favor. (Compare Crombie, Gymnasium, vol. i., p. 116.) 

^41. 
lAhidine dominante. "When appetite rules supreme.** — Tempe» 
rantuE. Equivalent to eontinentia, or the Greek ijKparelqi. — Consis- 1 
tere. " To obtain a firm foothold. *'— ^%um. Depending on fingere. 
If placed after this verb, or after animo, it would have given rise to 
ambigoity, on acoount of the neamess of juhebat, which might have 
seemed to govern it.i — Quanta percipi posset maxima. «As great 
a one as could possibly be conceived.'* Supply mente after percipi, 
aod observe the peculiar construction of the superlative (maxima) 
with quanta, where the latter supplies the place of quam. Consult 
Zumptj ^ 689, where other examples are cited. — Tamdiu, dum. A 
pleonastic form of expression, not unfrequent in Cicero. Consult 
Gernhard, ad loc., and the numerotts passages cited by Scheller, and 
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enttmerated alao by Wetzel. — Ita gouieret. " He might be enjoying 
hiroself to sttch a degree as this.'' 

VolupUUem. ** Sensual indulgence.'* — Si quidem ea; " Inaamoch 
as it.*' — Major atqve longior. " Oreater and longer continued than 
ordinary.'* The comparatiTes Umgior and longinquior are frequentiy 
intercbanged. (Compare Ctc.., De Fin., ii., 29.) — Cum C. Pontio 
Samnite. ** With Caius Pontius the Samnite." The reference is 
to C. Pontitts Herennius. The son^s name was C. Pontios Thele- 
sinus. (Orelli, Onemuut. TvU.y p. 484.)— CattdiJM) proeUo. The allu- 
sion is to the celebrated battle in the narrow valley of Caudium, 
commonly called the Caudine Forks {furcula Caudina), in Samnium, 
where the Romans, through utter carelessness on their part, were 
surrounded by swarms of enemies, and, after a fearful battle, were 
completely defeated and obliged to capitulate. The remnant of their 
army was allowed to depart afler passing under the yoke. This oc- 
curred in B.C. 321. (Lsv., ix., 1, 3; Val. Max., yii., 2, 14; AureL, 
Viet. de Vir. Illuotr., c. 30.) 

Nearehus Tarentinus. A Pythagorean philosopher of Tarentum, 
who adhered to the cause of the Romans throughoot the second 
Ponic war, notwithstanding the defection of his countrymen. He 
was on terms of friendly intimacy with Cato, who lived in his house 
after the recapture of Tarentum by Q. Fabius Maximus. — Qui in 
amicitiaf &c. ** Who bad remained firm in his friendship toward 
the Roman people." This is the usual mode of expression in such 
cases, and is found, in its Greek form, on a bronze plate containing 
a very early decree of the senate, passed in the co^sulship of M. 
Lepidus and Q. Catulus : tuv Sia riXovc h ry ^iXi^ rov d^ftov tuv 
*P<jfiai(jv fiefievvKviiJv. — L. CamUlo, Appio ClaudiOfConsulibu*. Cicero 
is here in error. Plato was born, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(iii, 2), in Glymp. 88, l, or B.C. 428 (according to other authorities, 
in B.C. 429), and died B.C. 347. On the other band, Camillus and 
Appius were consuls in B.C. 349, only two years before Plato'8 
death, and when he was too old to undertake a joumey to Tarentum. 
His actoal visit to this city was in B.C. 389, on which occasion he 
was invited to Syracuse by Dionysius. ( Wetzely ad loc. ; Gerrduird, 
ad loc. ; Clintons Fasti Hellen.y ii., p. 98, &c.) 

Quorsus hac 1 Supply pertinent or spectant. — Habendam. Sopply 
esse. — Qua effecerit. " For having effected. " More literally , * * since 
it has effected." Eqoivalent to quippe quum ea effecerit. The sob- 
junctive is here employed with the relative becaose the latter as- 
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signs a reason or eause. — PraatringU, " Dazzles.** This is a veiy 
striking metaphor. The allurements of pleasure are like the bright 
flash of lightning, they dazzle and bewilder, but at the same tirae de- 
stroy. — Commerdum. "Intercourse." — T.FUminini. TitusQuinc- 
tius Flamininus. Compare note on " O TOc," chap. i , ^ 1. — E se- 
natu ejieerem. Cato did this by virtue of his office as censor. This 
was in B.C. 184. On the Latih idiom, feci iU ^icerem, consult 
Zumpt, ^ 6 1 8. — Notandam libidinem . " That profligacy ought to bave 
amark set upon it,^' i. e., ought to be stigmatized by the nota censo- 
ria, or censor^s mark. And yet, such was already the low state of 
morals at Rome, that a mob could be procured to invite the de- 
graded wretch to resume his former place at the theatre in the seats 
allotted to the consulars. {Liv., xxxix., 42, seq. ; Plut., Cat. Maj., 
17.) — Quum esset consul in GaUia. We have placed a comma after 
GaUia, in accordance with the suggestion of Nauck. The common 
punctuation is cum esset consul, in Gallia exoratu.s in, 6lc. By Gal- 
lia is here meant Gallia Cisalpina, or Northern Italy. 

Exoratus in convivio a scorto est. " Was prevailed upon at a ban- 
quet by the sdlicitations of a vile minion of hi^.^^—Aliquem eorum, 
&c. Livy says that the victim of his cruelty was a Boian of high 
rank, who had come with his children to solicit the protection of 
the consul. — Censore. Titus Flamininus was chosen censor in B.C. 
189, having defeated Cato, who had, in this year, stood candidate 
for the censorship for the first time. — Flacco. L. Valerius Flaccus, 
Cato's old friend, who had been a neighbor of his in early life, when 
the latter was living on his Sabine estate, and who had recommended 
Cato to transplant his ambition to the fitter soil and ampler field of 
Rome. — Perdita. "Abandoned." — Qua cum probro privato, &c. 
" Since it united with private infamy the disgrace of the highest 
military office," i. e., the consulship. Observe, again, the employ- 
ment of the subjunctive with the relative, because the latter assigns 
the reason or motive. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^43. 
C. Fabricium. Consult chapter vi., ^ 15. — Cum apud regem Pyr^ 
rhum legatus esset. He was sent as ambassador to Pyrrhus to treat 
respecting a ransoming of Roman prisoners. (Brut., c. 14 ; De Off., 
iii., 23 ; Liv., Epit., 13.) — Cinea. Consult note on cum Pyrrho, 
^ 16. — Quendam. Epicurus is meant. — Qui profiteretur. The sub- 
junctive is employed here because the language of another is quoted. 
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^Ad wdupiaiem et«« reftrenda, " Should be refemd to pleasme/' 
t. e.y should origlnate in pleasure as their leading motiye and aim. 
Tbere is no philosopher in antiquity who has heen so violently at- 
tacked, and whose ethical doctrines ha^e been so much mistaken 
and misnnderstood, as Epicurus. The cause of this singular phs- 
Domenon was partly a superficial knowledge of his philosophy, of 
which Cicero, for example, is guilty to a very great extent, and part- 
ly, also, the conduct of men who called themselves Epicureans, and 
who, taking advantage of the facility with which his ethical theory 
was made the handmaid of a sensual and debauched life, gave them- 
•elves up to the enjoyment of sensual pleasures. At Rome, and du- 
ring the time of Roman ascendeney in the ancient world, the phi- 
losophy of Epicurns neyer took any firm root, and it is then and 
there that, owing to the paramount influence of the Stoic philosophy, 
we meet with the bitterest antagonists of Epicurus. Cato here en- 
tirely mistakes the meaning of the term pleasure in its Epicurean 
sense. Pleasure, with Epicurus, was not a mere momentary and 
transitory sensation, but he conceived it as something lasting and 
imperishable, consisting in pure and noble mental enjoyments, that 
is, in drofiaSia and dirovio, or the freedom from pain and from all 
influences which disturb the peace of oar mind, and thereby our hap- 
piness, which is the result of it. The summum bonum^ according to 
him, consisted in this peace of mind ; and the great problem of his 
ethics, therefore, was to show how it was to he attained. This, 
then, was the meaniog of Epicurus when he maintained that all our 
actions ought to ha^e pleasure {peace o/ mind) as their leading mo- 
tive and aim. iSmitfiy DicL Biogr., ii., p. 34.) 

JIT. Curium. Manius Curius Dentatus, the celebrated opponent 
of the Samnites, Sabines, and King Pyrrhus. Compare chapter vi., 
^ 15, and zvi., 4 ^^- — T. Coruneanium. Tiberius Coruncanius, the 
eminent jurist, &c. Compare cbapter vi., ^ 15. — Ui id Samnitibue, 
&.C. " That the Samoites and Pyrrfaus himself migbt be persuaded 
into such a belief " The Samnites were allies of the Tarentines and 
Pyrrhus. (Liv., Epii.j xii. Compare Vdl. Max., iv., 3, 6.)— P. 
Decio. Publius Decius Mus, who in B.C. 295 was consul for the 
fourth time, and had Q. Fabius Maximus for his colleague. In the 
decisive battle of Sentinum,io Umbria, he commanded the left wing 
of the Roman army, and was opposed to the Gauls ; and when his 
troops began to give way under the terrible attacks of the foe, he 
resolved to imitate the example of his father, and having devoted 
himself and the army of the enemy to the gods of the dead, he feU 
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88 aAacrifice for his nation. (Lh.f ix., 40, tefq. ; %,, 28 ; Val. Max., 
T., 6, 6 ; Cic., Dt Dh., i., 24.) 

Norat eufidem. '* Was personallj aequainted with this same in- 
diTidual," i. e., with Pnblius Decius. Fabricius was coiisul thirteen 
jears after the def th of Decius, and Coruncanius fiiteen years after 
that event. Both, iherefore, must have been well acquainted with 
him. — Sua sponte. " On its-^own account,'* i. e., from its own in- 
trinsic exceUence. The reference is to the honestum of the Latiu 
writers (Cu;., De Off.^ i., 9), and the «aAdv koI hyaBw of the Greeks. 
— Spreta et contemta voluptate. That is, without stopping to inquire 
whether any personal adFantage or gratification were connected 
therewith or not, whether they were about to gain or lose by the 

act. — PeteretuT .* sequeretur. The subjunctive, beoause the ref- 

erenoe is to the thougfats and sentiments of those of whom he speaks. 

4 44. 

At earet epuli». " But*Xsome one will say) it is depriTed of ban- 
qnets." We have given tbis reading with Oemhard, Orelli, Biller- 
beck, and others, as much superior in neatness and spirit to that of 
Grievius, adopted by several subsequent editors, namely, earet epulis^ 
exttructisque mensie, et frequeutibus poculis 1 — Exstrv^tisque mensis. 
'< And leaded tables." Literally, " piled up.^ — Caret ergo etiam vi- 
nolentia, <Slo. ** Wellj then, it is also deprived of inebriety, and in- 
digestion, and sleepless nights," i. e., it is free firom these. Com- 
mentators difller in opinion as to the meaning of insomniis in this 
passage, many of them supposing i^to Signify "frightfiil dreams.'* 
There is far more force, however, in the explanation which we have 
given, and, at the same time, a more natural gradation in the efl^cts 
that are here mentioned.-*Danc2t(fii est. "Ib to be conceded.**— 
Eseam malorum. " The bait of evils." The allusion is to Plato's 
remark in the Tim»us (p. 69, D., ed. Steph.), {jdovi^ lUyiorov kqkQv 
Wkeap.^Quod ea videlicety &c. Valckenaer objects to the whole of 
this explanatory clause, down to pisces, as unworthy of Oicero, and 
not at all needed either by Lffilins and Scipio, or by subsequent 
readers. {Vakk., Diatr., 19, p. 194, 6.) 

C. DuUium, M. jUium: " Caius Duilius, the son of Marcus (Duil- 
his). The allusion is to the celebrated Duilius, the Roman com- 
mander, who gained the first naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
B.C. 260.— Ptter. Cato was bom in B C. 234, twenty-six years after 
Duilius*8 victory. — Crebro funali et tibicine. "With many a torch 
and flute-player." The term funale is employed to signify both a 
Bpecies of candelabmm, with projectin^ points, unto whidi to attadi 
H 
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torches, and also simply tbe ^orch itsel/T It has the iatter meanlng 
jn the present instance, as Gesner correctly remarks (Lat. Tfusaur., 
9. V.), not the former, as Grono\rius maintains (^Obs., iii., 6). Lipsius 
{Miscell.y iv.) thinks that we ought to read c^reo for crebro, and he 
has been followed by some editors, but the MSS. are against hiin. 
— Qutf tibi nulli ezemplo^ &c. The language here employed can 
only mean that Duilius had assumed these marks of distinction 
himself ; whereas Livy {Epit., xvii.) states expressly that they were 
oonferred upon him by tbe people. 

Std guid ego alio9 7 Supply nomino. — Sodales. " My table-breth- 
ren.'' The term sodalis, as here employed, means a member of a 
confraternity or brotherhood, established in honor of some particu- 
lar divinity, for the purpose of celebrating an annual festival. While 
the festival of the divinity lasted, the sodales lived at a common table. 
— Sodalitates. <* Confratemities,*' i. e., associations of sodales.-^ 
Me quastore constittUa suni^ &.C. "Were instttuted during my 
quaeslorship, when the Idaean rites of the Great Mother were received 
(at Rome)." Cato was quaestor in B.C. 204, in which year the im- 
age of Cybele, the Qreat Mother of the gods, was conveyed, in ac- 
cordance with an oracle, from Pessinus in Phrygia to the city of 
Rome. {Liv.i xzix., 14. Compare, however, xxxvi., 36, where 
this is made to have occurred one year previous.)— Jii<2if . Cybele 
was called the Idaean goddess, and her rites the Idean- rites, from 
Mount Ida in Phrygia, and also from its namesake in Crete. — Sed 
erat quidamfervor atatis. <* Although there was, at the same time, 
(it must be confessed), a-certain gayety of spirits natural to our age," 
%. e., to our then earlier years. — Mitiora. "More softened down." 

Catu et sermonibus. ** By the society and converse." — Accubitio» 
nem epularem amicorum. " A collection of friends at a feast." More 
literally, *' a reclining of friends at a feast." The Romans, as is 
well known, reclined on couches at their meals. — Convivium. " A 
convivium, or living together." From con and vivo. — Qui hoc idem 
tum compotationenij &c. " Who call this same thing at doe time a 
compotation, at another a concanation.** The term compotatio is 
meant to correspond to the Greek (nfnroaiov, and conoajutfio to av^t' 
demvov, the former of which means a drinking party, and the latter 
a supping or eating together ; while both terms seem to suppose 
that, according to the Greek way of thinking, the primary advant- 
ages of a feast consisted in the gratification of the appetite;^ 
whereas conviviujnf as Cicero remarkjS, inaplies an interchange of 
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sentiment, and rational oonyerse, or, in other Words, the enjoyment 
of tbe true pleasures of exisVBnce. — Minimum. Mere eating and 
drinking. — Maxime probare. The Greeks had at this time the repa- 
tation of indulging in the pleaaares of the table to a much grt^ater 
degree than the Romans, until the progress of Inxury lerelled all 
Buch earlier distinctions. 



I 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Sermanis deUeUOionem, <<The delights of social oonyerse." — 
Tempeetivis quoque eanviviis deleetor. ** Take great pleasure, also, 
_in prolonged banquets." By tempeetiva eonvivia are meant banquets 
which commence before^ and are prolonged after the usual time ; 
and they generally ha^e connected with them the idea of revelry 
and carousing. No Buch idea, however, is intended here, bnt the 
reference is merely to an entertaioment lengthened out in social 
and instructive conversation. — Qui poMci. Elegant nsage for quo- 
rum pauci. — Restant. ■ Cato, it will be remembered, was now in his 
eighty-fourth year. — Cum vestra atate. "With persons of your 
age.^' Abstract for concrete.— /fo^o^ue magnam gratiam. " And 
I am very thankful." 

Cujus. estfortasse, 4to. <* Toward which there is even, perhaps, a 
kind of impulse implanted in our very natore.'* The true reading 
here is motus, not modus, The reference is not so moch to the iimit 
which Nature has set to enjoyment as to the impulse which urges 
QS on to partake of enjoyment. — Non iTUelligOy ne in istis quidem, 
6ic. " I do not understand why, in the case of those very pleasures 
themselves, old age should be deprived of all relish for them.'' — 
Magisteria. "'Masterships of the wine." Magisterium properly 
denotes the office or power of a master or govemor. Here, how* 
ever, the reference is a more special one to the office of symposi- 
arch, or master of the feast. A master of the feast was usually 
chosen, by both the Greeks and Romans, to regulate the whole order 
of the entertainment, propose the amusements, fix the tiraes for 
calling for the wine, or, as we would say, give out the toasts, 6lc. 
The Greeks called him ovftnoalapxoc* or pafJiXevCy the Romans ma- 
gisteryOi rex conviviij or arbiter bibendi. The choice was generally 
detennined by a throw of astragali or tali. {Dict. Ant.^ s. v. Sym-' 
posium.) — Et is s^rmo, qui more majorum, dtc. " And that address, 
which, in accordance with the usage of our ancestors, is made to 
the company, amid their cups, (beginning) from him that occupiea 
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tbe bigfaest place." This was what the Greeks caUed kv KvxXifi v^ 
veivt eacb of tbe giiesta beiDg called upon in 'orderfor an address, 
or 8ome expresaioD of seDtimeDt, aDalogoua to what we would term, 
at the present daj, a speecb aod toaat, except that tbe subject was 
" geDeralljr some iDterestiog or iDStructive topic. The guest that 
occopied the bighest place waa usUally called upoD first. In ordi- 
nary casee, tbe aummus conmva was the one who had the highest 
pUoe OD the highest couch ; but when a stranger of distinction was 
preaent, or when the entertainment waa gi^en in honor of an j one, 
then this penson was termed tummuM, and hie place was the higbest 
on tbe middle concb. On this whole subject; consuH Diet. Ant., s. 
V. Tridinium. — A tummo, Supply conviva. Many MSS., and some 
early editioDs, read s tummomagistro, ai referriDg to tbe master of 
tbe feast ; tbis, however, is decidedly infenor. 

In Sympasio Xenophontis. " Id Xeoopboa'8 Banqoet,*' t. e., ia 
the work of XeoopboD, eotitled Ivfindatov, or the Banquet. — MvmUa 
atque rorantia, ** Small and sprinkiing," t. e., cnpe ont of which the 
liquor does not, as it were, gusb, tbat is, irom which oopieus 
draugbts can not be takeo ; bnt small ooes, out of wfaich the wioe 
may merely be sipped, and which may be said, tberefore, merely to 
spriokle tbe lips, or to part with their conteots drop by drop, as it 
were. In the passage of XeDophon's Banquet to which Cicero al* 
ludes, we have ^v fiiv a&p6w ro irordv iyxt^^fi^a, opposed to ^v 6i 
iffitv ol iraiSic fiiKpaic KvXt^i irvKva km^aKol^uOiv (o. 3) ; snd Gioero^ 
suppressing irvKvdj as inconsistent witfa the cbaracter of age» ren-» 
ders kntifaKdl^wnv by the brief bot poetic paittpbnise of roranti^ 
foeula. {Gemhardj ad loc.J 

Refrigeratio. ** Coohiess," i. e., some cool retreat for holding tbe 
banquet. Melmotb, misnnderstanding the pasftage entirely, tbinks 
that the reference here is to cooUng the wine, and, in the sacceed^ 
ing claose, to warming the same. — Aut sol, aut ignis hibemus. " A 
place either in the sttn, or by a winter fire." Banqueting-rooms, ot 
tricliniaj intended for summer ose, were usuaHy open toward tba 
north ; those for winter were either built facing the aftemoon sonv 
or else were warmed by artificial means. — In Sahims. " On roy 
Sabine estate." Supply agris, and compare cbap. vii., ^ ^.-^Con^ 
vivvum eompleo. ** Piil up a banquet,'' i. «., invite so many of my 
neighbcfxs as to have a fuil^ble. As regards the genitive vieino- 
rumt wfaere we wouhi exp^vicinis, eonsolt Zumpt, ^ 408. 
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At non esi wluptatwni te. ** Bnt <8ome one, again, wUl say) there 
is BOt in the old so strong a piquancy, aa it were, of enjoyment/* 
t. e.r tlie pleasurea of tbe aenaes are not so exqiiisite in old^age aa 
in youth. — Jam affecto tUate, *«Now enfeeUed by years." Com» 
pare seneetute mffectus {De Orat., iii., 18, 68) — Uteretume rebus vene^ 
reis, " Whether he atill indulged in corporeal pleasures." — Di* me- 
lipra! "Heaven forbid!" Literally, "may the gods grant better 
things (than this).** Supply detu. Other modee of supplying tfaia 
ellipsis are foieiantj or velinty orferantt &c. (Gonsuit Palairety Lat. 
EUips,, p. 63, ed. Barker. ) — Istine. " From those influences to which 
you refer." More literaUy, " firom that quarter of which you speak." 
Observe the peculiar force of the pronoun iste as still remaining in 
the adverb.lbrmed from it.-^ Quamquam non caret is, SlH, "A1- 
though', in point of fact, be is not depriYed of a pleasure who has no 
indination ibr it ; and therefore I maintain," dic. Compare with 
this Cicero's definition of earere^ in Tuse.^ i., 36, namely, ^Uarere 
hoe significat, egere co guod habere vclis.** • 

' Bona atas. ** The fine season of life,'' t. c, youth and manhood, 
as opposed >to mala atas, or old age. — Parvulis rebus. ** Things 
o£ very Uttle real value.'* — Turpione Ambivio. L. Turpio Ambivius 
was a Roman actor, who distinguished himself in the time of Ter- 
ence by the truth with which be acted his parts on t|ie stage^. His 
Bame oocurs in nearly all the didascalia of tbe plays of Terence, 
and the later Romans mention him with Roscius and ^Esopus.' 
(Toc., JHal. de Or., 20; Symmackus^ Epist., i., 26; x., 2.)— Qui t» 
jprima cavea spectat. " Tbe spectator who witnesses the perform- 
lince in the front seats of the theatre.** More literally, *' he who 
gazes (upon the piece) in the first part of the cavea." In the an- 
cient theatres the whole of the place for the spectators was called, 
io Greek, xofAov ; in Latin, eavea. Among the Romans, the front 
aeats were ocoupied by the senators, and immediately ailer them 
oame tbe equites. Behind the equites the great body of tbe people 
aat. — Qui in ultima, For qui in ultima cavea spectat. — Propler. 
<*Near at hand," t. «., from a near point of view. Observe that»' 
propter-ia herQ.empU)yed adverbially. Many editors give prope in 
^lace ofpropter, and these two words are often confounded togeth- 
er. We have followed, however, Orelli and Madvig, and tbe au- 
thority of Nonius, s. v— Tantom, quantum sat est. ** As much as ia 
sufficient (for its more subdued desires)" 
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At iiU qtumti tuni, Ae. ** But, (whateYer may be said ofthe con- 
ditioQ of otd age in other respectSi) of how much value are thoee 
otber adTantages for the mind ; namdy, after having, as it were, 
«erred out its time under the sway of ooncupisceace,'* dtc. Tfae 
mind, while yielding ohedience to corrapting and evO propeneities, 
18 compared to a aoldier obeying implicitly tbe commands of his 
leader ; and as the aoldier, when htB period of service is ended, le- 
tums to hia own home, ao does the mind, when the warfare of the 
paaaiona has ceaaed, retire into, as it were, and hold communion 
with itaelf — Seeumgue vivere. This ia weli explained by H. Ste- 
phena : " Animue eeeum vtvt^ quum iUi prapemodum sevocato a socie- 
tate et eontagione eorporis {De Divin., i., 30) vaeare licet iis, qtubue 
gaudet, eogitationibus.** {Gruter, Fax Crit., yoL y., auppL, p. 26.) 
—Aliquoi tamquam studii, dtc. ** Any aliment, as itwere, of «tudy 
and of leaming," t. e., any leamed studies to pursue, from which it 
may deriYe aliment for itself — Otiosa. " Tranquil," t. e., free from 
all public cares aod employmenta. 

Mori petne. ** Almost kiU himself^ A figuratiYe expression, to 
denote the most rigid and untihng application. — C. GaUum^ The 
reference is to C. Sulpicius Gallus, of wbom Cicero speaks, in seY- 
eral passages, in tenns of the highest praise. He had a more per- 
fect knowledge of Greek than any man of his time ; he was a dis- 
tinguished orator ; was remarkable, also, for his knowledge of as- 
tronoroy and his skiU in calculating eclipses ; and was altogether a 
person of an elegant and refined mind. In B.C. 168 he senred as 
tribone of the soldiers in the army of his friehd, L. .£milius Paulus, 
"with whose permission he one day assembled the troops, and an- 
nounced to them that on a certain night, and at a certain hoar, an 
eclipse of the moon was geing to take place. He exhorted thei& 
not to be alarmed, and not to regard it as t fearfal prodigy ; and 
when, at the predicted moment, the eclipse occurred, the soldiers 
almost worshiped the wisdom of Gallus. — PaMs tui. L. ^Emilius 
Paulus.— Q«o/tM Ulum lux, &c. «How often has the light of day 
surprised him, after haYing begun at Aight to trace out some math- 
ematical figure.*' Literally, " to trace out (or deluieate) some- 
^hing." The yerb describere is here employed in its mathematical 
sense, namely, to trace out figures, or diagrams, in^e sandor dust^ 
with the radius, or rod. The full form of expression would be de- 
scribere radio aliquid, i. e., formas in pulvere. The reference, of 
course, is to both mathematical and astronomical studies. 
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I/evioribus. ''Less profound. "—«.Quam bello tuo Punico Navius! 
Respecting Nevius, an4 his epic poem on the first Punic war, 
which is here meant, consult notes on ^ 20. — Quam Truculenlo 
Plautus ! 6lo. Plautus, the celebrated Roman comic poet, was a 
native of Sarsina, in Umbria. He died in the year in which Cato 
was censor, namely, B.C. 184. The two comedies here mentianed, 
tbe Truculentusy or " Clown," and the J^^^wddZu», or " Cheat," were 
two of his favorite pieces. They have both come down to us along 
with eighteen others.-^Iimum. Livius Andronlcus, with whom 
Roman literature properly begins, was a dramatic poet, who flour- 
ished about B.C. 240. — CumfdbuLam docuisset " After having ex- 
hibited his first play." More literally, " after having taught a play 
(to the actors)." The expression docere fdbulam is the same as the 
Greek SiSdoKeiv 6pd/jiat and refers to the custom, on the part of the 
scenic poets, of teaching the actors theirparts, and superintending 
the whole getting up and bringing out of their pieces. Wbether 
the play of Andronicus here aUuded to was a tragedy or confedy is 
uncertain. — Centone Tuditanoque, C. Claudius Cento (son of Ap- 
pius Ciaudius Caecus) and M. Sempronius Tuditanus, B.C. 240. 

P. lAcinii Crassi. Already mentioned in ^ 27. — Hvjus P. Scipio- 
nis. " Of the present Publius Scipio." The allusion is to P. Scipio 
Nasica, who was censul in B.C. 162, along with C. Marcius Figu- 
lus ; and wbo, in the year in which this discourse is supposed to 
have been delivered, was Pontifex Maximus, and already advanced 
in years. — M. Cethegvm. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, who was 
censor B.C. 209, with P. Sempronius Tuditanus, and consul in B.C. 
204, with the same coUeague. His eloquence waa rated very high, 
and hence the epithet of Suadce meduUa, applied to him by Ennius. 
(Compare Brut.t 15.) Horace twice refers to him as an ancient 
authority for the usage of Latin words. (Ep., ii., 2, 116; Ep. ad 
Pis, 50 ; and Sckol, ad loe.y-Suada medullam. "The marrow of 
Persuasion.'* Equivalent to " qui Suada haret in medulliSf" i. c, 
the favored child of Persuasion, and on whom she has bestowed her 
choicest gifts. (Compare Aul. Gell., xii., 2; xviii., 4; and Cic.t 
Ep. ad Fam.t xv., 16.) — Studia doctrina. Supply sunt. — Honestum. 
" Well worthyof praise." — Ut ante dixi. Consult chap. viii., ^ 26.. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hahent rtUionem. " They keep an accoant." — Imperium, Those 
persons are said to exeroise command over the earth who eow aod 
plant in it whatever they wish, in order to obtain increase from the 
same. (Compare Virg., Georg^t i» 99.y-Mollito ac subacio. «* Soft- 
ened down and subdued.** The first of these two terms refers to 
the soflening iniluence of rains, &e. ; the second to the effect pro- 
duced by instmments of agriculture, such asthe plough. the barrow, 
&c. — Occacatum. «* Concealed." — Occatio. Cicero here deduces 
occare and oeeatiOf by syncope, from oceacare and occtrcatio, because 
the seed is harrowed into the bosom of the earth and coneealed 
therein. This etymology. however, is utterly Talueless. The root 
of occare must be looked for in the Latin ag-ert Geniian egg-en, &c. 
{Benfey, Wurgellev., ii., 19.) Compare with this the Sanscrit radical 
ak, wbich carries with it the idea of being sharp, eutting, <&e. {Ben-' 
fty, i., 16i.) 

Tepefactum tapore et cempresgu fuo, &e. « It splits the seed ren- 
dered tepid by its warmth and pressure, and draws forth from it the 
green blade just beginning to sprout ; which last, supportod by the 
fibres of the root, begins gradually to expand, and, haring shot up 
in a stom of many joints, now growing pubescent, as it were, is 
inclosed in oells," &c., t. «., springs up into a jointed stalk, pre- 
paring new seed again in its cefls. The term fmbescene is used fig- 
uratively here. It properly means, «* beginning to be covered with 
down," and is bence metaphorically employed to indicate the ripen* 
ing into early maturity.— iVtxa fibris stirfnum. Wheat requires a 
soil in which the organic matter is intimately mixed with tbe earthy 
ingredients ; where it can have a firm hold by its roots, and can, at 
the same time, stnke the fibres of them downward, as weUas around, 
in search of fyod.-^Frugem sfiei. ** The produce of the ear," t. «.,' 
the ear loaded with gmn.^Aristarum. " Of bearded spikes." 

Satus. " The pHntiasB.^^DeUcUtticfm. " With delif ht (at sucfc 
a spectacle)." — Requietem obUctamentumgue. •* The soothing amuse- . 
ment," t. e., what soothes, and, at the same time, amuses. Observe 
the hendiadys.— rim ipsam. «« The plastic power itseW^-^MalUoli, 
planta^ &c. " Mallet-shoots, suckers, cuttings, quicksets, layers.* 
Cato here enumerates the various modes of propagating the vine 
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(Gompare Virg^.^ Gtorgr.t ii.« ^) Bj maUe6li.«n meant the new 
Bhoots of a vine spfiii|riDg from a branch of the previoae year, cut 
offibr the sake of pktiitiog, with a small portkm of the old wood oo 
eaeh sidet in the form of a Utde malUt, whenee the nanie. Planta 
are suckers, tfaat is, shoots of a plant growing from the main stock, 
or root. Sarmmta are cu^ings, or loppings, c^ a Tine, that is, young 
.twigs lopped off fbr the porpose of beiog set ovt» m else for redueing 
the luxuriant growth of the vine. The ibimer meaning prerails in 
the present passage ; the latter, further on, in ne eilvescat sarmentis. 
By viviradices are meant quicksets, that is, plants set out with the 
roots ; or, in other words, plants haviog a quick or liviog root. For 
laytng out new viaeyards, or recmiting the old, the Itaiian husband- 
man gave the preference to qoieksets, as they were.more hardy, 
aod sooner in a conditioii to yield fruit than cuttings ; but in ths 
proviBces, where no pains were taken to form nurseries of vines» 
thelatterwereemployed. {Cohanellay iiL, 14.) Fropaginest finaWj, 
ar e layers, that is, braAches of the parent stem bent down and fast- 
ened in the earth until they have taken root» wfaen the union with 
the main stem is severed. 

VUis. Nominative abflolute, ito plaoe being suppiied» further on, 
bj eadem. — Multipiici Utpsa et erratico. ** In muitiplied and erratio 
glidtog/' i. e., with numerous wandering braiiches — Ne eilveeeat sar- 
mentis. ^* Lest it run ioto a wood of twigs," i. e., run out into a 
useless wood of young branehes, and expend its strength on these. 
■^Nimia fundatur. *' Spread fbrth too luxttriantiy.'' Literally, " bo 
poored forth." i 

In iie qtuB relieta suntt dtc. " In those branefaes that have been 
left, tbere arises, at tbe joints as it were of these, what is called the 
bud.*' More titerallry, *'the gem^" or, as some term it, the buttoo. 
With tis supply sarmentis, in tbe general sense oframiSf which gives 
to sarmentorum^ already expressed, the force noereiy of a demonstnb. 
tive pronoun. With regard to gemma, consult Virg. , Geerg. , ii. , 335. 
— Nee modicQ tepore, dtc. " Is ncither deprived of a moderate de- 
gree of warmth, and, at the same time, keeps off the too ii^tense 
heat of the soa," t. e,, it reeeives & moderate degree bf warmth, 
without being too much expdsed to the solar rays. 

Qua. Referring to uva. — Adminiculorum ordines, &c. " The rows 

of props, the yoking together of the tops of these, the binding up of 

the vines, and their propagation by layers." The vines among the 

Romans were trained either along props or trees. The latter was 

H2 
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the laYorite mode ; tbe former, however, is the one here reierred 
to. By adminieula are meanl; the poles, or props (pedamenta), which 
Benred to support the vine. On the tops (capita) of tbese poles was 
laid a croes-piece, so that everyv two upright props, with the cross- 
pieoe on top, re^mbled a military yoke, or jugum, whence the 
term jugatio in the text. — Immiseio. <^he setting out into far- 
rows." Supply inMuleos.-^Repastinatumes. ** Trencbing/* t. «., dig- 
gLDg around the roots of the vine. (Compare ColumeUa, iii., 11.) 

* 64. 
In eo libro. He alludes to his work on husbandry, entitled De 
He Rustica, which we still possess, though not exactly in the form 
in which it proceeded^ from his pen. It consists of very miscelia- 
neoos materials, reiating principally to domestic and rural economy. 
— De qua doetue Heeiodus, &c. If Cicero makes Cato here refer to 
the " Works and Days,*' an error has been eommitted by liim, since 
not only is maouring not mentioned in the poem, but almost all 
the other points are wanted therein, of which Cato treats in his own 
work on husbandry. It would seem probable, therefore, as Hein- 
sius thinks, that Oicero means here some other work of Hesiod'8 
OD the subject of agriculture. {Heins., Introd. in Op. et D., c. 4.)— 
Qttt muUis, ut mihi videtur, 6lc. Homer*s age is altogether uncer- 
tain. Tfae various dates assigned offer no less diversity than five 
bundred years, being from B.O. 1184 to B.C. 684. 
N Quod eapiebat ejfUio. " Which he feH on account of his son," t. e., 
the absent Ulysses. — Eum stereorantem facit. Observe that eum has 
reference to agrum^ not to Laertem. The passage referred to occurs 
in the 24th book of the Odyssey, v. 225, seqq. As, however, Homer 
makes no mention of manuring here, but merely describes Laertes 
as in the act of digging around a plant or vine, Cicero must have 
understood the poet to mean that he was digging around for the 
pur(5bse of manuring. — Arbustis. *< PlantatioDs." The refbrence 
is to the spots of ground in which trees for.training vines were 
planted at intervals of from twenty to forty/eet, while the ground 
bet ween them was sown with seed.— Consitiones. " Plantings out. " 
On the other hand, by insitiones are meant ** ingraftings," and the 
plural is used in both instances because there are several kinds of 
eaoh. — SoUertius. *< More ingenious." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
^ 55. 
Possum perseqvi. "I can relate. "—Oft/«ctem«n/«. "Pleasing 
recreations."— Scn/io. «I amsensible."— L^m^ora. "TooproHx." 

jV^am et prmectus sum. " For I have both been carried too far.»' 

Equivalent to nam et longior factus sum. Wetzel is wrong in ex- 

plaining it by an ellipsis ofatate.—M*. Cunu». Manius Curius Den- , 

tatus, alteady referred to. He triumphed over the Samnites, Sa- 

bines, and Pyrrhus in B.C. 275. When the war was brought to a 

close, he retired to his farm in the country of the Sabines, where he 

spent the remainder of his life, and devoted himself to agriculture, 

though still ready to seree his country when needed, for io B.C. 

272 he was invested with the censorship.— iVbn longe a me. Cato, 

it wifl be remembered, inherited a smaU estate in the Sabine terri: 

tory. We have given a me, with Wetzel, Orelli, Madvig, and others 

of the best editors. Gemhard, Billerbeck, &c., prefer a mea, but a 

me is decidedly the more elegant reading.^ The following authori- 

ties will seltle the point : Terent., Phorm:, v., 1, 5 : " anus, afraire. 

egressa meo^ Id.. Eunuck., iii., 5, 64: ^* Eamus jid me r «-. Heaur 

tont iii , 1, 90 : " ^ me nescio quis exiit ;" Cic, Or. pro 3f«/., « 51 : 

^*Jhvertit Clodius ad se in Albanumr Id„ De Fato, ap. Macrob,, 

Sat ii , 12 : " Quum esset apud se ad Lavemum Scipio.** 

Tem^m disdplinam. " The simple habits of the times." Ob- 

serve that disciplina has here a force somewhat analogous to con- 

' suetudo. ForceUini, indeed, makes it directly equivalent to this: 

*^pro consuetudine, qua quis ex diseiplina imhitus est:'—Ad focum se- 

denti. According to the comnaon version of the stqry, the Samnite 

ambassadors found him roasting turnips. 

^56. 

Venio: uireium.^^--Neameipsorecedam. **That I may not 

wander from my own self," i. e., from that scene of hfem which I 

am myaelf more particularly concerned.--/» agns era^t tum sena- 

tores. &c. " Our senators, I mean our old men, were m those day^ 

engaged in agriculture." The reference is here to the earher pe- 

riods of the Roman state, when the term ,.na/or was employed in 

its true sense, as indicating a member of the assembly ofelders;o^ 

in other words, when a ^natar meant a person advanced m years, 

an elS of the state. Hence the idea intended to be co-^^^y 

the prescEt clause is simply tto : " Oar members of ihe awembly 
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of elders, I mean our old mcn of former times, were thcn practical 
agriculturists." Observe that id esi is equiralent here to irUelii^o. 
Some read et iidem, which ehanges entirely the meaning of the 
clause. 

Dictatarem euefaetum, This refers to his second dictatorship^ in 
B.C. 439, when he was eighty years of ag^. He was appointed to 
the office for the purpose of opposing the alleged machinationa of 
Spurius Maeliu». (i»., iv., 13, »eqq.y—C. ServUiua AhtUa. The ftill 
name was C. Servilius Structus Ahala. The aot here aUuded to 
is mentioned by later writers as an example of ancient heroism, and 
is frequently refened to by Cicero in terma of the highest admiia* 
tion {in Cat., i, l ; pr^ Mil., 3, 4w5.) ; but it was, in reality, a case of 
murder, and was so regarded at tbe time. Ahala was brought to 
trial, and only escaped condemnation by a Toluntaiy exile. ( Val. 
Max., V., 3, 2 ; Cie., De Rep., h, »; pro Dam., 82.)— Occi^jw^m m- 
teremxt. <' Surprised and alew,'* t. e., seized and put to deatli hefore 
he had time to execute his traitorous purpose. Equivalent to ean^ 
occupasset intertmit. 

Viatores. So oaUed from their trayeUng along the «mb, or roads, 
for the purpoae of summoning. As regards the ofltoe itself, consult 
Dict. ArU.y 9. v.^Horum. Not eorum, as many read, since the re- 
mark is not made of old men in generaJ, but of those specially re- 
ferred to here.^Mea quidem sent^ioy &c. ** In my opinioa, indeed, 
no life probably can be happier." The expression haud scio on is a 
favorite one with Cicero, and is employed by him to denote uacer- 
tainty, but with an inclination in favor of Uie affirmative. Hence^ 
as Bremi remarks(aii Nep., TtmoZ., i, 1), it becomes equiyalent, ia 
fact, to fortoiie, and we have so rendered it in the present instance. 
We have followed, abo» the authority of some of the best editora 
in reading nulla here, where the ordinaiy text has uUa. OreHi 
gives ulla ; but Madvig, nuUa. For a discussion of the point, consult 
Zumpt, ^721. 

Neque solum ojkic. *^ And that, too, not ohly in point of merito- 
rioasness. '^—Quam dixi. Consult cfaap. xv.-^Saturitate eopiaque. 
** The rich abundanoe.'* Observe the hendiadys. — Ut, quoniam hao 
^idam, 6cc. **In order that, since certain persoDs desire such 
things as theae, we may now r^um into favor with pleasuire," i. «., 
may be restored to the good graces of those who set a high vidoe 
on these mere anaoal gratifications. Compare ohap. xiv., 4&:"ne 
omnino hdlum indixisse videar voluptati.*' — €elia vinaria, oUaria, ^. 
<* The wine-room, the oil-room, the provision-romn also.*' These 
e^<B wem OB » tovel wilh the gFouad.. <Ooii«i]t Diu. Ant., t. v. 
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Vilki.y^hm horium ipai ^griceUB, &o. ** What is more» th# faraien 

tbemaelvea caU a gaiden a eeoond Qitch,'* t. e., and beaidea aU thia, 

there ia the gardeD, in itself ao bouatiful a source of sapply, that 

the formers are accustomed to call it, spmtively, a second flitoh, from 

which they may constantly cut, and which as oonatantly auppUea 

them. — Condiiiord facit kae^ dcc. " FowUng and honting, also, em- 

ployments of leisure hours, make these things have a stUl higher 

reUsh," i e., impart an additional reliah to a coantry Ufe. — Superva- 

eanei operii. Compare the explanation of Emesti : «< auaiLpium et m- 

natio supervacanei operi», qwia tn tw nuUa eet nteeesita», ut in ceterit 

operihus rusticie,^* 

Arborum ordinibue. In the arrangement of their treea, the Ro- 
mans aought not only to please the eye> but also to anttserve pur- 
posea of tttyity, especiaUy in the case of thoee used for training the 
Tine. The fevorite airangement with regard to these waa the ^tdfi- 
euwp. (Compare Virg., Georg., il, 277, and figure on p. 164.) — Oft- 
netorunwe. Noi olivctorumque. Tbe true reaaon is assigned by Gem- 
haid : '* Sunt tinea et oHveta, qua Cdumella comparat (v. 8 et 9), ne 
4t^t «tmt/ta, ut per ve deheant diejungi." Compare Cie., De Og., i., 9, 
28 : ** etudHiSy occupationihusve.^* — Dicam. It is very probable that we 
ought to read plura dicam^ witb Lambinus, althoogh OreUi regarda 
plura as a gloss. Madvig has inserted it. — Brevi pnEcidam. " 1 
will cut the matter short by a brief remark." With brevi supply 
eermone. — Allectat. A better reading than delectat, on account of 
the ad which precedes. — Apricatione. **By basking in the ajm.** 
The term apricue does not denote any place, in general, exposed to 
the sun, but one which enjoys the benefit of a mUd and temperate 
warming of this kind. (Compare Salmae., ad Solin., p. 990.) 

4 58. 
SUn igHur habeant arma, dcc. **Let the young, then, keep nnto 
ihemaeives their arms, their steeda, their spears, tbeir chib^ their 
baU, their swimmings and runnings," t. e., let those of a more firm 
and vigorous age enjoy exercises and sports wbich are suitable to 
that age. Obeerve the elegant and emphatic repetition ofsibi, which 
we have endeavored to express by a sooYBwhat similar repetition in 
Engliah ; and with habeant supply jwvenes, from tbe natural epposi* 
lion indicated by senibus. Cato enumerates here tfae various exer- 
cises of the young/ especially such as were used in traaning for 
wsrfare. By arma are meant aU kinda of exmifiea OQonected wi^ 
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the using^of annor, such as marchlng in arms, canyihg the shield, 
d&c. ' By equo» are indicated cavalry exercises ; by hastasy hurling 
the spear or jaTelin ; by clavam, an exercise peeuliar to the tironetj 
or young soldiers, who, being armed with a shield and club instead 
of a sword, were made each to attack a stake projecting six feet 
from the ground, and shower blows upon it as upon an enemy. 
They were thus said " exerceri adpalos." {Veget.t i., 11.) — Pilam. 
The game of ball here meant was ranked among military exercises, 
because intended to give strength of* arm. Tbe ball was of wood 
or some other hard substance, and was struck with a species of bat 
in such a way as to call forth both strength and dexterity. There 
is no need, therefore, of our reading pilum here, as some recommend, 
since theexercise with the pUum is included under hastas. 

Talos et tesseras. ** Huckle-bones and dice," t. e. , sedentary games 
of chance. As regards these two kinds of games, consult Dict. 
Ant., s. V. Talus and Tessera. — Id ipsum utrum lubebit. ^ (And even 
of these two modes of diversion, let them leave unto us) that one 
merely, whichever one of the two it shall please them (so to leave)." 
Observe the elliptical nature of the sentence. The fall forni of ex- 
pression would be, " Et eorum ipsorum id ipsum nobis relinquant utrum 
lubeHt rdinquere.^* The reference is to the two games of tali and 
tesserte. Nauckconjecturestt/cttm^uefortt^m. (Neuejakrb., suppl. 
vol. viii., p. 652, seq.) 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Xenophontis libri. According to Cicero (Tusc. Disp., ii., 26), the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon was the favorite reading of Scipio Africa- 
nus the younger, so that ut /aeitis is the true reading'here, not ut 
sciatis, qvam copiose, dcc, as Corradus {QiuBst.f p. 353) conjectures. 
— In eo libro, qui est, &c. The common punctuation, namely, a 
comma aiter Hbro, produces an awkward asyndeton. If we remove 
the comma in question, the first qui becomes subordinate to the sec- 
ond, and the construction a plain one. {Nauck, ad loc.) — (Economi' 
cus. OiKovofjuKoc. This is a discourse on the management of a 
household, and on agriculture, between Socrates and Critobulus. 
The passage to which Cato refers occurs in the foarth chapter of 
the work. Cicero, in his younger years, translated this work. — Re- 
gale. " Kingly," t. «., worthy of a king. — Loquitur cum Critobalo. 
** kelates in tbe course of a conversation with Critobulus." £quiv- 
alent to coUoquens cmih Critobtdo narrat. Tbe individual bere named 
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'was a disciple of Socrates. He does not appear, however, to haye' 
profited much by his master^s instractions, if we may tmst the test-* 
imony of -^schines the Socratic {ap. Athen., t., 220, A), by whom 
he id represented as destitute of refinement, and sordid in his mode 
of living. 

Cyrum minoremj &c. "That Cyrus the Younger, the Persian 
prince." With minorem supply natu. He was called the younger, 
to distinguish him from the elder Cyrus, or Cyrus the Great, the 
founder of the Persian empire. Cyrus the Younger was the son of 
Darius Nothus, and attempted to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, 
but lost his life in the attempt. He was merely satrap over some 
of the westem provinces of Asia Minor, and therefore the term re- 
gem in the text is to be regarded as-having merely the force ofreg' 
ulum. (Compare Freundy s. v.)^Imperii gloria. "In the glory of 
his sway," i. e., his sway as satrap or viceroy, of which Xenophon ^ 
draws so flattering a picture. (Anab.y i., 9.)^Lygander. TChe cele-- 
hrated Spartan conunander in the Peloponnesian war. The date 
of the narrative given in the text was B.C. 407, when Lysander 
was sent out to succeed Cratesippidas in the command of the fleet, 
the Spartans, as it would appear, having been induced to appoint 
him, partly because his ability marked him as fitto cope with Al- 
cibiades, and partly that they might have the advantage of his pe- 
culiar talents of supple diplomacy at the court of Cyrus the Younger. 
— Vtr summa virttuis. The reference here is to ability or merit, 
not to moral virtue, in which last the character of Lysander was 
particularly deficient. Compare Com. Nep., Vit. Xy»., i., 1 : " Xy- 
sander Lacedamonius magnam reliquit suifamam, magis felicitate quam 
virtute partam.** 

Sardis. Accusative plural, for Sardes. Sardis, the aneient cap- 
ital of Lydia, at the foot of the horthem slope of Mount Tmolus, and 
on the River Pactolus, was the residence, at this time, of Cyras, 
as satrap. — Sociis. The Peloponnesians, and other states which 
had confederated against the Athenians. — Communem. " AflTable." 
(Compare the Greek koivoq.) The ordinary text has comem, a much 
inferior reading, though retained by Ernesti. Xenophon, in his re- 
lation of the affair, has a?,Xa re ^LXo^povelaBai : Cicero, however, 
throughout his whole version of the story, renders Xenophon's Greek 
Te*y freely, according to his usual custom, adding sorae things, 
.omitting others, and retrenching othfirs. — Quendam conseptum 
agrum. Xenophon calls this rbv kv Idpdeai irapdinaov, "the park 
at Sardis." 

DkrutM in quinouncem. " Arranged in the fonxi of a qaincunx." 
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The term ^tntfvnr properly meaiis five parU of aa m. Here, how<^ 
ever, it is employed to indicate the faTorite mode of plaoting treea 
araong the Romans, theee being arranged in such a way, that, from 
whatever side they were viewed, they represented tbe Roman nu- 
meral V, as the foUowing scheme will show. 



Subaettm 9ique puram. '^Well leveled aad neat,'' t. e., the 
«noothneea and neatness of the waULa.--Qwt afflarmtur. "That 
were breathed.'* The full expression would be, qui affiarentur ad 
naree. Observe the foree of the subjpnotiTe, " that were breathed 
at he said'' t. e., as he said unto those to whom he afterward related 
the particulars of his ifiterriew. — SoUrtiam^ ".SkiU." — Descripta^ 
*^ Planned.*' Consolt note oa *< <ie«cnifr«,*Vehap. xiT., ^ 49.-^0m>- 
nia ista. *<AU tfaese tbings to which you aUude." Obserre the 
foroe ofista. — Et nitarem corporis. ** And tbe sleekness of his per* 
Bon,** t. e.f his smooth and somewhat effeminate appearance as ajt 
Oriental prinoe. There is oonsiderable doobt respecting this read- 
ing. Xenophon's Qreek has m hiifUK tu<r06fievttf, aa referriog tp 
the Eastern h^il of perfumiog tbe person with unguentSy and out 
of this Cicero may, by a very free Tersion, haTO obtained nitorem, 
It is barely possible, on the other hand, that he may haTe writtea 
mdorem corporis, altbough this last would come in Teiy awkwardly 
here. — Quoniam virtuti tuct, 6lc. Compare the Greek of Xenopbo% 
dyaddc yap dv ovrjp eifdaifiovelC' 

Quo minus stuHa teneofoms. *< From retaining a fondness ibr.*' 
With regard to the construction of quo minus after impiedil, consult 
Zumpt, ^ 543. — M. Valerium Corvum. CorTUs was one of the most 
ilkistrious men in the early history of the repubUc. He was bora 
fi C 371, iri the midst of the stragglea 'attending the Licinian lawa. 
In B.C. 349 he scrred as mUitary tribune in the army of the consul 
L. Furius CamiUus, in his campaign against the Gauls, ancl obtained 
the sumanie of Corrus, or **the RaTen,*' fronkhis weU-known ex- 
ploit in this wai.^PerdUxisse. " Prolonged his fondness for agri- 
cultural pursuits." Supply agri colendi studia, not vttom, as some 
maintaiii. The poi&t. to be aseerlwed i^ oot Itow iQog he liTed, 
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but hoiw loDg he retaiQed, and acted upoB, his fondness for agricul* 
tnre.-!— fVtmui» et testum eonsiUaHLm. His first consulship was in 
B.C. 348 ; his sixth, in B.C. 1299 ; the ipterval, therefore, ezoluding 
both these years, was forty-seyen years, not forty-six, as Cicero 
makes it. This agrees, moreover, witb the aocount of Vaienus 
Maximus (yiii., 73, 1). Plutarch makes the interval only forty-five 
years. iVit. Mar„ c. 28.) — Ad senectutis initium esse. " Should be 
for a beginning of old age," t. e,, should mark the commenoement 
ef that period of iife. Aocording to tbe historian Tubero, as cited 
by Aulus Gellius (x., 28), Servius TuUius, when he classified the 
Roman people, divided their ages into three periods : iimiting boy- 
hood to the age of sev^nteen ; youth, and the full prime of life, to 
ibrty-six ; and old age, from this period to the end of life. Now 
just so many years (forty-six) had formed the *<career of bonors" 
{curru9 htmorum) in the case of Valerius Corvus. During this pe- 
riod he had been six times consul (reckoning loosely, as above 
stated), twice dictator, one-and-twenty times an incumbent in cu- 
rule stations, and bad four times eojoyed a triumph. (P/an., H. N., 
vii., 49 ; BiUerbeek, wi loc.) — Apex. " The crowning point.'* 

^61. 
L. CcBcilio MeteUo. Consult chap. ix., 30. — AtUio Caiatina. Au* 
lua Atilius Calatinus, a distinguished Roman general in the first 
Punic war, who was twice consul (B.C. 258 and 254) and once 
dictator (B.C. 249). He was appointed dictator ibr tbe purpose of 
carrying on the war in Sicily in the place of Claudius Glycias ; but 
nothing of importance was accomplished during his dictatorship, 
which is remarkable only for being the first instance in I^man his- 
tory of a dictator's commanding an army out of Italy. (jLip., Ejnt.^ 
xix. ; Suet., Tih.^ 2 ; Dio Cass y xxxvi., 17.)— Jn guem illud elogium 
unicum. *< On whom that epitaph, the only one of its kind, (was 
written.)'' By elogium is here meant, as is explained immediately 
after, an inscription on a tomb. Gaza erroneously refers unicum to 
fuem, arid tranalates §ig dv ha. The tomb of Calatinus, containing 
the inscription giveo in the text, was near the Capenian Gate. 
{Cic, Tu9e., i., 7, 13. > — Plurima consentiunt gentes, &c. Thia in- 
scription occurs, also, in the treatise De Pinibus (ii., 35) ; but there 
it runs as followe : Uno ore cui plurima conseniiuntf <&c. ; for which 
Orelli now reads Unum hunc plurimat &c., and regards unicum, in 
oar text, aa a oorruption for unum hunc, which last Madvig actually 
snbstitutes for it. As aU the MSS., however, and eariy editions 
exhihit umcum, we have deemed it hest to make no alteration. — 
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Notum est tohtm carmen, dcc. <' The whole mscription is well known, 
being cut upon his tomb.!* The meaning here assigned to carmen 
arises from the one which it so freqnently has of '* a form of words, a 
/eligioas or judicial formula," &c. Many editors reject totu.m, as nn- 
necessary and spurious. We have pieferred, however, to retain it, 
eince Cicero evidently quotes only a part of the inscription. 

Crravis. " Deserving of honor." Sopply estj a ecmmion ellipsis 
in exclamations. — Cujus de laudihus, &c. <* Since tbe voices of all 
conspired in his praise." Observe here the emplojrment of tbe aub- 
junctive wlth the relative, as indicating the reason of what pre- 
cedes. — P. Crassum. Consult chap. ix., ^ 27. — M. Lepidum. Mar- 
cus .£mihu8 Lepidus, who was one of the.three ambassadors sent 
by the Romans, in B.C. 201, to the Eg^rptian court, to administer 
the affairs of the kingdom for the infant sovereign, Ptolemy V. He 
was twice consul (6.C. 187 and 175), and was also elected pontifex 
maximus, B.C. 180, and censor, B.C. 179. He was six times 
chosen by the censors princeps senatus, and died in B.C. 152, two 
years before the date of the present discourse, full of years and 
bonors. — PaiUo, aut Africano. .£miliu8 Paulus Macedonicus and 
the elder Africanus. (Consult chap. ix., ^ 29.) — Maximo. Quintus 
Fabius ^laximus. (Consult chap. it., § 10.) — Honorata. «After 
having been^ graced with public honors,*' t. e., afler having passed 
through the highest offices in the state. Equivalent to honoribus 
functa. — Pluris. ** A source of higher gratification." 



CHAPTER XVni. 
^62. 
In omni oratione. " In every discourse on this subject," t. e., as 
ollen as I discourse on the subject of old age. Equivalent to quo- 
ties de senectute disseramt not to in koc toto sermone, — Fundameniis 
adolescentia. " On the firm fonndation of a well-epent youth." Ob- 
serve the force of the plural in fundamentis, as indicating a founda- 
tion laid by long and repeated labor in the cause of virtue. — Con- 
stituta sit, The subjunctive, because the accusative.with the infini- 
tive prcfcedes. {Zumpt, ^ 545, a.) — Miseram esse senectutem, &c. 
" That that old age was a miserable one which strove to defend 
itself by words," t. «., that he was a miserable old man, indeed, 
whose previous life stood in need of an apology, and w^o could not 
claim the deference and respect of others by a well-spent yonth. 
Observe the emplojrment of the subjunctive, the construetion bein^ 
equivalent to talem senectutem, ut verbis et oratione ad sui defensionem 
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egeret. {Zumpty ^ 568.)— Ciini. Supply eapiUi. — Arripere. **To 
grasp." A xnuch more forcible aud elegant reading than afferre of 
the conimon text. — Fructus capit auctoritatis extremos. <*Plucks 
the frait of ^uthority in age." Observe that extremoe is here equiv- 
alent in spirit to extremo tempore atatig, and. we have preferred so to 
render it. 

^63. 

Cammunia. " Gommon," t. e., of general usage, and therefore 
comparatively insignific^nt. — Salutari. " To be waited upon early 
in the morning/' i. e., to hold our moming levees. (Consult Dict. 
AtU., s. V. Salu4atares.) — Appeti. "To.have our acquaintance court- 
ed,*' t. c, by those who may wish to avail themselves of our more 
powerful influence.— -i>«c«dt. ** To have persons make way for us,'* 
i. e.f to pay unto our age the same respect wbich they would render 
to a person in authority. Observe that decedi, and assurgi imme- 
diately following, both require the dative seni to be supplied. Lit- 
erally, ** that way be made for tbe old man ;" ** that it be risen for 
the old man." — Assurgi. ** To have- them rise before us." The 
reference appears to be particularly to the respect shown to age by 
the spectators at public exhibitions, &c. — Deduci, reduci. **To be 
escorted from our bomes, to be conducted back to the same," i. ^., 
to be accompanied by a crowd of friends and clients in going from 
our homes to the forum and in returning from the same. This was 
a common mark of honor rendered by clients to their patrons, and 
by political partisans to their favorite candidates. Here, however, 
it is a-compliment paid to age and wisdom. (Consult Dict. Ant., s. 
V. Deductores.)—Consuli. The refti^noe is to legal advice particu- 
larly. (Compare Ctc, De Orai., i., 45.) — Optime morata. **Be8t 
regulated." 

Lacedamonem. We have given this with Orelli and many editors. 
Madvig and others, however, prefer Lacedcemone. — Tanium tribui- 
tur. «* Is so much respect shown." — Ludis. The reference is to 
the great festival of the Panathenaea. (Consult Dict. Ant., s. v.) — 
Tkeatrum, The Theatre of Bacchus, on tbe southeastem side of 
the eminence on which stood the buildings of the Acropolis. — In 
magno c(msessu. Thirty thousand persons could be seated on the 
benches of this theatre. — Certo tn loco consederant. The low^r seats 
in the theaire, as being better adapted for hearing and seeing, were 
oonsidered the most honorable, and therefore appropriated to the 
high magistrates, the priests, and the senate. In a part of these sat 
also foreign ambassadors. ' The aged Athenian, therefore, on the 
present occasion, passes by a large portion of the audience before 
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he reacbes the lowereeats of tbe ambaBaador8.^iS^«Mttf». The su- 
pine of MeiAQ, So Bwum dueere, in Plautus (Pasn., 80) ; «e»««m U, 
m Cicero^s Nat. Deor., iii., 30. 

^ 64. 
Athenienses scire, dce. Compare the saine anecdote in Flutareh, 
Apophtk. Lac., and Valerius Maximus (iv., 5, ext. 2). Consult, also, 
fiarker's ^* Eaaay on tke Respect paid to Old Age hy the Ancients,^'' p. 
142, seqq. — Qute recta essent. The subjuiictive, on account of the 
accusative with the infinitive which precedes. — Multa innostro col- 
legio praclara. ** There are many excelient regulations in our col- 
lege of augurs." Supply augurum^ and censult Dict. Ant., s. v. Col- 
legium, and Augur. — Be quo agimus. " (Which relates to the sub- 
ject) of which we are now treating." — Sententiae principatum. " The 
precedence in delivering his opinion.*' — Honore antecedentibu^. ** To 
Ihose who are more elevated in point of civil preferment," t. «., who 
/ill higher civil offices. Observe that Aonore stands opposed here to 
imperiOf immediately following. — Qui cum imperio sunt. " Who are 
invested with military authority." The consuls are meant, who 
enjoyed both potestas and imperium. (Consult Dict. Ant., s. v. Im- 
perium!) — Quibus. Equivalent to his enim. — Splendide. " With 
suitable dignity." — FdbuXam cetatis peregisse. "To have played 
their part well throughout the drama of life." More literally, " to 
have acted the play of life throughout," i. e., not to have broken 
down {corruisse) toward the dose. 

^ 66. 
Aiixii. " Continually disquieted," t. e., uneasy as regards the 
present, and apprehensive as respects the future. Compare the ex- 
planation of Qernhard: "Instantibus malis trepidant; soUiciti futura 
vehementer metuunt" — Dijiciles. " Difficult to have deahngs with," 
t. c, hard to please, unfriendly. — Morum, «* Of our moral constitu- 
tions," «'. e., tbese are tbe constitutional imperfections of the man 
in whom they reside, not necessary defects, inseparable from the 
wane of life. — Justa. " A well-grounded one."— Serf qua videatur. 
£quivalent to sed talis ut videatur. {Zumpt, ^ 658.) — Infragili cor» 
pore^ dcc. " Every pain inflicted upon a feeble body is sensibly feU." 
Cicero intended to say that old men are naturally liaUle to taka 
offence, and employs for this purpose what appears to be a proverb- 
ial form of expression. ( Barker, ad loc. y^Dulciora fiunt^ &o. " Are 
rendered less repulsive by both pleasant manners in other respect* 
and by liberal acoomplishmenta." Compare the exidanation of 
Gernhard : ** Minus moUsta Uia viiia sitni, «t moris r$lipti kom sunt^ 
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et artium iii tene est tdentiaJ" — Tum in scena. " And especiaDy on 
the stage." — Ex iis fratribusy &c. " Frora the case of those two 
brothers who are represented in the Adelphi (of Terence)." The 
poet Terence was a contemporary and friend of the younger Afri- 
canus and Lelias. His play of the Adelphi {*AdeX^l), or **The 
Brothers,*' takes its name from two brothers of Tery opposite char- 
acters, Micio and Demea ; the former mild and gentle, the latter 
harsh and severe. — Non omnu atas^ dtc. ** Not every temper tarns 
aour by age." 

4 66. 
Sihi telit* '<Can have in view/* i. e., what it can mean, what 
object it can hatre.^Quo minus via reetatt dto. " The iess there 
remains of tbe journey, the more pTOvision» to seek after," t. «., to 
increase our provisions for the road, the nearer we approach to our 
joumey'a end. Viaticum means all tfaings necessary for a journey, 
whether money, or provisions, d&c, and corresponds to the Greek 
ii^iov. Eithej idea will answer here, thoogh that of proTisions 
seems the more nataral one. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Angere atque soUicitam haherey &c. "To disquiet our time of life, 
and keep it in a state of constant solicitude.'* — O miserum senem, 
qui non viderit. " Ah ! wretched old man, (lot to have seen," i. c, 
wretched, indeed, must that old man be who does not see. Observe 
that the clause qui non viderit (literally, " since he has not seen'') 
does not contain a mere additional characteristic, or quality, but 
rather the^cause why he is called wretched, and hence the sub- 
junctive is employed. {Zumpt^ § 555.) — NegHgenda est. ** Is to be 
regarded wiih indifference." — Sit futunis. ** It may be going to 
be." — Tertium nihil. " No third state." (Compare Tusc. Disp., i., 
U, 82.) 

^ 67. 
Quid igitur timeam^ &c. Compare Tusc. Disp.y i., II : " Quomodo 
igitur aut eur mortem malum tibi videri dicisj quce aut heatos nos efficity 
animis manmtibus, aut non miseros sensu carentesV* — Quamqriaml 
" And yet." The train of ideas is as follows : And yet, after all, it 
is by no means so certain that old age is nearer to death tban yonth 
iB, aince who is so foolielh as to eonvince himaelf fh-mly of this, fhat 
he, 110 mfttter how yoong he may b^, will continue to live tintil eren- 
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ingl— Ctti 9it exploratum. "By whom it has been clearly ascer- 
tained." Equi^alent to ut illi sit exploratum, and hence the sub- 
junctive. {Zumptf ^ 656.) — Mortis casus. " Chances of death." — 
Tristius. " By a more painfal course of medical operations." — Quod 
m ita acciderett ^. *' For, were this not the case, humaniife would 
be conducted in a better and more prudent manner/^ t. e., if the ma- 
jority of persons did not tlie young, there would be a greater^num- 
ber of old men, and, consequently, more of upright and prudent con- 
duct. — Mens, et ralio, et consilium. " Good sense, and reflection, 
and judgment.'* — Nulla omnino cimtates essent. Compare the ex- 
planation of Facciolati : " Homines enim consociati sunt in civitates 
consUio et prudentia seniorum.** — Quod illud est crimen senectutisl 
" What ground of accusation against old age is there in this 1" i. e., 
why should it be made a charge against old age that death threatens 
it, when death threatens also the youngl 

H8. - 
Cum in optimo JUio mM.. M. Porcius Cato Licinianus is meant, 
the son of the censor by his first wife Licinia, and of whom we have 
already spoken. After serving in the army, he appears to have de- 
Toted himself to the practice of the law, in which he attained to 
considerable eminence. He died when praetor designatus, aboat 
B.C. 152, a few years before his ihther. — Exspectatis ad amplissimam 
dignitatem. " Who were expected to attain to the highest prefer- 
ment," t. e., who had by their merits given rise to the expectation 
that they would attain one day to the highest honors of the state. 
The individuals alluded to were the two younger sons of L. JSmil- 
ius Paulus, and half brothers of the younger Africanus. One of 
them, twelve years of age, died only five days before his father^s 
triumph over Perseus, king of Macedonia, and the other, fourteen 
years of §ge, thre» days only afler the triuniph. The loss was all 
the severer, since iEmilius had no other sons lefl to carry his name 
down to posterity.—Quai idem. " Which same thing." — Eo meliore 
eondiUone. " So much the better off." 

i 69. 
Quid est in hominis vita diu. ^Compare Tuse. Disp., i., 39. — Da 
enim supr^um tempus. " For, allow the highest period," t. «., tbe 
highest number of years. — Tartessiorum. The Tartessians occupied 
the district called Tartessus, in Spain, at the mouth of the Betis, or 
Guadalquiver. Its capital, according to our text» must have been 
Gades» now Cadiz; but the point is involvedin great uncertainty.. 
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/ 
(Compare Bochart, Geogr. Sacr., iii., 7, 163 ; Ifichaelis^ Spic. Geogr. 
Hebr.f i.j 82.) — Arganthonius. He is said to haye lived in the sixth 
century B.C., and to bave received in the most friendly manner 
the Pboceans who sailed to his city, and to have aided them with 
money. {Herodt i., 163; Strab., iii., p. 151 ; Lucian, Madrob., H).) 
— Aliquid extremum. Compare Zumpt, ^ 433. — Tantum remanet, 
" That alone remains." — Rectefactis. Asfactis is properly the par- 
ticiple offacio, it correctly takes an adverb, as in benefactum. — Quid 
aequaiur. " What is to foUow," t. «., what the future is to be. The 
subjunctive is here employed because the sentence contains an in- 
direct question. (Zump^ ^ 552.) — Quod temporis. "Whateverof 
time.*' Compare Gemhard : ** qua pcarticula temporis universi."* 

^70. 
Peragenda fabula est. •♦ Is the whole piece to be performed in." 
^Modo. " Provided only."--ili Ptaudite. " To the end of the 
play," ty e.j to that part where the actor exclaims to the audience 
" Plauditef" i. «., <* Your plaudits," and which marks the conclusion 
qf the piece. The idea intended to be conveyed is this, that it is 
Bufficient for the wise man, in whatever scene he shall make his 
final exit, that he support thc character assigned him with dpplause. 
With regard to Plaudite, observe that it comes in as a sort of quo- 
tation, and is therefore eroployed in a sort of substantive sense. — 
Sin processeris. " If, however, you shall have advanced," t. e., shall 
have lived.— 5t^«>ica/. " Typifies."— 0*/«ndi/. " Points to." 

^71. 
Ut sape dixi. Compare chap. iil, ^ 9, and chap. xviii., ^ 63. — 
Ante partorum bonorum, &jO. " Tbe remembrance and rich abuod- 
ance of benefits reaped,** t. e., the remembrance of a virtuous and 
abundantly happy life.^Sunt habenda in bonis. This is the Peripa- 
tetic doctrine. The Stoics, on the contrary, maintained that all 
Buch tbings were merely u^iay that is, had a certain worth of their 
own, whereas the only good was virtue.— £inort. **To die oflf.'* 
Stronger and more emphatic here thai} the simple mort would have 
been.-^Aqua multitudine. "By a large qpantity of water. '»—Con- 
sumtus. " Bumed out." — Et quasi poma. ObserVe that quasi^ placed 
here near the beginning of the clause, has the force of quemadmodum, 

Cocta. "Ripened." For a literal translation supply sdibus, or 

ardore soHs.-- Vis. " VioleDce. "-^ln portum. " Irito the harbor (of 
lastiog rest)." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^72. ^ 

Certus temunua. "A fixed boundary." — Munus officii. «*The 
elairas of daty," — Et tamen mortein contemnere. " And yet, at the 
same time, hold death in contempt/' t. e., enteitain no fear of death. 
These words are bracketed by some editors as out of place here ; 
bat without any necessity, since they are purposely introduced to 
explain and amplify what precedes. For it was a maxim of some 
of the aricient schooki of philosophy, that, as long as a man conid 
discharge the claims of duty^ so long might he be said to live. 
(Klotz, ad loc.) — A ISolone responsum est. Solon, after having es- 
tablished his celebrated laws in Athens, withdrew from that city, - 
and set out opon his travels, in which he passed several years. 
When he retumed, he found the commonweaith split into three 
dangerotts factions ; at the bead of one of which was Pisistratns, 
whose party Soion, with great spirit, but very ineffectually opposed. 
Ceterisque sensihus. The Stoios considered the understanding a3 
In tbe number of the senses. Obserye tbat with ceteris sensibus we 
mnst supply inte^s. As regards this form of the ablative absolute, 
eonBuIt Zumpty ^ 645. — Quce eoagmentamt. " Which has eompacted." 
-^Qua eonglutinavit. **Whioh has conjoined." — Jam. Employed 
bere to mark a conclusion that is drawn.— -OmTu^ amglnfinaHo re^ 
eens. ^ " Every fresh cementing." — lllud breve vita reliquum. " That 
short remainder of life which is theirs." Observe the force of iUud. 

^ 73. 
.Pythagoras, The sameidea is found in Plato (Phadon, Op., rol. 
i, p. 140, seqq., ed. Bip.) Compare, also, Ctc, Tuse. Disp , i., 90 ; 
8omn. Scjp.y 7.—£fe pttesidio et statione vitee decedere. " To retire 
iVom the fortress and post of life." The soul in the human bodyis 
compared to a soldier at his post in a fortress, which he is not to 
leave withoot the orders of his commander. Compare Plato {l. e.) : 
&i kv Tivi ^povpqi kofiiv ol avBpwiroi, k. t. A. — Elegeion. " A distich/* 
«. e.f two lines, the first «n hexameter, the second a pentameter, 
forming the metreof the elegy. The common reading is elogium^ 
which, though retained by almost all editors, is manifestly errone- 
ous, since the reference here is to a passage from an elegiac poeEft 
of Solon's, in answer to MimnermUs, conceraing the period of hu- 
man life (Plut., Comp. Sol. et Publ., c. 1), and neither to an epitaph, 
nor to a " breviar commendatio tamquam mortui ad superstites amicos,** 
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88 Bome maintaiii, nor to a <* dielumj** as Gexnliard tenaa it. We 
have not hesitated, therefore, to adopt degeivn, the reading of Bil- 
lerbeck. (Compare Becker, Obs. Crit., p. 49 ; Jen. LUerz., 1820, p. 
161 ; ffeideHf. Jairb., 1826, p. 9, 88.) The lines of Sok>n, to which 
Cicero allades, are as follows : 

M^d' ifun dKXdvtrrof ^varoc fUXot, dAAd flXotfft 
KaXMwotfu ^Qviif» dXyea Koi orovaxof. 

Cioero gives us the foUowing tranalatioa of them in hia Tnscalan 
DisputatioBS (i., 49) : 

•< Jfbr« mea ne careai lacryynis : Hnfuamua amieis 
Meeroremy ut eelebrent funera eum gemitu.'** 

Sed haud aeio, an, dcc. " Ennius perhaps, however, (has express- 
ed himself ) better." As regards the form of expression haud acio 
an, which is intended to denote uncertainty, but with an inclination 
in fovor of the affirmative, consult, as before, Zumpt, ^ 354, 721, 
and with meliua supply dixeritf or cecinerit. The more literal trans- 
lation will require, in our idiom, the negative to be supplied with an, 
«« I do not know, however, whether Ennius may not have expressed 
himself better." — Neque funera Jletufaxit. " Nor celebrate my fu- 
neral obsequies with weeping.** Observe that/oxt/ is the old form 
forfecerit. {Zumpt, ^ 161, noU.) This same quotation is given in a 
foller form in Tuac. Diap., i., 15. 

^ 74. 

Seuaua moriendi. <« Perception of dying." The idea intended to 
be conveyed by the whole clause is as follows : the act of dying 
may, indeed, be attended with a sense of pain, but it is a pain, how- 
ever, which can not be of long continuance, &c. The true reading 
here is moriendi, not morienti, as Emesti and Wetzel maintain.— Auf 
optandua. ««Is either deairable,'' i. 0., is either something that a 
good and pious man ought to wish for. — Sine gua meditatione. Com- 
pare Tuac. Diap., i., 30, extr. ; iii., 16 ; Senec., de Vit. Brev., c. 7.— 
^t id incertum, an, &c. « And, peihaps, this very day." Literally, 
«and this is uncertaiii, whether (we are not to die) on this veiy 
day." The expressioB ineertum eat an faUs nnder the same rule as 
haud aoio am. (ConsuH remarks on haud acio on in ^ 73, and Zumpt, 
^ 854.>— iimmo eonaiatere. " Be of firm mind." 

Non L. Brutum. «That jwi Lucius Brutus alone.'' Observe 
that nmi here, and also in the chiuses that follow, is equivalent to 
non modo. The allusion is to L. Junius Brutus, the celebirated op» 

I 
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ponent of the Tarquins, and who fell in battle against the Yeientes 
and Tarquinii. ' (iir., ii., 6 ; Tuac. Disp.f i., 37.) 

^75. 
Dedos. Pecius the son has been already mentioned (cfaap. ziii., 
^ 43). The father, P. Decius Mus, devoted himself for his countiy 
in the battle at the foot of YesuYius, during the great Latin war, 
B.C. 340. {Uv., vui., 3, 6, 9, 10 ; Val. Max., j., 7, 3, &c.)— Jlf. AtU- 
ium. The celebrated M. Atilius Regulus, a consul during the first 
Punic war. After his defeat by the Carthaginians under Xanthip- 
pus, he was sent to Rome to propose an exchange of prisoners, 
having been first compelled to bind himself by an oath that he would 
retum in case he proved unsuccessful. When he came to Rome 
he strongly dissuaded his countrymen against an exchange, and, on 
, his return to Carthage, was cruelly put to death. — Duo Scipiones. 
Consult chap. ix., § 29. — L. Paulum. Lucius ^Emilius Paulus, who 
was consul with C. Terentius Varro, and commanded, along with 
him, the^ Roman army at the battle of Cannae. The battle was 
fought against the advice of Paulus, and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished in the engagement, refusing to 
fly from the field when a tribune of the soldiers offered him his 
horse. His son, L. ^Emilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, 
was the father of Africanus the Younger. — M. Marcellum. The 
celebrated M. Claudius Marcellus, the opponent of Hannibal, and 
vho fell in a skirmish between Venusia and Bantia. (Ltv., xxvii., 
21, seqq.) — Crudelissimus quidem hostiSf <&c. Hannibal displayed a 
generous sympathy for the fate of his fallen foe, and caused all due 
honors to be paid to his lifeless remains. His ashes were trans- 
mitted to his son at Rome. 

Legiones nostras. " Whole legions of ours." (Compare Tusc, 
Disp.f i., 37.) — In Originibus. "In my Origines." (Compare chap. 
xi., ^ 38.) — Rustici. The best troops were those that had been 
recruited from the country. Compare Cato, R. R.,l: " Ex agri- 
colis et viri fortissimi et milite^strenuissimi gignuntur.^' 

^76. 
Studiorum omnium satietas. " A satiety of eveiy employment." 
Cicero derives consolation to his reader from this distaste, which 
attends even the proper and reasonable pursuits of man, as he ad- 
vances from one period to another of his present being. — Desiderant. 
"Regret."— .Ba constan» (Btas. "That settled age."— Occt^iuitf. 
" Fall into decay." — Tempus m/aturum m^artis. " A seasonable time 
for death." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

^77. 
Vobis. " To you," i. e., to you, two young men of generous feel- 
ings, liberally edacated, and who will receive in a proper spirit what 
J may now be going to impart.^ Cem«r«. " To understand." — Fm- 
iros peUres. L. uEmilius Paulus and Caius Laelius. Lstius, the 
father, was from early manhood the friend and companion of Afri- 
canas the Elder, as bis son allerward was of Africanus the Youn- 
ger. — In his compagibus corporis. ** Within this firame-work of the 
body." Literally, "within these joinings of the body.** — Munere 
quodam necessitatiSf <&c. " We discharge a certain duty of neces- 
sity, and a disagreeable U8k."^Est enim animus calestis, «kc. That 
the soul had an existence prior to her connection with the body 
seems to have been an opinion of th6 highest antiquity, as it may be 
traeed in the ChaMsean, Egyptian, and Grecian theology, as far 
back as there are any records remainingof their speculative tenets. 
(Compare Tusc. Disp.f i., 22, 61 ; Owd, Met., i., 78, seq. ; Heyne, 
Excurs, xiii. ad Virg., JEn., vi., 730.) — Sparsisse. " Have dissemin- 
ated." A metaphor borrowed from the sowing or scattering of 
seed. — ift essent. •* That there might be (a class of beings). " — Vita 
modo atque constantia. " In the steadiness and regularity of their 
mode of iife." — Ratio ae disputatio. "Reason and argument,*' t. e.f 
reflection and inquiry.— iVbWifa*. " The high rank." 

^78. 
Incolas pane nostros. " Inhabitants ahnost of our own countTy." 
Pythagoras, after traveling in many countries, fixed his residence 
among the Italian GHreeks, in Magna Grecia, and particularly at 
Crotona. Hence Cato styles him and his followers " incolas pane 
nostros" from their inhabiting a part of the same peninsula with the 
Romans, and more particularly from their bearing the name of the 
Italic school.— Qut essent Italici, <&c. " Since they were formerly 
denominated the Italic philosophers." Observe the employment of 
the subjunctive here with the relative, and consult Zumpty ^ 564. — 
Italiei. Not Itali, which latter would only have been employed thus 
by the poets. — Ex universa mente divina delibatos. " Culled from 
the*universal soul divine.*' Pythagoras maintained that the human 
soul was an emanation from the great soul of the universe, a doc- 
trine adopted by many other philosophers, and very probably of early 
Oriental origin. 
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DUteruisset. ** Had discoursed," t. e., in the Phedon of Plato. 
Obaenre the employment of the subjunctiye, ** had discoursed, as it 
sUUed.^* So, also, essel judicahu. ( Zumptf ^ 545. ) — Qui esset omnium 
sapieiUissimus, &jO. Socrates relates this story in the Apology of 
Plato (e. 5), where he says that an intimate friend of his, named 
ChtBrephon, ventured to ask the Ddphic oracle if there was any 
one wiser than Socrates, and that the Pythia replied that there waa 
Bo one wiser. It would appear probable from thia thai Socrates, 
even at the time referred to, had acquired so great a reputation, that 
his favor waa no longer a matter of indifierence to the crafty priests 
at DelphL (Consult Wigger^s Life of Socrates, p. IS.y-Quid muUa f 
Consult ZumjU, ^ 769, — Celeritas animorum. <* Quicknesa of intel* 
lect."— Fnulen/M. <' Foresight."— Tol artes tanUt seieniia. «<So 
many acquirements of so extensire knowledge," t. e.f that reqniro 
a knowledge so eztensiye. Observe that scientiee is here the gen« 
itiye singular, not the nominatiTe plural, aa some punctoate the 
text, and compare the explanation of Gemhard : « tot artes fua mag" 
nam seientiam sive muUarum rerum doetrinam postulant." 

Semper agitetur. «Is always employed." — Frtiidjntim motus^ 
'* First source of motion," t. e., any thing extemal whence it de- 
rives its motion.— Quti^tiam admixtum, ^. <' Any thing admixed 
with it that ia opposed and dissimilar to itself.** — Hominas sdre pU" 
raque, dto. An allusion to the Socratic doctrine of our having ex- 
isted in a previous state, and that all our present knowledge is con- 
sequently mere remembrance. — Rsmimsci et recordari. Gompare» 
on this head, Plato*s Menon, c. 15» and the Phadrus, c. 18, p. 165, 
ed. Bip. : 6ri ^fuv ^ fiadijotc oix aXAo rt ^ ivdftvffoif rvyx^*'^*' o^oa, 
Kol xara rovro iivdyui vov i^/uac h nporip(i> uih. xP^vtp lUftaBiiKevat & 
v&v &vafUfiviiOK6fte0a.—Heee FlaUms fere. The conmion text haa 
koBc Plato noster. We have foUowed the authority of Orelli, Madvig, 
and some of the best editors. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
^79. 
Apud Xenophantem. In the Cyropcdia, viii., 7, 17, seqq. In what 
foUows Cicero has not given us a close translation of the Greek of 
Xenophon, but has abbreviated some things and enlarged on othera. 
^Nolite arbUrari. " I>o not think." {Zumpt, ^ 686.)— Ft/tt. Of 
these the eldeat was Cambyses, who succeeded hvoi.-^NuUum fare, 
Consult Zumpt, ^ esS.^Eundem esse. "That it stUl continiieB 
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tfae Bame." Obaenre here tlie peeoliar foree of €Mt€ in denoUiig 
imbrokeii ooDtiniuiioe. 

Si nikU eorwn tpsormm, &e. ** If their own eools did nofhing by 
'which we coold retain a recoilection of them/' t. e., if tbenr eoula 
did not watch OTor and gnard their aorriTing ^e. (Con^re 
Taw. IHsp.y i, 1«, teqq.) — Emori. « Straigfatway died.''~/fuijn>ii- 
tem. ** Unwise." — Sed eum omm udmixtione, &c. After ted supply 
iniA» semper permuuum fuit. — Quo quaque diseedant, Euripidee 
{SuppL, 632, eeqq.) has this eame idea in a more enlarged form : 
wvevfia ftiv irpdc aidipa, Td o&fta (T elc ynvt k. r. A.~>Cttm adest, 
" When it is present in the body.*' — NihU esse morti tam nmile, dtc. 
I^eep is eaUed in Homer {H., xir., 231) the brother of death. 

^81. 
Dormientium ammt. Gompare Baxter*$ Inquiry into the Kaiurt 
tfthe Bouly p. 194-270, Ato ed.-^Remiosi et liberi. " Disengaged and 
tree.'*~-Quales futuiri sint. " Of what nature they wffl be likely to 
he." Obserre tbe force of the subjunctiye. — Sic me colitote ut deum, 
** So reYerenoe me as (you would) an immoital being." — Hane om- 
nem pulehritudinem. ** All this beaotiful labrie.'' The allusion is 
to the univerae, the k6oiioc of the Stoies. 

^82. 
Nostra. ^ Onr own arguments on tiie subjeet." Compare the 
explanation of Genihard : ** Nostra, scil. argumenta antmt immortali' 
taiem cenfirmantia.^ The idea intended to be conveyed by the whole 
«entenoe is giTen as follows by Mehnoth : « Such were the senti^ 
ments of tfae dying Cyrus; penmt me now to ezpiess my own." — 
Pa^m tuum Pauhtm. L. .Smilius Paulus Macedonicus. — Paulum 
tt Africanum. L. .£milius Paulus, who fell at Canne, and Africa- 
nus the Elder, the first his grandfather by nature, the second through 
adoption. — Afrieani paJtrem aiat paJtruum. The two Scipios, Publius 
nnd Cnseus, who fell in Spain ; the Ibnner was the father of Africanus 
the Elder, the latter his patemal nncle. (Compare chap. xx.)— C(h 
natos esse. "Would hare attempted." — Ad se pertinere, "Had 
leferenoe to them," iT e., stood in intimate connection with them.-^ 
Homt mOitUEque. ** In peaee and in war," t. e., in my ciyil and mil- 
itary employments. ^Consult Zumpt, ^ 400.) In his civil capacity 
Cato had ineurred many enmities by his stem and unflinching dis- ~ 
efaarge of publio duties, while as soklier, questor, pretor, consul, 
. aod legatuft he had taken pait in Yarious and important wars. — 8i 
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esaem Urminatanu. " If I had been going to terminate." (Compare 
Orat. pro Arch.^ c. 11 ; TtLsc. Disp.f i., 15.) — Otiosam atatem et qtM- 
tam. " A qaiet and peaceful life." 

Erigens ae. " Ever striving upward." Equivalent to aitiora pe- 
tetu. Compare Billerbeck, **die ateta aufwarta atrebte." — Vieturua 
eaaet. " It were going troly to liye." — Quod quidem ni ita ae haberet, 
6lc. ** Since, were this indeed not so, that our souls are immortal, 
the soul of each best one would not most strive after an immortality 
of glory." Equivalent, in efiect, to ** u^ quiaque eaaet optimua^ ita ejua 
animua ad immortalitatem gloria niteretur." 

4 83. 

Quidf quod. "Whatl aeeingthat." QuMlmayalsoberendere^ 
here more freely by "as regards," and moritur as a participle. 
(Compare Zumpt, ^ 627.)— Qut plua cemat et longiua. A circumlo- 
cution for animua aapientior. — Ad meliora. " To a better state of 
being." For a more literal translation, supply loea. — Cujua aciea. 
"Whose mental vision," — Ejferor: "I am transported." — Quoa 
colui et dilexi. ** Whose friendship I cultivated, and whom I loved." 
— Convenire. "To roeet with." {Zumptr i 387.) — ConacripaL 
<* Have written about," t. c., have commemoiated in my writings. — 
Neque tatfiquam Peliam recoxerit. " Nor make me young again like 
Pelias." Literally, " nor cook me over again like Pelias," t. e., nor 
make me young again by boiling me like Pelias, in the magic cal- 
dron of another Medea. An allusion to the well-known legend of 
the daughters of Pelias, and their request unto Medea to restore 
their parentio youth again. As Medea, however, took this oppor- 
tunity of avenging Jason, and would not make Pelias young again, 
by completing the charm, Cato must be supposed to allude here 
merely to the wish of Pelias himself to be restored to youth, since, 
according to one version of the fable, he himself requested this of 
Medea, and not his daughters. (Consult Gernhardt adloc.) 

Repueraacam. Not repueriacam. Compare the analogous form 
veaperaacere. — Et in eunia vagiam. ** And utter the cry of iniancy 
in the cradle." Some read cunahuUa for eunia. As regards the 
verb vagire, compare Aulua Gelliua, zvi., 17 : ** Jdcirco vagire {de 
pueria) dicitury exprimente verho aonum vocia recentia.*' — Nee vero wUm, 
dcc. " Nor wiU I feel inclined, after having, as it were, passed over 
the course, to be called back from the goal to the starting-place." 
The metaphor is borrowed from the games of the circus. The eoT' 
cerea, or barriers, fonned the first starting-place. But as, when the 
doors of the carcerea were thrown open, some of the horsea migfat 
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TQsh out before the others, thej were bronght up by a chalked rope 
called alba linea, until the whole were fairly abreast, when it was 
loosened from one side, and all poured into the course at once. 
This alba linea was also caQed ealx ; and, as it marked the termina- 
tion as well as the beginning of the race» co/x is here employed in 
the former meaning. (Consult Dict. Antiq.f s. v. Circus.) 

^84. 

Sed haJbeat sane, <&c. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
But admit that its satisfactions and advantages are many ; yet sure- 
ly there is a time when we haye had a sufficient measure of its en- 
joyments. — Et ii docti. " And these leamed men." As, for exam- 
ple, Hegesias of Gyrene, on the coast of Northem Africa, who took 
a Yery gloomy view of human life, and wrote a book called diroKop^ 
repav, in which a man, who had resolved to starve himself, was in- 
troduced as representing to his friend» that death is actually more 
to be desired than life, and that we should seek it as soon as possi- 
ble. According to Cicero, from whom we get this account {Tiuc. 
Disp., i., 34), the gloomy descriptions of human misery which this 
work contained were so overpowering, that they drove many per- 
8ons to commit suicide ; in consequence of which he was forbldden 
by King Ptolemy to teach in Alexandreai where his book had been 
published. (Compare Dii^. Laert., u., 86, <Sbc.) 

Ex hospitio. "From an inn." — Commorandi enim naturtt, &c. 
** For nature has given this life unto us as an inn to stay at, not as a 
place to dwell in." (Consult Dict. Ant., s. v. Caupona.) — Cum ad illud 
divinum animorum concUium, &c. It seems to have strongly enter- 
ed iato the expectations of those eminent sages of antiquity who 
embracedthe doctrine of the souPs immortality, that the felicity of 
the next life will partly arise, not only from a renewal of tbose vir- 
tuous conneotions which have been formed in the present one, but 
from conversing at large with the whole glorious assembly of the 
great and good.— JBx hac turba et colluvione. " From this crowd and 
conflux of impurities," i. e., from this rabble rout, and these sordid 
employments of humanity. — Catonem meum. His son, M. Porcius 
Cato Licinianus, wJio had died only a few years before. (Compare 
chap. V., ^ 12, and xix., ^68.) 

QumL contra. " Whereas, on the contrary." Literally, *• contrary 
to which." Observe the anastrophe, and consult Nagelsbach, Latein. 
Stilistik, p. 367. Nauck, however, maintains, though certainly with 
less correctness, that the trae construction is contra decuit. (Neue 
Jakrb., 12 suppl. vol, p. 568.) — Decuit ab illo meum. The 8on, as 
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the yonnger, oogfat to faaye performed the &tber'8 obBequiea. — Rc" 
§peeUm9. ** Looking back upon me again and again."— JftAt ipsi. 
Obserye here tfae peciiliar force of tpn, the idea inTolved being this : 
^ though I mjBeU had outliTed him."— /V<m 9110 ftrrem. <* Not that 
J actually boie it." 

HtM reJmt. *< By these means," «. e., by thmjong and acting thus. 
--JHxiMH. Conault chap. il, 4 A.^Extorfueri. " To be wreated." 
-^Martmu. «^When dead." Equivalent here to post mortem..^ 
Quiiam mimUi phHoeopki. ^ Certain peUy philoeophef»." Coin. 
paie He$$t od loe. : *^ Minuti philoeophi apud Cieeronem eunt ^1X600- 
foi fUKpolt ranetvol, ^av^t, oidevd^ afiot.'* The allusion ie to the 
Epicureana, who denied the immortality of the bouL (Compare 
Cie., De Dim., l, 30; Tuee. Diep., i, 83, 56.)— Jfntuf pkdosophi. 
*< Theee aame pbiloeophere when dead." Some editors suepect tfae 
genuineoeas of the teim philooophiy and therefore inclose it within 
bracketa; but without any propriety. The term ia question is 
neoessary for the aenee, ainoe tfae i^pecukitiona r^enred to are those 
in whkh phUoeopheis especially take interest. 

ExstingMi ouo tempore. "* To die in his own due time.*' — ^lfMiitm. 
"A bound.*' — ^tatis e$t peraetio, tamquam fahuU. "Is the last 
scene of life, as of a play." (Compare chap. xi., ^ 36, and xix., 4 
70.) — CujuM defoHgationem^ dtc. *< A weahness of which we ought 
to avoid, espeeiaUy if satiety be united with it," t. e., and one ougfat 
not to wish to lengthen out his part till he sink down sated witfa 
repetition and ezfaansted with fatigue.— ifs^, f imb iicerem. Con- 
sult Zumpt^ 4 b&St.-^Re acperti. «'Haying experieneed ihem in 
fiict.» 
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THE DE AMICITIA. 



M. T. CICERONIS L^LIUS, &c. " Marcus Tullius Cicero'8 
Lselius, or concerniQg Friendship.'* This work was written after 
the preceding, to which it may be regarded as forming a companion. 
Just as the dissertation upon Old Age was placed in the mouth of 
Oato, because he had been distinguished for energy of mind and 
body, preserved entire to the Yery end of a long lifb, so the steadfast 
attachment which existed between Scipio Airicanus the Younger 
and Lielius pointed out the latter as a person peculiarly fitted to 
enlarge upon the advantages of friendship, and the mode in which 
it might best be cultivated. To no one could Cicero dedicate such 
a treatise with more propriety thaa to Atticus, the only individual 
among his contemporaries to whom he gaye his whole heart. 

The imaginary conyersation is supposed to have taken'place be- 
tween Lslius and his two sons-in-Iaw, C. Fanniu6.and Q. Mucius 
Scfeyola,'a few days afler the death pf Africanus the Younger (B.C. 
129) ; and to haye been repeated in after times by Scsyola to 
Cicero. Laelius begins by a panegyric on his friend. Then, at the 
request of the young men, he explains his own sentiments with re- 
gard to the origin, nature, limits, and value of friendship ; traces its 
connection with the higher moral yirtues, and lays down the rules 
which ought to be observed in order to render it permanent and 
mutually adyantageous. The most pleasing feature in this essay is 
the simple sincerity with whieh it is impressed. The author casts 
aside the affectation of learning, and the reader feels conyinced 
throughout that he is speaking from his heart. In giying fiill ex- 
pression to Ihe most amiable feelings, his experience, knowledge of 
human nature, and sound sense, enabled him to ayoid all fantastic 
exaggeration ; and, without sacrificing his dignified tone, or pitching 
his standard too low, he brings down the subject to the leyel of or- 
dinary comprehension, and sets before us a model which all may 
imitate. 
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The exordium is taken firom the Theaetetus of Plato, and in the 
eighth chapter we detect a correspondence, with a passage in the 
Lysis of the same writer. The Ethics of Aristotle, and the Memo- 
rabilia of Socrates, by Xenopboa, afforded some soggestions ; a 
strong resembUnce can alse be traoed in the fragments of Theo- 
phrastu8's nepl ^iTUtic ; and some hints are supposed to have beeti 
taken from Chiysippus^s irepl ^iUaig and vepH rov ducd^eiv, {Smith*» 
JhcL Gr. and Bom, Biog., dtc, vol. i., p. 733.) 



CHAPTER I. 

u. 

Quiniu» Mv£iu$, Tbis is the Quintus Mo^na SoeTola who wa9 . 
consul with L. CtBciUus Metellus, BC. 117, and wbo is oommoDly 
called the augur, to distioguish him from Q. M. Scaerola, the pontifex 
maximus. He was distinguished f<Nr his luowledge of tbe RomaA 
law {Jus CiviU), and was Cioero's master in this ; bot fae was theo 
an old man, as ib stated in the text, and, after hiei death« Cioero aW 
tacfaed himself, as is tbere ^iso meotipned, to Sc9toU tfae pontifex. 
— Augur. The dig&ity of aogur was perpetual, tbe aogurs being 
elected for life, and the tenn, therefore, is here added as a kind of 
cognomen. — C. Lelio. Tfai» was the Qains Ltdios so oelebrated 
as the friend of tbe younger AiricaouB, aod wboee fatfaer, C. Lelios, 
had been in like maoner tfae friend of the elder Afrieanua. ScsTola 
the augur married bis daugfater L«lia, tfae elder of the oame. — Sor 
pientem. ** The wise." Tbis, in laot, becaine a regufair aomam» 
of Laelius, wfao ia oomioonly atylefd Q. LvUus SsfMens. <C6mpare 
chap. ii., ^ 6.) 

Ita eram iUm^etm. ^ W«8 introdueed in ao wpecvfX a manner.*' 
Under the republie, yoong meo wfao iotended to deTote tfaemselTea 
to the study of jurisprodenee were owiaUy eoDimitted to tlie caro 
of some eminent lawyer» wfaaia tfaey attended for Ihe purpoae of de- 
riTing knowledge from bis experieoce and opOTeraation. TJoder 
the emperors, reguiar aeboids were ^f^^Swmia wrHi togtL 
Cicero was theo in hi» «Ixteeoth yeiMTi B.C. 9i.-^Qtmd poeetm et 
liceret. Obserre that p^fHm r^ers to Cieero ao tfae sobject, aad 
liceret to SceTola as tfae (^fajeet. Tfae deatb of the aged Sc^Tola, 
aoon after Hu», broke off tfaa eoDoeetioo. —^iVu^Mtor iugwtata.' 
<* Sagely discoaaed."^00Mmodtf. •* Afftiy/' The aUuaion in ^m- 
ter et eondnoie diua ia to s^pe ahort aad strikiBg rewaik, aasuming 
in some degree tfae foim of a legal aphorism. (Compare Se^ert, 
ad loc.)^PrudenHa. <* Legal knowledge." Equivalent to ;ttftff ctn- 
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hs eognUia ^PotU^iicem Sc^9olanL Thia was Q. Maeius Scaevoia 
cbe pontifex maziimn, akeadj referred to. He wa« a maii of atiict 
iBtegrity and preat ^iUty, a distingniahed orator, and atill mora 
emiaent aa & juriat (Ctc., De Or^ i, 39.) He fonned many dis- 
tingnished pupils, though be did not profeaa apecially to giye in- 
stniction in the law. Hiia Sceyola waa the fint Roman who at- 
tempted to systema^ the Ju9 Cmle^ which he did in a woik in 
eighteen bookB.—Et ingemo et juetitui» *«Botii in point of talent 
and integrity." — Aliaa. Sopply loquar. 

Cum eape muUa. As Beier correctly remarks, we most be care- 
fiil not to supply memini bere, but narrare iUum de C. Lcdio. — Domi 
in hemicyclio sedentem. '* While sitting in bis semicircular seat at 
iiome.'' By hemicycHum {^/iikvkXiov) is meant a semicircular seat 
witb a back for reclining, and used for purposes of conyersation, 
since it could accommodate seyeral. It was employed particularly 
by tbe old. Compare Plutarch (71/. iVtc, p. S3l,h): viovc h woA- 
alarpaig, koI yipovra^ kv kpyaarf/ploic «oi ifUKVKXtoic ovyKaSe^ofif- 
vovc. Melmotb erroneously renders the term by ** semicircular 
apartment." — Incidere in eum sermonem. "Fell upon tbat subject 
of conversation." Tbe allusion is to tbe enmity between Sulpicius 
and Pompeius.^ Utebare muUum. " You were very intimate witb." 
Anicia, tbe cousin of Atticus, was married to Marcus Servius, the 
J>rotber of Sulpicius. (Cam. Nep., VU. Att., ii., ^ 1.) — CapUali odio 
a Q. Pompeio diesideret. " Separated in deadly batred from Quintus 
Pompeius.*' Tbe allusion is to Q. Pompeius Eufus, wbo was con- 
sul along witb Sulla, B.C. 88. Publius Sulpicius was tribupe of the 
commons that same year, and supported the faction of Mahus. 
Tbe quarrel, tberefore, between bim and Pompeius was a bitter 
political one. {JUv., EpU., Ixxvii. j VeU. Paterc, ii., 18, seq. ; Cic., 
De Orat., iii., 3.) — Quanta eeeet hominum, &c. "How great was 
eitber tbe astonisbment or tbe complaint of men,*' t. e., bow much 
men were eitber astonisbed at the rupture of so intimate a friend- 
ship, or else feared lest it migbt prove the cause of great evi!s to 
tbe state. ( Wetzel, ad loc.) 

43. 
Sermonem. '«The discourse," i. e., the toiacs toudied upon in 
the discourse.— £/ cum aUero genero. " And witb bis otber son-in- 
law.*' Fannius had married the younger Lelia, the second daugbter 
of Lslius.— C. Fanmo. Caius Fannius Strabo, wbose annals and 
history, not inelegantiy written, are c<»nzaended by Cioero. {firut.^ 
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»1, 26 ; Tusc.y iv., 17. Compare Viw#., De Hist. Lat,^ i., l.y-Ejus 
disptUatioHu sententias. <* The sentiments expressed in tbe course 
of that disputation.*' — Arbitratu meo. **In my own way." More 
literally, ** according to myown discretion," t. e., in such a way aa 
I myself deemed best adapted to the object I had in Yiew.— Quom 
ipsos loqttentes. <* As if speakin^ in their own personsw" — Inquam 
et inquit. ** Say I, and sayshe.'* — Ut coram haberi sermo mderetwr, 
** In order that the conversation might appear to be held under your > 
very eyes." The reference is to Atticus. 

Mecum ageres. ** Strove to exert your influence with me," i. «., 
requested of me. Literally, ** treated with me.**^Peci. " I have 
brought it to pass." (Consult Zumpt^ ^ 619.)— Sciwm. **When 
advanced in years." — Aptior persona. ** More suitable character." 
— JHutissime. He Uved eighty-five years. — Fuisset. Observe Ihe 
employment of the subjunetive both here and infioruisset, because 
the relative clause contains the reason of what precedes. {Zumpt, 
^ 664.) — C. LcbIH et P. Scipionis. Laelius the Younger and Scipio 
Africanus Minor. There had also been a strong friendship between 
the elder Lelius and elder Africanus, but the former was the more 
memorable one of the two. — Idonea mihi Lcdii persona visa est. 
«* The character of Lelius appeared to me a suitable one," t. e., 
Laelius appeared to me a suitable character. — Disputata. Supply 
fuisse. — Meminisset. Observe the employment of the subjunctive, 
as indicating what Scaevola said he remembered. {Zumpt, ^ 549.) 
— Positum in auctoritate. ** Being made to depend upon the author- 
ity."— jB/ eorum, **And these (iooy — Gravitatis. **Weight.** 
— Mea. ** My own productions." 

Ad senem senex, 6ce. Cicero, when he wrote the treatise De 
Senectt(£e, was, as we have elsewhere stated, in his sixty-second or 
sixty-third year, and Atticus in his sixty-eighth. Observe here 
what the grammarians term the figure Polyptoton, that is, the re- 
currenoe of the same word, or of kindred words, under dififerent 
flexions. This figure especially occui^s in the comic writers ; thus, 
Plaut., Amphitr. Prol., 34 : ** Juste ab justis justus sum orator datus ;" 
and again, ibid., i., 1, 123 ; ** Optumo optume optumam operam das.^* — 
Sic enim estihabittis. Compare chap. ii., ^ e.Socerum. Lselius. — 
Tu te ipsum cognosces. ** You will recognize your own self," t. <?,, 
you wiU discover your own portrait in that of the tnie friend. 
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CHAPTER II. 
- ^. 

SurU ista, Lali ! " Those things which you remaik» Laelius, are ' 
eyen so," t. e., what yon remark, Lslius, is perfectly oorrect. Ob- 
serre, again, the pecnliar force of ista, as referring to the person 
spoken to. literally, " those things of yours, Laelius, are so." The 
common text supplies vera, but this is wanting in the best MSS., 
and is already implied in sunt. Compare the Greek i<nt TovTa. — 
— Sed existimare debes. Leelius must be supposed to haye remarked 
to Fannius and Mucius that he regarded the death of Africanus as 
an irreparable loss to the state, an idea which Fannius seeks to dis- 
countenance, by maintaining that Lielius himself is the yery man 
to supply his place, and that, too, in the opinion of all. — Appellant. 
Alluding to his sumame of Sapiens, ** the Wise," or ** the Trudent/* 
which, it seems, he had specially received for his forbearance when 
tribune, in desisting from the attempt to procure a re-division of 
the state demesnes, and which sumame his subsequent career, both 
in public and private, had fiilly confirmed. — Hoe. ** This same dis- 
tinction.'*— Jlf(Mfo. "In late years.** The allusion is to Cato the 
Censor, who died in his eighty-fifth year, B.C. 149, and, consequently, 
twenty years before the present conversation is supposed to have 
taken place. Hence we see that modo, Uke nupeVf mox, and proxime, 
may be made to refer to a considerable interval of time. (Compare 
Heusing., De Off., ii., 21, 75.) — L. Atilium. L. Atilius, a Roman ju- 
rist, wfao received his title of Sapiens from his knowledge of the 
Roman law, and was the first individual on whom the people be- 
stowed that appellation. He is supposed to have lived in the middle 
of the sixth century of the city. Atilius wrote commentaries on the 
laws of the Twelve Tables. (Ctc, De Leg., ii., 23 ; Heinecc., Hist. 
Jur. Rom., ^ 125.) 

Prudens injure civili. " Wise in our civil code," t. e., in Roman 
law. — Mvltarum rerum usum. "A profound experience in many 
things," t. «., a profound experience in the affairsof the world. — Pro- 
visa prudenter. " Arranged with wise foresight." The reference 
is to measures indicating great political foresight. — Constanter. 
"With manly firmness.**— ^Prop^^a jam. "On this account, at 
length.** Jam must not be referred here to senectute, but regarded 
as marking gradation. (Compare Hand, ad Tursell., iii,, p. 117.) — 
Te autem. " They think that you, however.** Supply existimant. 
In strictness, however, the aocusative with the infinitive here de- 
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pends on exiMtimarU expressed at the end of the sentence, and the 
clause hanc e*u in te tapientiam is merely brought in, for perspicuity' 
sake, after a long interyening parenthesis. — AppeUare sapientem. 
« To call one wise." — Qwdem in reliqua Gracia neminem. " Such 
as we haTe heard of no one*8 having been in the rest of Greece." 
Eeliqua Gntcia standa opposed tb AthtnU, 

n. 

Siptem. '* The seTen (wise men).*' — Isla. Uttered with a some- 
what contmptuoua tone, in eensure, a? it were, of Grecian boast- 
iuhiess. — Subiiliut. "More narrowly than usaaL^^^Atkema unum. 
** Of one alone at Athens.'* The allusion is to Socrates. Com- 
pare De Senectute^ chap. xxi., f 78. — Ut amnia tua in te poeita ducas. 
<<That you regard all things relating to your own welfare as placed 
within your own power." This is one o( the main doctrines of the 
Stoic school, to which sect Lsiius was attached. According to the 
Stoics, our primary duty in tife is to Uve agreeably to nature, and 
hence every man, having within himself a capacity of disceming 
and fbllowing the law of nature, has his happiness in his own pow- 
er, since to livB according to nature is to Uve happily. — Virtute in- 
/erioree. " As inferior to virtue," i. e., incapable of disturbing the 
aerenity of a virtuous mind. Compare, on this whole subject, Cic., 
Tuec, V., 12. 

Hie proximiM Notiie. " On the Nones that have just gone by.'* 
Proximie Nonie would mean merely '< on the last Nones," but the 
presence of the demonstratlve pronoun makes the time more dis- 
tinct, and connects it by a briefer interval with the period when the 
words-are supposed to be uttered. The Nones feUon the 7th of 
March, May, July, and October, and on the 6th of the other months. 
The augural c<^ege used to meet anciently on the Nones of every 
month. (Cu;., De Div., i., 41, ^.y—Hortoa D. Bruti. The aUusioa 
is to Decimus Junius Brutus, who was consul with Scipio Nasiea 
Serapio, B.C. 138. — Commentmd* eauea. ** For the purpose of con- 
Bultiag together," i. e,, of consulting or deliberating either concem- 
ing anguries ahready taken, or tfaat were intended to be taken. — Qui 
solitus eeses. **Who were accustomed, as they remarked." Ob- 
serve the employment of the subjunctive, and consuU Zumpt, ^ 545. 

$8. 
C LcBli. The addition of the praenomen is intended as a mark 
of greater respect.— Quem aeceperie. "Which you feel'* ^ore 
literaUy, «which you have received," the reference being, in iact, 
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to a wonnd inflicted. Obsenre that the subjanctive is bere employed 
on accoant of the accusative with the infinitive. {Zumpt, ^ 645.) — 
Nec potuuse" non commoveri, &c. " That you could neither remaia 
unmoved» nor would such a course as tiiat have been consistent 
with your goodness of heart." Non and eommooeri are to be taken 
as one combined idea. Obeerve the asyndeton in nec pohaate, dcc., 
which is justiSed by this clause'B being merely explanatory oi ferr% 
moderaU, (Compare Seyfferi, ad loe.) — Valetudinem. "That the 
Btate of your iiedlth."^M<MtiHam. »* Grief." Mmttitia and Mcaror 
difier precisely in tbe same way as UzHtia and goMdium, the former 
denoting the exDression of the feeling, the latter the feeling itself. 
(Oompare Dddenein, Lat. Syn., iii., p. fi37.}—Recte tu qwidem, &c. 
Sopply respondisti. — Ab itto officio, &c. ** From that duty to which 
you ailude, and which J always discharged/' dcc, i. e., the official 
duty of augur. Observe the force of isto. — Ineommodo meo, ** By 
any trouble of my own," t. e., any private affliction or grie&. — Con- 
stanti homini. ** To a man of proper firmness of mind." 

Mihi tanttem trihui. ** That so much is awarded unto me," t. e., 
that so high an opinion is entertained of my character. — Facis amice. 
" Act a friendly part in this," t. e., the high opinion which you sup- 
pose the world entertains of my character is an obliging proof of - 
yonr friendship. — Non recte judicas de Catone. Referring to what 
Fannius had said of him in ^ 6. — MortemJUii tulit. Consult De Se- 
nectute, chap. xxiii., ^ 13. Laelius here praises, in Cato, the very 
tbing which the latter commends in Fabius Maximus. (De Sen., 
chap. iv., ^ 5.) — Paulum. .£milius Paulus Macedonicus, the con- 
queror of Perseus, who lost his two younger sons within a few days 
of each other. (Compare the De Senect., chap. xix., ^ ^.y-Galium. 
Alludmg to C. Sulpicius Gallus, of whom mention is made in the 
De SenecL, chap. xiv., ^ A^.-^Sed hi in pueris. "These, however, 
endured this bereavement in the case of mere boys." Supply mor- 
tem ita tulere, or something equivalent.— P«»/ec/o. " In the prime 
of manhood." (Compare the De Senect., chap. xix., ^ 68.) 

Cave anteponas. ** Bewase of prefenring." Cave in this constrac- 
ticKi is more commonly found withoat ne than with It. {Zumptt 
^ 566. )—Istum quidem ipsum. AUuding to Soerates.— iTtt/M. Cato. 
(Oompare Zumpt, ^ 700.)— ITjT jam am utroqu€ loquar. He had ad- 
dressed each separately before this ; Scevda in 4 8, aiid Fannius in 
^ 9,^Sie hdbetou, " Think as foUows." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Seipionis denderto. " By a feeling of regret for Scipio." — Viderint 
tapientes. <<Let philosophers determine.'' The StoicSi for ex- 
ample, would praise such apathy, and to the Stoics he here partic- 
ulaily alludes. According to tbis school, the sum of a man's duty, 
with respect to himself, is to subdue his passions of joy and sorrow, 
hope and fear, and even pity. And,in proportion as we approach a 
state of apathy, we advance toward perfection. — Moveor enim. " For 
I am indeed moTed." — Ut conjirmare possum. *^As I may with 
confidence assert." — Non egeo medicvna. ** I need no extemal as« 
sistance to beal the wound." With medicina supply aliorum.-—Eo 
errore careo. *' I am free from that erroneous belief," i. e., that there 
is no future state.—iViAt/ accidisse. ** That no evil has happened." 
— Suis atUem incommodis, dtc. " To be heavily afllicted, however, 
in such a case, by one's own distresses." An allusion to the self- 
ishness of private sorrow. 

Cum illo actum esse praclare. ** That his lot was a glofious one." 
More literally, ** that it fared gloriously with \um,"—Quod ille minime 
putabat. ** An idea which he by no means entertained." — Immorta- 
liiatem. ** A total exemption fix>m death." For a literal transla- 
tion, supply corporis. — Continuo adolescens. ** Immediately from his 
youth." ^ Continuo is a very forcible expression ; it properly implies 
both the commencement and the continuance of a thing ; it con- 
nects one period of time with another, and denotes the uninterrupted 
and continued approach of a body from one point of time to another. 
{Barker, ad loc.) — Superavit. ** Went far beyond." — Qui considatum 
petiit nunquam, &c. Scipio, at the age of thirty-six, when a candi- 
date for the aedileship, was unanimously elected consul for the year 
147 B.O., though the kwful age for the consulship was forty-three. 
Hence the language of the text, **primum ante tempus." This was 
during the third Punic war, and he was immediately sent into Af- 
rica to command the Roman forces. His command of the army 
was prolonged for the year 146 B.C., and in the spring of this year 
he attacked and took Carthage, which he razed to the ground. He 
was chosen consul again for the year 134 B.C., to finish the war 
against Numantia, though absent at the time from Rome. Accord- 
ing to the Lex GenuHa, which Sulla had renewed in his Lex de Ma- 
gistratibuSf no individual coold be re-elected to any high office until 
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after an interval of ten years. As twel ve years, therefore, had elap- 
sed since Scipio's first consulship, he is said in the tezt to haTe ob- 
^ tained the second one "suo tempore.^^ 

Ante tempus. " Before the legal period," ». e., the age of forty- 
three. — Sibi suo tempore. '* At the proper period, as far as regards 
himself," t. e., afler the regular interval prescribed by law. — Reipub' 
lica pane sero. ** At one ahnost too late for the republic,'' i. e., in 
consequence of the disgrace which the successful defence of Nu- 
mantia, now in the eighth year of its siege, had brought upon the 
Roman arms. — De moribus facillimis. ** Of his most afiable man- 
ners.*' — Pietate in mairem, He presented his mother Papiria, after 
her diTorce from his father, with the inheritance which he had re- 
ceiTod from .£milia, his adoptiTC grandmother, and the widow of 
Africanus the Elder. — Liheralitate in sorores. After the death of Pa- 
piria, when the inheritance which he had bestowed on her came 
back to him, he presented it to his two sisters. — Bonitate in suos. 
** Of ^is kindness toward his male relatiTes.*' As one instance of 
this, he bestowed on his elder brother, Q. Fabius Maximus, his own 
share of his patemal inheritance. ( Cic. , Parad. , Ti. , 2. ) — Paucorum 
annorum aecessio. He was about fifty-six years old at the time of 
his death. — Eam viriditatem. ** That ireshness.** The couTersation 
to which Lslius alludes forms the subject of the De Senectute. 

^12. 
Velfortuna vel ghria. ** Whether in point of fortune or of glory.*' 
Compare Wetzel, **swe fortunam spectas, sive ghriam.** — Moriendi 
autem sensum^ <&c. After some violent debateef relatiTe to the dis- 
tribution of the public lands, in which Scipio opposed the popular 
party, he went quietly home, accompanied by the senate, and a great 
number of Latins and Roman allies. In the CTening he went into 
his bedroom with the intention of writing a speech to be deliTered 
the following moming. But in the moming he was found dead in 
his bed. An iuTestigation into the cause of his death was preTented 
by the multitilde, and the CTent remained a secret. Public opinion 
pointed out many who were suspected of haTing murdered him, and 
the heaTiest suspicion fell upon Papirius Carbo. {Appian, Bell. 
Civ.f i., 19, &c.) — Populo Romano. Not the lower brders, but the 
wealthier and more distinguished portion of the commons, or, in 
other words, the ** boni cives." — Ut ex tam alto dignitatis gradu, 6lc. 
Lelios means that there was but a step, as it were, from Scipio*s 
eleTated station to the skies. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

H3. 
Neqiu enim aaserUior iis, &c. Laelias here allades to the doctrines 
of the Epicureans, which had not long before this been introduced 
at Rome. We must not therefore, as some do, refer the term nuper 
to Epicurus himself, since he flourished about two centuries before 
Lselius. — Plus apud me antiquorumt &c. He advances here two ar- 
guments in favor of the immortality of the soul, one derived from 
the opinion of the early Romans, the other from the authority of 
the Pythagoreans as well as of Socrates. — Tam religiosa jura. 
" Rights 80 sacred in their nature/' t. e., the right of burial, 6lc. 
(Cpmpare Thisc. Disp., i., 13.) — Nihil ad eos pertinere. " That noth- 
ing (of all this) pertained to them," t. e., that the dead were in no 
way concerned in these. — Vel eorum qui in hac terra fuerunt, Re- 
ferring to the Italic or Pythagorean school, who not only believed 
in the immoKality of the soul, but in its migration into various 
bodies. — Magnam Gmeiam. Magna Graecia was an appellation 
used to designate the southem part of Italy, in consequence of the 
numerous and flourishing colonies which were founded by the Greeks 
in that part of the peninsula. — Institu^is etprceceptis suis erudierunt. 
The Pythagorean philosophy produced a very beneficial change in 
the morals and manners of Magna Graecia. — Vel ejus, qui, <S&c. Al- 
luding to Socrates. (Compare De Senect., xxi., § 7S.)-^Qui non tum 
hoc tum Hlud, 6lo. *' Who did not assert at one time this, at another 
that (on the present subject), as he was accustomed to do in most 
cases.*^ Supply dicebat aiter illud. Nothing disparaging is here 
meaut ; the allusion is merely to the so-caUed irony of Socrates, 
which the Academics afterward moulded into their heoxnt or suspen- 
sion of judgment. — Sed idem. Some editors add dicebat after idem^ 
and omit it in tbe previous clause. — lisque. Yalckenaer conjectures 
piisque, in his Diatrib., p. 65. 

Quasi prasagiret. <* As if he had a presentiment of his approacbp 
ing fate.*' — Philus. L. Furhis Philus is meant, who was consul 
B.C. 136, with Sextus Atilius Serranus. A contemporary of the 
younger Scipio and of Leelius, Philus participated with them in a 
love for Greek literature and refinement. He was particularly cel- 
ebrated for the purity with which he spoke his mother-tongue. He 
is introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers in his work De Re- 
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puhlica. — Manilius. Manius Manilius, the jurist. He is mention- 
ed by Pomponius with P. Mucius» pontifex maximus, and Brutus ; 
and Pomponius calls them the three founders of the Jus Civile. Hc 
was consul in B.C. 149, when tbe third Ihinic war commenced, and 
he and his coUeague, L. Marcius Censorinus, made an attaek on 
Carthage, and bumed the Carthaginian fleet in sight of the city. 
{Liv., Epii., xlix.) — DiMseruit de refuUica. This imaginary coBYer- 
sation formed the subject of the dialogues or treatise De Republica, 
recovered by Mai in 1822. — Cujus disputaiionis extremum. The al- 
lusion is to the Sammum. Scipioni».'—In quiete per visum. <* During 
a Yision in his sleep." 

Jd si ita est. «« If it be troe."-- ilfaBr«r« hoc ejus eveniu. "To 
grioYe at this which has befallen him," i. «., at an event attended 
with such happy oonsequences to hitnself — JUa veriora. The Epi- 
curean doctrine. — Sensus. '* Perception."-^^»/ idem. " The same 
result takes place." 

^ 15; 
Ut supra dixi, Compare chap. iii., ^ 11.— -Jtfifcum incommodius. 
"Mine is a harder one." Supply actum est. — Quia cum Scipione 
vixerim. The Bubjunctive is here employed on account of videar 
which precedes. — Conjuncta cura, "Aunited care." — Communis. 
" Were in common." — Vohmtatwn, studiorum, &c. " The most per- 
fect unanimity in our inolinations, our pursuits, our sentiments." — 
Modo commem&ravit. Compare chap. ii., ^ 6.^Falsa prasertim. 
"Especially as it is untrue," t. «., unmerited — Miki eo magis est 
cordi. " Delights me tbe more." — Tria aut guatuor nominantur^ 
dtc. As, for example, Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patro- 
clus, Orestes and Pylades, Phintiaa and Damon. (Ctc., 0/., iii., 
10.)— QiM> in genere. " In which class.*' 

Jstud quidem, Laliy &c. "That expectation, indeed, of yours, 
Lttlius, must of necessity be realized." More literally» " it is nec- 
essary that that thing indeed, Laelius, be so."— Oito«. " Entirely 
disengaged."— l>w^/am. "You now discourse."— Qtttd serUiast 
&c. " (Informing us) what opinion you may form coucerning it, of 
what nature you may ponsider it to be, what rules you may lay 
down respecting it," t. e., respecting the mode in which it is to be 
conducted. — Atquef id ipsum cum tecum, &c. "And when I was 
endeavoring to bring about this Yery result with you, Fannius an- 
ticipated me," t. c, Fannius has merely antieipated me in the re- 
quest that I myself was going to make. 
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CHAPTER V. 
«17. 
Nan gravarer, ** Would make no difficulty," t. e., in acceding to 
joor reilnest. — Nam et prtBclara res eet, " For boih the subject is a 
fine one.'' — Faculta$. <*Abilitjr to cope with it." — Doctorum est ista 
coneuaudo. ** The custom which you wish me to follow is one pe- 
culiar to leamed philosophers." Observe again the force of isia. — 
Ut ponatur. *<Tbat a subject be proposed." — Opus. «Under- 
taking.'* Tbis mode of giving an answer at once to any question 
that might be propoeedwas first professed by Gorgias of Leontini 
{Cic., De Fm., ii., 1)^ and afterward by Hippias of Elis. It finally 
became a badge of the Sophists generally. — Censeo petatie. ** I think 
yott should ask." — Tantum. " Only so far." — Tam natum aptum. 
** So adapted to our nature." 

« 18. 
Nisi in bonis, &c. Compare Aristotle, Eth., ix., 4. So, also, 
Diogenes Laertius (vii., 124), in speaking of the Stoics, remarks, 
X&yovoi T^v ^tXlav iv fidvoi^ rol^ anovdaiotc elvat dia r^v dfwtoTfjra. 
— Neque id ad vivum reseco. '*Nor yet do I press this point too 
cloeely.'* Literally, " nor yet do I cut it to the quick," i. e., to the 
living flcsh. A figurative ezpression, borrowed from the operations 
of surgeiy. Compare Columella, vi., 12 : " Si sanguis in inferiore 
parte unguta est, extrema pars ipsius unguis ad vioum resecatur.*' — 
Ut illi, fui subtUius disserunt.'* The allusion is to the Stoics. — 
Quemquam virum bonum esse^ dtc. " That any man is good save 
the sage." In order to conceive the true notion of the Stoics con- 
ceming their wise man, it must be clearly understood that they did 
not suppose such a man actually to exist, but that they framed in 
their imagination an image of perfection, toward which every man 
should continually aspire. — Eam sapientiam interpretantur. " They 
give us the definition of that wisdom." — C. Fdbridum, &c. Com- 
pare De Senect., chap. vi., ^ 16. — Ad istorum normam. " According 
to the standard of those philosophers." The pronoun istorum here 
implies disparagement. — Sibi habeant. " Let them keep to them- 
selves," t. e., let them enjoy undisturbed. — Nisi sapienti. " Save to 
their sage." 

Agamus igitur, &c. " Let us act, thep, according to the dictates 
of plain common sense, as they say." The expression faeere or 
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agere aliquidpingui Minerva was a coUoquial 0D6, for the doing of 
any tliing after a plain and common sense manner, without any ez- 
hibition or show of leaming or refinement. Compare Gesner, Thee. 
L. L., 8. 9. ; ^^Diiciiwr pinguiore Hiinerva fieri quid incondUiue «tm- 
pliciueque, quatique indocHus sit ; non autem exquieita arte nee exactit' 
sima cura." — Probetur. ** Is made a subject of praise." Equivalent 
to laudetur.^JEquitat. The true reading. Tbe common text has 
iBqualitas, but this would not be a virtue. — Magna constantia. " Of 
^reat firmness of principle.'' — Quia sequantur, d&c. Compare De 
Senect., chap. ii., ^ 5. — Societas quadam. " A certain degree of so- 
cial relation." — Major. *' Increasing in strength.*'— Po/«ore«. «*Are 
connected by a stronger tie.'' 

Cum Jus enim, dcc. Compare the paraphrase of Mehnbth : <* In 
the case of relations, indeed, this principle somewhat rises in its 
strength, and produces a sort of instinctiye amity ; but an amity, 
however, of no great firmness or solidity." — Benevolentia. " Kind 
feeling." — Propinquitatis. <* That of consanguinity." A much bet- 
ter reading than propinquitas, since consanguinity remains as a 
matter ofcourse. 

^ 20. 
Ex infimta soctetate, &c. " Out of the immense society of the 
human race» which nature herself has united together, the case has 
been so contraoted, and brought within narrow limits." 



CHAPTER VI. 
Omnium divinarum, &c. ** A perfect uniformity of opinion on all 
subjects of a divine and human nature, united with mutual esteem 
and afiection.'* (Compare the commencement of chapter zvii.) — 
Beluarum hoc quidem extremum est. ** This last, indeed, appertains 
to the brutes.'* The reference is to tbe indulgence of sensual grat- 
ifications, as implied in voluptates. Compare the paraphrase of 
Wetzel: **Quod extremum, extremo loco nominavi, voluptas, hoc, in- 
quam, heluarum est, beluis dignum est, non homine." — Qui autem in 
virtute, &c. The Academics and Peripatetics are meant. (Com- 
pare De Off., iii., 3, 11.) — Praclare illi quidem. Supply agunt. — Sed 
hac ipsa virtus, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed is as fol- 
lows : But let it be remembered, at the same time, that virtue is at 
once both the parent and snpport of fhendship. 

^21. 
Jam virtutem, &c. «* Let us now define virtue in aocordance with 
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the aetual praetice of Bfe^ and the iieage of oor ordmary discoane,** 
t. e,, now I meaa by Yirtae only that attainable degree of moral 
merit which is nnderstood bj the term in comraon discourse, and 
which may be exemplified by the actual practioe of every-day life. 
— Ut quidiun docti. An alltfsion.to the Stoics, and their imaginaiy 
standud of virtue.— *Qut haheniuT. ^ Who are regarded as such m 
the general opinion of mankind. ^ — PouIm, Catonegy &c. ^ The Pauli, 
Catos,'* &c., t. «., such men as iEmilius Paulus, Cato, GaUus, the 
Scipios, Pfailns. We have already made frequent mention of iEmil^ 
ius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and of the elder Cato. By 
GaUus is meant C. Sulpicius Gallus, with regard to whom consult 
De Senect, chap. xiv., ^ 49. By the Scipios he means the brothers 
Publius and Cnsus Scipio (compare De Seneet, ohap. xx., ^ 75), 
and tbe elder Africanus. Phihis has been already mentioned in 
chap. iv., ^ 14. — Communi* vita. " The world as it goes." — Eos. 
The ideal characters of the Stoics and other schools. 

Opportunitates. ** Advantages.*' More literally, << opportunities/* 
t. e., for accomplishing beneficial results. — Qut potest esse vita mtalis. 
** How can life be alive/' t. e., be other than living death. Compare 
the Greek ^rb^ pioc, and tbe fragment of Pbilemon, cited by Co- 
lumna {ad Enn, frag,^ p. 332) ; ifui( & d6iuTov C^v avdpuirot. ^iav* 
— Qua non amici mutua, &c. ** That does not repose upon the re- 
ciprocating kindness of a iriend/* t. e., without a friend on whose 
reciprocating kindness and fidelity one may confidently repose. 
Many of the commentators regard these wordsi from Qua non amici 
to tecum inclusive, as an additional quotation from Ennius. (Com- 
pare Beier, ad loc., and C. G. Jacob, ad Lucian.,. Tox, Prolegom., p. 
xxi.) We have preferred, however, following the authority oCOrelU, 
and assigning them to Cicero. — Conquiescat. The subjunctive is 
the true reading here, not the indicative, because the relative clause 
contains merely the enunciation of a supposed case. — Quid dulcius, 
quam habere, &c. BeautifuUy enlarged upon by Seneca {De Tranq. 
An., c. 7.) — Pructus. " Enjoymeut." — Opportunce sunt singula, dtc. 
" Are in general adapted each for specific ends." The idea of the 
whole clause is this : Every other object of human desire is con- 
fined within certain specific and determinate Umits, beyond which 
it is of no avail. — Ut utare. " That you may use them." Equiva- 
lent, in fact, to ad usum. — Opes, rU colare. ** Power, that you may 
be courted." Gifanius observes- that Cicero never uses opes for 
** wealth," but always for " power.** Hadrianus Cardinalis makes 
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a siaiiar obsenratioii, and romarks tiiat ope* is amployed by the 
purest writers to desote that power which ooDsists in friends, cli- 
ents, relatioDS, and popular favor. {Cromhiej Gymnas.y i., p. 130.) 

Res plurimas continet. " Embraces witliin its sphere many ends," 
f. e., is adapted by its nature for an infinite nomber of different ends. 
— Ita^ nm aqua, &c. This clause is inoorrectly pointed in all the 
editions prior to that of Seyfiert. There should not be a full stop 
after molesta est, but mereiy a comma, since we hare her^, not an 
iRdependent thought, bot one intimately connected with what pre- 
cedes, aod forming, as it were, a more detailed exposition of ihe 
same. Itaque therefore mast not be regarded here as a particle 
marking a conclosion, but as equiyalent merely to itorquey ** and in 
this rei^ct," or, as Seyffert renders it, «< und in dieser Hmticht," 
**und in gofem." — Ut aiunt» These words refer to aqua and igni 
merely, net to the entire proposition ; and indicate the light jn which 
these two elements are regarded in pqnilar parlance, namely, a^ 
two of the most indispensable things ibr physical existehce. Com- 
pare the well-known formula, aqua et igni interdicere, as a sentence 
of banishment. — Qui pauci nominantur. <* Only a few of whom are 
named,*' i, e., of whom examples are so rare. (Ck)mpare chap. iv., 
^ 15.) — Partisns communieansque. " By dividing, and making them 
common utito both,'* t. e., by sharing a friend's misfortunes, and 
makiiig commoa eanse with him. (CompaTe Seyffert, ad loe.) 



CHAPTER VII. 

Bonam spem pralucet, &e. <* It illumines the path in front of 
good hope as re^rds the fature," t. «., it dispels the gloom that 
overcasts the mind, and encourages the hope of happier times. 
We haye retained here the common reading, and the expression 
becomes a poetical one, like many others that might be pointed out 
in this exposition by Lelius. Emesti, however, whom Wetzel and 
others folk)w, reads hona spe depending on prce in composition. 
Orelli retains the coimnon reading, which is likewise given and 
defended by Greyius. — Exemplar aliquod. **A counterpart." — 
Egentes abundant, Because the poorer are aided by the richer, the 
possessions of fhends being in common. (Compare De Off., i., 16.) 
— Mortui vivunt. The idea is,-that both must continue to exist, so 
long as either of them sfaall remain tHiYe.—Benswdenti^B eonjunctio- 
nem. «•The union resulting from mutual good feeHng." — Minus 

K 
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intelligttttr. " Is less apparent."— Qutf enim dmus tam ttalnlis, 
Compare with this the Gospel of St. Matthew, xii., 15. 

$24. 

Agrigentinam, "That a native of Agrigentum." The aUusion 
18 to Empedocles, the philosopher and poet, who flourished about 
B.C. 4M.— Vaticinatum (esse). "Sang." Vaticinan is here the 
same as canercj just as vaUs is equivalent to poeta.—Qua in rerum 
natura, &c. "That whatever cohesions of matter, and whatever 
motions of bodies existed in ihe system of nature, and in the ma- 
chinery of the universe, were produced by a principle of fnendship 
or of discord." Literally, " contracted friendship, scattered discord.'* 
The verses of Empedocles to which LaBlius here alludes have been 
prQserved by Sextus Empiricus. {Adv. Pkys., ix., 10.) Compare, 
aiso, Diogenes Laertius (viii., 76.y—Aliquod ojicium exstitit amici, 
" Any instance of serviceableness on the part of a firiend has pre- 
sented itself to the view." Observe that exatitit has here the force 
of apparuit. 

Qui clamores, <fcc. " What plaudits were lately raised throughout 
the whole theatre." Supply facti sunt. By cavea is meant the 
whole interior of an ancient theatre.— 3f. Pacuvii. Pacuvius, one 
of the most celebrated of the eariy Roman tragedians, was born 
about B.C. 220, at Brundisium. He was the son of the sister of 
Ennius.— Cwm, ignorante rege, &c. The play of Pacuvius referred 
to in the text was the Dulorestes, and the part that excited so much 
applause was the contest between the two friends Orestes and Py- 
lades, who had gone, in obedience to the advice of ApoUo, to the 
Tauric Chersonese, where Thoas was king. Here they were seized 
by the natives in order to be sacrificed to Diana, according to the 
custom of the country, and the friendly altercationthereupon arose 
between them as to which of the two was Orestes. (Compare Cic., 
De Fin.y v., 22, 63.)— J/a ut erat, " As he actuaUy was."— iSte«/«< 
plaudebantf &c. The scene proved so exciting that the audience 
rose from their seats, and applauded as they stood. — Vim suam. 
The idea is, that it is nature which forms friendships, and that, if 
nature be neglected, no friendship can be stable. {Manut.j ad loc.) 
^Qui ista disputant. " Who make thoae things express subjects of 
discussion." He refers to the philosophers of the day. 

^ 26. 
Nos auiem a te poHtu. Supply qucerimus. — Ah istis, &c. Fannius 
had heard, for example, the Stoic Pansetius. ( Cic, Brut., 26. ) — Sed 
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aJiud quoddam jUum^ &c. *< But the style and spirit of your own dis- 
course is a different thing of its kind," t. «., your mode of handling 
the subject is a very dilTerent thing from theirs. Supply tst with 
filum. Gemhard reads quoddam e*t JUum at once. Other editors, 
as, for example, Emesti and Schutz, have quoddam expetimus filumf 
and others, again, expectamus. Our reading is that of OreUi and 
Madvig. — In hortis Scipionis, &c. Compare chap. iv., ^ 14. — Qua- 
lis tum patronus justitia, <&c. The third book of the De Republica, 
as we glean from Lactantius and St. Augustine, contained a pro- 
tracted discussion on the famous paradox of Cameades, that justica 
was a visionary delusion. L. Furius Philus advocated on that oc- 
casion the doctrine of Carneades, and Lslius opposed it. — Contra 
accuratam orationem Phili. " Against the elaborate discourse of 
Philus," The epithet accuratus, in accordance with its etymology, 
is properly applied to things on which great care and labor have 
been expended. — Quid amicitiam f ** What of defending friendship 1 ** 
Supply defendere from the previous sentence. — Nonne facile. " Is 
not this an easy matter 1" Supply est. — Servatam. A much better 
reading than servata, though this latter is found in many MSS. — 
Ceperit. Consult Zumpty ^ 555. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
^26. 
Vim hoc quidem est afferre ! ** This, indeed, is offering positive 
violence !" t. e., this is pressing me beyond all power of resist- 
ance. — Studiis generorum. "The eager wishes of my sons-in- 
law," t. c, of two such esteemed relatives as you are. — Propter 
imbecillitatem, &c. " On account of the weakness and wants of 
man.*' This is the Epicurean view of the subject, namely, that 
friendships are to be formed with reference to tbe utility to be de- 
rived from tbem. Such, also, in later days, was the opinion of 
Rochefoucault : " Ce que les hommes ont nomme amitie, rCest qu'une 
societe, qu^un menagement reciproque dHnierSt, et qu^un echange de 
bons qffUes ; ce rCest enfin qu^un commerce, ou Vamour propre se pro- 
pose toujours quelque chose a gagner.^'* — Meritis. "Kindnesses." — 
Hoc quidem. " Referring to the bestowing and receiving of kindness- 
es, as just mentioned. — Sed antiquior, et puLchrior, <&c. **But, 
(whether there might not be, at the same time,) a more deeply- 
seated, and a nobler, and a different motive originating in our very 
nature itself "— Pn«c«p». «♦ The leading motive."— ili iis, " From 
those."— Tm/Mww causa. " From some temporary inducement." 
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tndigentUL. " Any want of another'6 aid."— £/ applicatume magis 
aniftiif &c. <* And from the inclination of our feelings toward one, 
in conjunction with a certain sentiment of affection, rather than 
from any cool calculation," &c. — Ad quoddatn temjms. ** For a cer- ' 
tain period/* t. $., until thej are old enough to shift for themaelves. 
-^Earum sensu^. " The feeling that influences thcm." — Cum nmi- 
Us aenaust &c. " When a like sentiment of affection has ariaen in 
our bosoma," t. e., a sentiment of affection like to that between par- 
ents and thetr offspring. 

4 28. 

Ad diligendum. " '* To the loving of one another." — C* PabricH, 
JJT. Curii. Compare De Seneet., chap. vi., ^ Ift. — Sp. Cassium, Sp. 
Malium. Both of these were charged with plotting against the 
state. The full name of the former was Spurius Cassius Viscelli- 
nus, and he was thrown down from the Tarpeian Rock, A.U.C. 268. 
{Liv., ii., 44.) The latter has already been mentioned in the De^ 
Senect., chap. xvi., ^ 66. — Altero. Pyrrhus. — Non nimif alienoa. 
** Not alienated to any very great degree." Pjrnhns was in many 
respects one of the most generous enemies with whom the Romans 
ever contended. Hence the comparatively good feeling with which 
be was subsequently regarded. (Compare Cic.y De Off., i., 12, 5.) 



CHAPTER IX. 

4 29. 
In hoate. As, for example, in Pyrrhus.— ^t^cvm uau eonjuncti, 
Sl6. ** With whom we have it in our power to be connected by the 
ties of intercourse." The reference is to our fellow-citizens, as 
opposed to enemies.^ilwwr. "A first favorabls impression," — 
Studio perapecto. ** By zeal to serve us clearly seen in another,". 
t. «., by proofs of zeal for our welfare clearly exhibited.-i— Cait«i«/tt- 
dine adjuncta. ** By habits ofintercourse added thereto," t. «., by a 
nearer and more intimate intercourse. — ULum primum motum. 
** That movement, in the first instance." — Benevolentia magnitudo, 
** Strength of attachment."—^* imbecillitate: ** From a feeling of 
weakness on our part." (Compare ^ 26.) — Ut sit. **In order that 
there may be some one. "—fftemi/em. " Ignoble." — Ut quiaqiu mini- 
mum, &c. *' la proportion as each one might think that there was 
in him the least qualification fox it," t. c, they who find in them- 
selves the greatest defects would be the best qualified to engage in 
this kind of connection. 
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Ut enim quisgue nbi plurimum amfidU, ^c. Lslius here 8eta him- 
self in opposition to the Stoic doctrine, which maintained that tho 
sage was sufficient in himaelf for all thinga, and therefore stood in 
QO need of a friend. (Compare Seuec., Ep. ix..)—Ut nuUo egeai. 
'« As to stand in need of no one to aid him." — Quid enim. Equira- 
lent to the Greek tI ydp. (Consult Zumpty ^ 769.) — Virtutia ejus. 
" Of his merit." — Auxit benevolentiam eonsuetudo. " Mutual inter- 
eourse increased mutual esteem." — Non aunt tamen, 6lo. **Still 
the motives for our ioving one another did not arise from any ex- 
pectation of these." 

^31. 
Non ut exigamus gratiam, ** Not with the view of exacting a re- 
tum." — Beneficium faneramur. " Do we confer a kindness in the 
hope of receiving a greater." Famerari properly means to lend out 
money on interest, to increase by means of interest ; and hence its 
figurative use on the present occasion. — Sed natura propensi, <&c. 
Emesti thinks that quia bas fallen out from the text here. Not so, 

however, by any means, if we regard the words aed natwra 

sumua as forming part of the parenthesis. 

f 32. 
Lange diesentiujU. '' Are far fr(m agreeing with me in opinion,*' 
t. $., as to the origin of friendship. He alludes to the Epicureans. 
— SuMpieere. ** To look up to/' t. e., to eleyate their thoughts to- 
waxd.-^Abjecerunt. "Have flung SiW9y."^Humilem. "Grovel- 
ling." — Jpsi autem inteUigamus. ** Let us, however, our own selves, 
«ntertain the conviction." — Sensum diligendi, 6lc. ** A feeling of 
love, and an affectionate well-wishiog, whenever any indication of 
probity is given." — Applicant sese etpropius admovent. ** Attach and 
move themselves more closely unto tbe individual/' t. e., enter into 
a nearer and more intimate communion with hm.^Usu. <«The 
society." — Sint pares in amore et aquaJUs. " And may be equal aa 
legards both the quantity aud the quality of their attachment." Par 
and aqualis differ in the former^s referring to quantity, the latter to 
quality. (Coropare Seyffert, ad loc.) — Reposcendum. " Seeking a re- 
tura." — Honesta certatio. ** A eontest of generosity."— JSri/ et gra- 
vior et verior. ** Will be both more Doble and more pure."r—UtiUtas, 
« Mere interest.'*-*ilfeo jure. Alluding to the privilege of seniority. 
—Beete tu quidem. Supply dieis. 
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CHAPTER X. 
433. 
Nam vel, ut non idem expedirety &c. " For that it oflen happened, 
either that the same course was not expedient to both parties,** &c. 
— Mores. "The dispositions." — Exemplum. "An illustration." — 
JneutUit atatis. <'0f early life." — Summi puerorum amores. **The 
strongest attachments on the part of boys."— Pr^e^exto. The toga 
prsetexta was laid aside by the Roman youth, generally speaking, 
at the close of the fourteenth year, and was suoceeded by the toga 
virilis. {Piet, Ant., s. v. Impubes.) 

434. 
Uxoria conditionis. '* In the afiair of a wife." The teim con- 
ditio is hcre employed in a peculiar sense, which is well explained 
by Gcrnhard : " Conditio uxoria cst, in qua res uxoria agitur, seu res 
qua ad ducendum pertinety et contentio rei uxoria est, cum duo eandem 
uxorem poscunt.*^ — Labefaetari. Supply eam. — In optimis quibusquey 
&c. " (Than) a contest for preferment and fame in the case of each 
best person." 

^35. 
Libidinis ministri. "The ministers of libertinism." — Quamvis 
honeste, &c. " However much they might do this from correct mo- 
tires. " — Illos autem, qui quidvis, 6lc. ** For that they, who thus dared 
to demand any thing whatever from a friend, professed by that very 
demand that they were ready to do aU things for the sake of a friend," 
t. «., that they were equally disposed to make the same unwarrant» 
able concessions on their own part. — Inveteratas. The common 
reading was inveterata, until Grsvius introduced the present one. 
The expression inveterata querela is a harsh one ; not so, however, 
inveterata familiaritas. (Compare Cic., ad Div., iii., 9, 12: "tnve^e- 
rata amicitia.") — Non modo sapientue, &;c. "Not only a mark of 
wisdom, but even of good fortune," t. e., to require a large share, not 
only of good sonse, but of good luck. 



CHAPTER XI. 

^36. 

Quatenus amor, dcc. He means, how ftir zeal to serve a friend 

ought to carry us, or, in other words, how fhr the claimsof friend- 

ship may reasonably extend. — Si Coriolanus habuit amicos. Mel- 
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moth mistakes the meaning of this passage. Cicero does not in- 
tend these words to imply that Coriolanus was a character not 
likely to make friends, but he merely puts a sapposable case. — Vis- 
eellinum, Spurius Cassius VisceUinus, already mentioned. (Com* 
pare chap. yiii., ^ 2S.)^Sp. Mtelium, Compare chap. yiii., 4 28. 

^37. 

Rempublicam vexantem. By the conmiotions which he raised in the 
case of the famous Agrarian laws. — Q. Tuberone. Quintus ^lius 
Tubero, son of Q. ^Elius Tubero by a daughter of ^Emilius Paulus 
Macedonicus. Cicero makes mention of him in the Brutus^ xxxi., 
2, where, among other things, he remarks of him : <* Fuit constans 
civiSf et fortis, et imprimis Graccho molestiiSj quod indieat Gracchi in 
eum oratio ; sunt etiam in Gracchum Tuberonis.*^ — JEqualibusgue ami- 
eis. " And other friends of his own age." — C. Blossius Cumanus, 
<* Caius Blossius of Cumse.'* The Blossian family was a noble one 
in Campania. — Quiaderam Lanati et RupiHo^ &c. ** Who was pres- 
ent in council unto the censuls Lsenas and Rupilius," i. e., who sat 
iti council as an assessor along with the consuls. LseUus was one 
of the assessores, or assistant judges, on this occasion. P. PopiUus 
Leenas and P. RupiUus were consuls A.U.C. 622, B.C. 132.— TaTirt 
fecisset. " He had entertained so high an esteem for." — In Capito- 
lium faces ferre. " To set fire to the Capitol.** LiteraUy, " to carry 
torches or fire-brands" into it. (ConsuU Dict. Ant.y s. v. Capito- 
lium.) — Sedy si voluisset 7 The question put to Blossius by LaeUus. 

Quafh nefaria vox. " How unprincipled a remark this was. "—iVon 
enim paruity &c. << For he did not second the rash schemes of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, but actuaUy took the lead in them." — Ducem. 
"As the main instigator." — Itaque hac amentia, &c. "In conse- 
quence, therefore, of this insane conduct onhispart, and alarmed at 
the appointment of an extraordinary commission (to try him)," &c. 
The ordinary judges were the praetors ; but in deUnquencies against 
which Ho particular law had provided (as in the present instance), 
the cognizance of the charge was delegated to special judges. 
These, on the occasion here aUuded to, were the consuls and their 
assessores.. — Ad hostes se contulit. He fled to Aristonicus, king of 
Pergamus, who was then at war with the Romans. (Plut.f Vit. T. 
Gracch.j c 20.) — Panas reipublica graves, dtc. When Aristonicus 
was conquered shortly after this, Blossius put an end to his own Ufe 
for fear of faUing into the hands o/ the Romans. {Plut., l. c.y-Nam 
cum concilitttrix, &c. " For, since an opinion of virtue (in another) 
has been the means of cementing friendship." 
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^38. 
Perfecta quidem sapientia »imu9f dcc. " We must be possesged of 
perfect wisdom, indeed, if the affair is to haye no eyil conseqaences 
connected with it," t. «., this would be a doctrine firom which no ill 
conseqaences could ensue, if the parties concemed were absolutely 
perfect, and incapable of the least deviation from the dictates of 
yirtue and good sense. — Vita communis. " The ordinary commerce 
of life.'* — Qui ad sapientiam proxime aecedunt. " Who approach near- 
est to perfection." By sapientia is hefe meant the perfect and ab- 
Bolute wisdom had in yiew by the Stoic sect. 

^39. 
Papum ^ntUium. Q. JSmilius Papua is meant, who was consol 
with C. Fabricius X^uscinus, B.C. 282, and, four years afterward, a 
Becond time, with the same colleague. He was also censor along 
with him in B.C. 276. — Manium CuHum et Tiherium Coruncanium, 
Compare De Senect., chap. vi., § 16. — Contendisse. " Strove to ob- 
tain." — Hoc quidem. Referring to what comes after, namely, si con-' 
tendisset, impetraturum non fuisse. — Tale aliquid et facere rogatum. 
** Both to do any such thing when asked of them." — At vero Tiberium 
Gracchum sequebantur, dcc. " On the other hand, however, Caius 
Carbo, Caius Cato, and his own brother Caius (Gracchus), at that 
time, indeed, by no means (active in the cause), now he the same 
most zealously engaged therein, adopted the measures of Tiberiua 
Gracchus," t. e., became, like him, disturbers of the public repose 
and prostituted friendship to evil purposes. — C Carbo. Caius Pa 
pirius Carbo was a contemporary and friend of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and, when tribuneof the commons, B.C. 131, he deplored the deafb 
of that individual before the people, and stirred them up by means 
of violent harangues agsunst the elder Africanus.— C. Cato. Caiua 
Porcius Cato, grandson of Cato the Censor, was in his youth a fol- 
lower of Tiberius Gracchus. He was consui in B.C. 114, with 
Acilius Balbus. — Caius frater. Caius Gracchus was serving in the 
army at Numantia, while Tiberius was prosecuting his agrarian^ 
measures at Rome. The death of his brother unnerved him, and 
for some time he took no part in publio afiairs. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he became a most active promoter of the agrarian laws. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Eo loco. << In that situation." The leferenee ia ta the present 
cpmplexion of the timesy which made it peculiarly neceseary to 
guard against introducing pnnciples that migbt afterward be pro- 
ductive of fatal disturbances in tlie state. — DeJUxit jam aliquantU' 
lum, 6lc. ** Already, indeed, has the discipline of our forefothens 
swerved somewhat from its accustomed oourse and line of direo- 
tion." A metaphor borrowed from the games of the circus. Spa- 
tium \a the course to be traversed ; curriculum the line of direction 
observed in traversing that course. Laelius means that they have 
already deviated somewhat from that political Une by which tbetr 
wiser ancestors were wont to regulate the state, and be appears to 
allude to the ooncessions which the party of the senate had already 
made to the demagogues of the day. (Gompare Seiffert, ad loc.) 

Regnum occupare conatut est, &c. This was the charge, a most 
false one, however, which was brought against him by the aristo- 
cratic party, and under color of which he was slain by Scipio Nasi- 
ca and his senatorial foUowers. The charge appears to have been 
founded on an absurd report, spread by his enemies, that he had 
secretly received a diadem and purple robe from a messenger who 
had arrived from Asia with the will of King Attalus, and by which 
that monarch had bequeathed his kingdom and property to the Ro- 
man people. Cicero and other anciept writers are always biased 
by aristocratic prejudices in speaking of the Gracchi. — Regnavit iM 
guidemj <&c. Referring to his unbounded influence at the time with 
the people. — P. Scipionem. P. Comelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, 
who headed, as above mentioned, the senatorial party that slew 
Tiberius Gracchus. The people were so exasperated at him for his 
conduct on this occasion that they insulted him as often as he ap- 
peared in the streets of Rome. The sraate, therefore; thought it 
advisable to send him on an embassy to Asia, although, as pontifex 
maximus, he could not properly quit Italy. In this kind of banish- 
ment he wandered, for some time, from place to place, a melan- 
choly and dispirited exile, till at iength grief put an end to his life 
in an obscure town belonging to the territory of Pergamus. {Phit.t 
Vit. T. Gracch.j 21.) — Nam Carbonem, <&c. Carbo is the onJy in* 
Btance of mercy to be found in the disgraceful records of this san- 
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guinary scene ; and from the language of the text, ^^propter recentem 
panam T. Gracchit" hislife appears to have been spared merely 
because the pedple were so irritated by the recent murder of Tibe- 
riu8 Gracchus, that the putting to death of another tribune might 
haTe exasperated them beyond all endurance. 

De CaJn Graccht autem tribunatu, &c. " What, however, I have 
reason to expect from the tribuneship of Caius Gracchus (whenevcr 
it does come), I do not like to conjecture.'' Lielius refers to the 
future tribuneship of Caius, which he takes for granted will come 
as soon as he is of the legal age for obtaining it (since he was as 
yet too young for the office), and he purposely closes his eyes on 
the visions of evil which he thinks he sees in the distance. The 
present conversation is supposed to have taken place in B.C. 129, 
and Gaius Gracchus did not become tribune until B.C. l^.—Serpit 
enim deinde resy &c. ** For, ever since (that last afihir), a thing is 
creeping on silently (among us), which, now that it has once begun 
to exist, keeps gliding onward for fatal mischief with more and more 
of a downward tendency." Deinde refers to the agrarian commo- 
tions in the time of Tiberius Gracchus, and res to what Lielius con- 
siders the democratic and leveling spirit connected with those dis- 
turbances, and which, though partially checked for a time by the vi- 
olence of the aristocracy, was, nevertheless, gaining ground agam. 
Scyffert, less correctly, refers res to the Lex Papiria de juhendis legi- 
bus, &,c. 

Videtis in tahella jam ante, &c. " You see how great a plague- 
spot was produced already before this in the case of the baUot," i. e., 
by the two legee tabeUaria^ the Gabinian and Cassian, bolh of which 
preceded the tribuneship of Tiberius, the Gabinian law having been 
passed B.C. 139, and the Cassian in B.C. 137, while the tribuneship 
of Tiberius was in B.C. 133. Hence the expression jam ante in the 
text. The complaint of Laelius is dictated by an aristocratic spirit, 
since the laws establishing voting by ballot (leges tahellarice) proved, 
in fact, a strong safeguard against the encroachments of the patri- 
cians. — Videre jam videor. " Methinks I already see." — Plures enim 
discentf &c. He means that there will be a greater number of tur- 
bulent tribunes to tread in the footsteps of Gracchus, than of spirited 
senators to rcsist tbem. 

In repuhtica peccantibus. " Who are acting a criminal part in the 
case of the republic." A much better reading than in rempuhlicam. 
(Compare Horat., Serm., 1, % 63, and consult Beier, ad loc.) The 
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words magna aliqua re, which precede the preposition in the ordinaiy 
text, appear to be a mere gloss. — Impietatis. " Of impiety (toward 
their country.)" — Ingratct patria injuriam, &c. " Did not patiently 
endure the wrong inflicted by his ungratefui country, which he 
ought to have so endured." Emesti regards the words qiuim ferre 
debuit as sin interpolation ; but they appear necessary to the sen- 
tence, since otherwise it might be inferred from the expression tn- 
grrata patria that Leelius approved of his conduct. {Seyjfert, ad loc.) 
Scheller's suggestion, that quam be taken as a particle, equivalent 
to ut, or quemadmodam, " as," is unfortunate, since Themistocles 
did not endure the injury at all. {SeheU., Ohs., p. 243.) — Mortem 
sibi uterque eonscivit. The suicide of Themistocles is extremely 
doubtful. Thucydides evidently did not believe that he put an end 
to his own life by poison ; and, indeed, as Thirlwall remarks, it is 
hardly credible that fear of disappointing the Persian king should 
faave urged him to such an act. (Thirlu>aU, Hist. Gr., vol. ii., p. 
431, 8vo ed.) Bo, also, yarious accounts were given of the death 
of Coriolanus. (Compare Liv., ii., 40 ; Cic., Brut., 10 ; Wachsmuth, 
Qesch. des Rom. Staates, p. 313.) 

^43. 
Talis improborum consensio. " Such an agreement of opinion on 
the part of the evil-minded," i. e., such wicked combinations. — Te- 
genda. " To be screened." — Sibi concessum. " That it is allowed 
him." Supply esse. — Quod quidem, ut-res cospit ire, &c. " As mat- 
ters have of late begun to go, this same thing, perhaps, may at some 
future time actually take place." Quod refers to what immediately 
precedes, namely, amicum, vel beUum patruz infereniem, sequi. It 
appears, from several oblique insinuations scattered throughout this 
performance, that although Cicero'8 principal design, in drawing if 
up, was to settle the true measure and offices of a very important 
moral connection, yet he had an indirect view, likewise, to the par- 
ticular principles of the times, and the circumstances in which pub- 
lic affairs stood when he composed the work. The present passage 
evidently glances at the partisans of Jnlius Caesar. {Melnioth, ad 
loc.) 



CHAPTER Xill. 
^44. 
Sanciatur. " Be fully established," t. e., be considered as foUy 
enacted by the wise and good.— iV« exspecternus, "That we wait 
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not." A mach more forcible readinir than nee, though the latter is 
given by Grsvius and Wetael. — ConsUhtm vero darc gaudeamus /t- 
here. Compare Euripides, Aleest.t 1016, ed. Matth. : 0^Xov vp6^ iv&pa 
Xfnj ^yeiv kTievdept^, k. t. X.—Bene. " For our own welfare."— 
AperU. " Frankly." — Acriter. " With severity." — Et adhibita pa- 
reatur. '* And let obedience be rendered onto it when broaght to 
bear." 

Nam quibusdam, quot audio, &c The philoBophers here referred 
to are probably the Epicnreans. A similar eentiment is expressed 
inthe Hippolytus of £uripide8<v. 263, seqq.\ but there the poet 
evidently means it as a mere piece of Sooratic irony. The Stoie 
Chrysippus, who filled his vmtings with quotations from Euripides 
and Homer, and who very probably cited tiiis very passage of the 
Hippolytus in his work irepl '^iMasj is thought by Valckenaer to be 
here copied by Cioero. ijraick.y Biairib., p. S8, seq^ — Quod ULi non 
persequantur suis argutOs. <* Which that nation do not hunt after 
with their sophistical subtleties." — Nimias anucitias: "Strong 
friendships." We must not refer nimias here to namber, but merely 
to quality. Cicero*s nimitt amieUieB are directly the reverse of the 
tiiTpiai ^Cktai of Suripides, in the passage of tlie Hi{^lytu8 aboye 
referred to. They who refer ftmias to number are misled by pl»- 
ribus. — Pro pluribws. ^* For foore than one," t. «., Ibr himself and 
his friend. — Quas vel addueas, d&e. ** Whieh you ean either draw 
unto you or i^acken at pleasure," L e.^ straiten or relax. — Caput. 
" The primary requisite."— j&curtocm. " Tranqui]lity."~HS^' tami- 
quam parturiat, <&c. ** Zf, though one, it feel pangs, as it were, for 
more than one." Pariurio is here employed in the sense of vehe- 
menter laborare, or onxie soUidstus esse ; but tfae iigurative idea itself 
is borrowed firom a pait of the passage of Euripides idready referred 
to, namely, to ^viclp 6iao&v fUav i^dtveiv | ^fvx^ x**^^^^ /^w»f . 

4 46. 
Alios autem, dcc. Ee refers to othera of the same sect, namely, 
the Epicurean. — /wAumamu*. "More illiberally." —Pau/^o ante. 
Corapare chap. viii., and also ix., ^ 32.— Ftrmtow. " Of moral 
courage." Compare the remark of Seyffert : " Firmitas bezieht sich 
auf die moralische Starke des Characters.^'—Muliercul(B. "The weak- 
er sex."— 5cfl/t. " Prosperous." The meaning of beati here is 
fixed by that of its opposite ealamitosi. It is not equivalent to dtvitesj 
as Wetzel maintains. 
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^47. 

O praeUartm MtpietUiam, IroDioal. — Qm sst eium i$ta MeeuriiOM. 
** For what is that (boasted) ezeinptioo from care 1" Obaenre that 
ista here denotes eontempt. — Blanda. << SedttctiTe.''--ilfif//w locis. 
** On maoy accoants." Eqnivalent, as Buchling correctly remarks» 
to muUis de causis. Jacobs, less correctly, renders it **in many 
t^ases" (t« vielen FaUen). — Ne soUicitue sie. " Lest you be thereby 
disturbed by any eoUcitude." — Curam, "Eyery kind of care."— r 
Cum aliqua eura. " With some degiee of secret dissatisfaction." 
^Flagitioeis modesiee, " The continent those who are given up to 
debauchery." 

^48. 

Cadit in sajfientem, «< Falls to the lot of liia wise man also." Tbe 
«xpression cadcre in appeais, both here and elsewhere, to derive its 
meaning from the casting of lots, and henoe to become eqnivalent, 
ia many cases, to e^enire, aecideret dcc. — HumanHatem. **The or- 
dinaiy feelings of humanity."— jlfafo»<»a*. " Annoyance8."-^Jf«te 
animi suhlato. << If every emotion of the breast be extinguished." 
More literally, << be taken away.'* — Isti audundi. Referring to the 
Stoics. — Quasi ferream quandam. Graevius rejects quandam from 
the text as superfluous. Compare, however, the Greek f<Hin of ex- 
pression, 6c aiSrfpeffv rivd. — Ttnera atquc tractabilis, " Tender and 
sosceptible," i. «., snsceptible of tender sentiments. — Ut et boms 
amici quasi diffundantur, &c. " In order that men may both be ex- 
panded (with joy) at the successes of a friend, and contracted (with 
sorrow) at his misfbrtunes," t. e., in order that the heart may ex- 
pand with joy at the prosperity of a friend, and shrink with sorrow 
at fais evil fortune. Supply hamines, or amici. 



OHAPTER XIV. 
Cum oMtem contrdhat amtciHamf 6lc. ** When, however, if any 
indication of virtue shine forth, unto which a eongenial mind may 
apply and attach itseif, it eements a fViettdship, as I have ahove re- 
marked." The subject 6f contrahat is, properly, the whole olause, 
" si qua significoHo virtutis eluceat.^* Compare Cic, De Orat., ii., 
61 : ** Plus prqficit, si proponitur spes utilitatis futura quam prateriti 
benejicii commemoratio" — Ut supra dixi. Compare chap. xi., ^ 37. 

$ 49, 50. 
Remuneratione benevolentia, " Than a reciprocity of kind feeling." 
— Vicissitudine studiorum, &.C. *<Than an interchange of kind wish- 
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es and good offices." — SimUitudo. " A similarity of character.'' — 
Quasi propinquitate conjunctot, atque natura. ** As if united by the 
ties of blood and natural relationship." — Nihil appetentius nmilium 
suij dcc. " Nothing more eager after things resembling itself, noth- 
ing more prone to seize upon such." Observe here the employmcnt 
of the geuitive with ainuiis to denote internal resemblance. — Bonis 
inter honoa, <&c. ** That there exists for the good among one another 
a sort of necessary feeling of good-will.'' — 8ed eadem borutas etiamj 
dcc. ** This same good feeling, however, extends likewise to all 
classes of society," t. «., a good man*s benevolence, however, is 
not confined merely to the good, but is extended to every individual. . 
— Non est enim inkumana, &c. " For virtue is not at variance with 
thc better feelings of our nature, neither does she exempt herself 
from the discharge of human duties, nor is she haughty in charac- 
ter.*' The expression inhumana is equivalent to nihil humanum sen- 
tiensy and directly opposed to the well-known expression of Ter- 
ence, **nihU humani a se alienum putans.** (Heaui., i., 1, 25.) The 
term immunisj again, has the force here of inofficiosaj or, as Klotz 
-explains it, << qua vult esse vweua a muncre gratiarum atque henevolhi- 
tia prastando" The reading immanis, «*unkind," which Emesti, 
Wetzel, and others adopt, is decidedly inferior. (Compare Seyffertt 
ad loc.) — Si a caritate vulgi abhorreret. *< If it were to shrink from 
any feeling of affection for mankind at large." 

Qui utilitatis causa fingunt dmicitias. ** Who form unto them- 
selves an idea of friendships entered into for mere utility'8 sake." 
Observe that fingunt is here equivalent to animo fingunt, and con- 
sult SchutZt Lex. Cic, s. v. 6. — Non erwm tam utilitas parta, dcc. 
The idea is, that it is not so much the benefits received as.the af- 
fectionate zeal from which they flow that gives them their best and 
most valuable conmiendation. — Cum studio. ** Accompanied by a 
wish for our welfare." — Tantumque abest. " And so far is it firom 
being the fact." — Atque haud scio, an, &c. ** Perhaps, however, it 
may not, indeed, be absolutely needful that nothing beever at all 
wanting to friends," t. e., perhaps, however, it may admit of a ques- 
tion whether one's friend should be so absolutely safficient for him- 
self as not to need the aid of others. With regard to haud scio an, 
compare Zumpt, ^ 721. — TXbi enim studia nostra viguissent. «*For 
in what way could my zeal for his welfare have been able to dis- 
play itself in all its vigor !" SeylFert refers studia nostra to bolh 
L»lius and Scipio ; but this appears to be at variance vvith opera 
nostra inunediately succeeding. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^52. 
Deliciis diffluerUes. ** Melting away in sensual delights." The 
reference is to mere selfish sensualists. Observe the peculiar 
force of deliciis diffluere, as applied to the dissolving of our mental 
and physical energies in the lap of luxurious indulgence. — Nec usu 
nec ratione. "Neither by experience nor reflection." — Ut neque 
diligat quemquam, dcc. "Witbout loving any one, or being himself 
beloved by any one." Observe here the force ofut with the nega- 
tive, and compare Zumptj ^ 539. The more literal version will be, 
<« so that he neither love," 6lc., i. e., on condition that he neither 
love. — Fides. . "Confidence." — Nulla stabilis henevolerUia fiducia. 
** No firm foundation for lasting good-will." 

(i 63, 54. 
Coluntur tamen simulatione, &c. ** They are courted, however, it 
18 true, with a semblance (of personal attachment), but only for a 
time." — Tum exsulantem. "That then, when in exile.'* Some 
conmientators consider tum here as superfluous, and reject it, ac- 
cordingly, from the text. Consult, however, Beier, ad loc. — lUa su- 
perbia et importunitate, <&c. ** If, with that haughty and overbearing 
temper of his, he could ever have had any one friendly to him."->- 
Hujus. Tarquin. — Multorum opes prtepotentium. "The power of 
many very influential men," i. e., the being advanced to power and 
elevated stations. — Efferuntur. "They are carried away." — Insi- 
piente fortunato. ** Than a foolish favorite of fortune." — Commodis 
moribus. * * Of obliging manners . ' ' 

4 55. 

Copiisy facuUatibuSf opibus. " By their abundant resources, their 
wealth, their power in the sidLte.^^—Supellectilem. ** Garniture."— 
Ejus est enim istorum quidque, &c. " For each of those things be- 
comes the property of him who surpasses them in strength," i. e., 
for whoever shall invade them with a stronger arm, to him these 
will infaJlibly belong. — Inculta et deserta ab amicis. ** Uncultivated, 
and lying desert, as far as friends are concemed." On this pecul- 
iar force of the preposition a5, consult Zumpt, ^ 305. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
4 66, 57. 
Fifu*, et quasi tertnini. " Boundaries, and, as it were, limitiB.'* — 
Ferri. "Are piromulgated." — Pariter aqualiterque. **In degree 
and value." More literally, ** in quantilj^ and quality." — Ut, quanti 
quisque se ipse fadt, 6lc. " That each one be estimated by bis 
friends only as higbly as he estimates himself." The ezplanation 
of this may be gathered from ^ 69. — Nec enim iUa prima, &c. This 
nec ought to be foUowed by another ; but, ia consequence of the 

length of the intervening clause quam muUa enim fruantur, a 

change of construction is brought in at ^ 68. — Ut quemadmodum in 
ee quisque, &.C. Thc apparent contradiction between what is here 
statcd and what we find in Tvjc. Diap.f iii., 29, ^ 73, is wcU ex- 
plained by Gernhard. — Quam muUa enim, &c. Imitated from Xeno- 
phon, Mem., ii., 4, 7, noX^UKif & irpd avrov riq ovk k^etpydaaro, «. r. 
A. Compare the remark of Madame Lambert, as quoted by Le 
Clerc : **Jl y a Hen dee ckoses qWun honneur delicat vous defendrait 
powr vous nUme, quHl vous serait permis et honnete de faire pour vos 
amis." — Precari ab indigno. Wetzel thinks that this may h&ve somo 
latent reference to Cicero^s oration for Marcellus before Caesar.-^ 
Aeerbius. " With more than ordinary acrimony." — Honeste, " Be- 
comingly." 

$58. 
Qu(t iefinit amicitiam, dcc. " Whieh determines the measure of 
Iriendship by an equal amount of kind offices and affection," t. e., 
which determines the measure of our affeetion and kind offices by 
exactly proportioning them to the yalue and quality we receive of 
each. — Hoc quidem est nimis exigue, <&c. " This, indeed, is to sub- 
ject friendship, in too small and narrow a spirit, to mere calculation, 
in order that the account of debits and credits may be mad^ to 
balance," t. e., that the debit and credit sides of the account may 
balance. — Ne quid excidat, <&c. Compare the remark of Balzac : 
** Comme il y a des rivieres qui ne font jamais tant de bien que quand 
elles se debordent; de mesme, Vamitie n^a rien demeilleur que Vexces.''^ 

^ 69. 

Tertitis illefinis. ** The third limitation (of friendship).*' — Animus 
abjectior. "Tob low an opinion of themselves." — Spes fractior, 
" Too enfeebled a hope." ^Jacentem animum, " The prostrate spir- 
its." — Si prius edixero: " After I shall have first made known." 
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Ehiesti entertaiDS doubts respecting edixero^ and reads iixero ; bal 
eHxero is well defended by Scheller and Gernhard, who make edi- 
cere here to be the same as patefacere. (Compare, also, Kritz, ad 
SaU.y Cat.y xlTiii., 4, p. 221.)— Focm. « Remark."— i)iaw«/. The 
sabjunctiye, because the words of the person spoken of are referred 
to. {Zumpt, 4 645.) — Ut si aliquando eaeet oeuriLe. " As if he were 
Bome time or other going to hate." (Gompare Arietotle, Rhet., ii., 
13 \ where, in speakiug of the old, he says, «roi ^iXoOaiv uc fua^oov" 
TfCf K. r. X.)^Hoc. The saying just referred to is ascribed to Bias 
by Aristotle (Rhet., ii., 13), Biogenes Laertius (i., 87), and others. 
(Compare Menag., ad Diog. Laert, l. c. ) — Impuri cujusdam, &c. " Of 
Bome sordid wretch, or of some ambitious indiTidual, or of one who 
refers," &c. Lselius, or, rather, Cicero is guilty here of injustice 
toward Bias. The Grecian sage refers merely to ordinary acquaint- 
ances, as appears plainly from the words of Diogenes Laertius 
which come immediately after, namely, rov^.yap nXeiorovc KOKovCf 
and also from the following : ow€6ovXevi re ijde. Bpadeu^ kyxtlpei 
Tolc irpaTTOfiivoic ' b 6* &v iXy, /?e6a/(jf rrfpciy dtdfieve. Consttlt Bei- 
er*s note on the present passage. — Neceese erit cupere et optare, dtc. 
This, again, is an unfair view of tbe maxim of Bias. He does not 
mean that one is to wish that his friend may prove his enemy, and 
thus afibrd him an opportunity for breaking off, but that a man must 
be on his guard in the case of ordvnary acqaaintances, lest such a 
state of things may occur. 

^ 60, 61. 
Ut ne quando ineiperemus. " That we should never begin." Ob- 
serve that quando is for aliquando. — Potius quam inimicitiarum, &c. 
** Rather than that we should think of any period of enmities," t. e., 
should think that any period could arriye when friendship would be 
converted into enmity. — Ut eum emendatiy &c. **That when the 
characters of fnends are irreproachable." More literally, ** are free 
from any defect or stain." This, in fact, forms the first step, name- 
ly, that we form connections of friendship with men of irreproach- 
able characters. — Ut etiam, si qua fortuna acciderit, &c. ** So that, 
even if it have happened by any chance that," &c. — Declinandum sit 
de via. Graevius cites, as instances of the application of this rule, 
the defence of Miio by Cicero, and that of Norbanus by Antonius 
the orator, (Ctc, De Orat, ii., 48, ^d.y—Modo ne summa turpituio 
sequatur. *' Provided only the highest degree of turpitude do not 
follow," i. e. , be not thereby incurred. This is rather loosely worded, 
and might seem to justify the suspicion that Cicero thought the 
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privileges of friendship, in certain ciicnmstances, superior to moral 
obligations of a much higher and more sacred nature. If we com- 
pare, however, with the present passage tbe language of the treat- 
iae De Officiis, a work subsequentlj published, we wiU find therein an 
idea of what Cicero means by summa iurpiiudo, whicb may tend to 
remove the difficulty alhided to. Thus we have in chap. x., book iii., 
of the latter work, the following limits established : " Neque corUra 
rempublicam, neque contra jusjurandum acjidem, amici causa, vir bonus 
faciet." — Est enim quatenus. " For there is a limit up to which." 

— Nee vero .... nec. ** Neither on the one hand, indeed nor 

on the other." — Telum. In the sense of instrumenium. — Quam col- 
ligere. " To seek to secure which, however." — Sequitur. " Always 
accompanies." * ^ 

^62. 
Quod omnibus in rebusy &c. This whole passage, down to judica- 
rentf is drawn from Xenophon^s Memorabilia, ii., 4, 2, seqq. — Nec 
kabere quasi signa quadam, &c. Some of these « signa,^ however, 
are given by Isocrates {ad Demon., p. 11, ed. Wolf.) : Undiva ^lhiv 
fcoiov, irplv &v Herdoy^ ttuc Kixp^foi rol^ nporipoif ^lXoic, k. t. X. — 
Et judieare dijjiciLe est, &c. *< And it is difficult, indeed, to judge of 
one unless previously tried.^' — Ita prctcurrit amicitia judicium, &c. 
"In this way firiendship is wont to outstrip ju^gment, and to take 
away the means of making-a trial.'' 

^63. 
Sustinere. "To restrain." — Impetum benevdentia. He means 
the impulse of rushing into the arms of a new friend, before we have, 
in some degree at least, put his moral qualifications to the test. — 
Quo utamur, 6lc. Observe that quo is here the conjunction ; not 
the relative pronoun, as Klotz makes it. — In parva pecunia. " In 
the case of a small sum of monej."--Perspiciuntur quam sint leves. 
An imitation of the Greek construction for perspicitur quam leves 
sint quidam. — Cognoscuntur. " Are found out." — Imperia. " Gom- 
mands of ^rmies." ^Potestates. "Givil authority." — Opes. "Po- 
litical influence." — Proposita sint. " Are placed before the view." 
— Obscuratum iri. " That this circumstance will be thrown into the 
shade," t. e., that the world will be too much dazzled by the splen- 
dor of the objects to take notice of the unworthy sacrifice they 
make to obtain them 

^64. 
Qui in honoribus versantur. «♦ Who are occupied with honors." — 
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Uhi enim istum invenia*. The subjunctive is here the true reading, 
and implies that it is very unlikely that such a persoo can be found. 
On the other hand, invenies would denote that he may, perhaps, be 
foand.-'H(Ec. Referring to such cases as are indicated by the words 
immediately preceding. — Calamitatum societates. ** The sharing of 
others* misfortunes." — Amicua certus, &c. A comic iambic tri- 
meter : 

Amt\c1l8 certWus tn \ re tncertWa cern^tUr.W 
In re incerta, The early editions have inre certa^ a reading of no 
value. The reference is to a state of things in which we are alto- 
gether UDcertain what to do, or in what way to avert a danger that 
may be threatening our life or fortune. The line is supposed to be 
quoted from the Dulorestes of Ennius, and to be imitated from the 
Hecuba of Euripides (v. 1226, ed. Pflugk.) : iv toIs KaKolg yap dyadol 
Ga^araroi \ ^Xoi. — H^ec duo. ** These two tests." — CmtemnurU, 
Supply amicost and eos after deserunt. 



CHAPTER XVni. 
^ 65, 66. 
Simplicem et communem et consentientem. **That an individual 
who is frank, and open, and of like turn of mind with ourselves.'' 
Simplicem is here opposed to multiplex in the succeeding sentence. 
With regard to communem compare De Senect,, cbap. xvii., ^ 59. As 
respects consentientemy compare the language of Sallust {Cat., zx.) : 
" Nam idemveUe atque noUey ea demumfirma amicitia est." — Multtplex 
ingenium et tortuosum. " A wily and crooked turn of mind." — AV 
turaque consentit. ♦♦ And does not agree in disposition." — XJt 7ie cri- 
minilnts, &c. " That he neither be delighted with brioging charges 
against a friend," i. e., be neither capable of taking an ill-natured 
satisfaction in reprehending the frailties of Lis friend. — Quod initio 
dixi. Compare chap. v., ^ 18. — H<tc duo tenere. *♦ To hold to these 
two principles of action."— /w^cwwt. ♦' Of a manly spirit." — Quam 
fronte occuUare sententiam, ** Than to strive to hide one*s real sen- 
timents under a smooth brow." Literally, ** by means of the brow." 
— Aliquid ah amico esse violatum. ** That some rule of amity has 
been violated by a friend." — Tristitia autem et in omni re severitasj 
&c. ** Gloom, however, and severity on every occasion have each, 
indeed, an air of gravity thrown around it," t. e., are each proper 
enough for a person of grave character. Observe here what gram- 
marians term the superfluous use of iUe added to quidem, and con- 
sult Zumpt, ^ 744. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 

Suhdillkili*. ** Somewhat difficult," i. e.f when soaght to be prat- 
tically carried out ; not, when sought to be settled in theory, eince 
this would be at Tariance with what foUows. (Compare Seyffert, ad 
loc.) — Quando. "Atanytime." Tox aXiquando. — Veterrima quctque, 
ut ea vinot ^- Compare the language of Scripture : <' Forsake not 
an old fhend ; for the new is-not comparable to him ; a new friend 
18 as new wine : when it is old thou shalt drink it with pleasure.'* 
{Eules., ix., 10.) — Qua vetustatem ferunt. " That bear age." — Muh- 
to» modios talis, 6lc. ** That many pecks of salt are to be eaten with 
a man, in order that the dnty of friendship may be tboroughly ful- 
filled," i. e.f that we must make use of a friend for a long time, be- 
fore we can be able to determine whether he be truly a friend or 
not. Compare Arietotle, Eth. ad Nicom., viii., 3, ^ 6 : Kara t^v 
vapoifuav, oiiK ivriy eld^trai 6XX^Xovc irpiv rovf Xeyofiivovc &Xac ovv- 
avaXuaai. 

4 68, 69. 

Nooitates. ** New connections.** — Non faUacibus. " That never 
deceive."— 2V(m eunt illa quidem, &c. Observe, again, the super- 
fluous use of ille with quidem, and compare ^ 66. — Vetustas. " An 
old friendship." — Vetuetatis et consuetudinis. ** Of old habits of in- 
timacy." Observe the hendiadys. — Ipso eqvxt. ** In the case of the 
h6rse himself." — In hoc, quod est animal. ** In the case of this, 
which is an animal." — Superiorem parem esse inferiori. ** That the 
superior be equal to the inferior," i. e., that he who has the advant- 
age in point of rank or talents should never appear sensible of his 
superiority. — In nostro, ut ita dicam^ grege. ** In our little group, if 
I may so express myself," i. e., in our little circle of friends. — 
Philo. Compare chap. iv., ^ 14. — Rupilio. Compare chap. xi., ^ 
37. — Mummio. Spurius Mummius, brother of L. Mummius Achai- 
cus. In politics he was opposed to his brother,'-and. was a high 
aristocrat, which wOl account for his intimacy with the younger 
Africanus. — Q. Maximum, fratrem. Scipio^s elder brother was 
adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus, and became Q. Fabius Maximus 
^milianus. — Per se esse ampliores. ** To become of more conse- 
quence through him," t. e., through his own high reputation. (Com- 
pare Seyffert, adloc.) ' 

^70. 

Ea. ** Those things in which they excel." We have given ea 
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here with Ernesti, Wetzel, Schutz, Orelli, and Madrig. Some edi* 
tors omlt it ; others read eam. — Infdbulis. Wetzel instanc^ C£di- 
pus, Cyrus, Paris, Romulus, &c. — In famulatu. ** In a menial con- 
dition." — Fructut enim ingenii et virtutis. This is the construction 
which is so often mistaken by modem Latinists, who substitute for 
the genitive the preposition ex with the ablative. 



CHAPTER XX. 

^ 71. 
In amicitia conjunctionisque necessitudine. " In the close relation 
of friendship and intimate union/* i. e., when dosely related either 
m friendship or any other intimate union. Seyffert refers conjunc- 
tioni» to consanguinity ; but Gemhard, with more propriety, to the 
**jus contubemiif hospitiif collegiiy affi,nitatiSf sanguinis;^^ that is, not 
merely consanguinity, but any other dose and intimate union. — 
Qworum plerique. " And yet, most of these." — Aut etiam exprobrant, 
"Or even indulge in open remonstrance (against a friend)." — Si 
hdbere se putantf 6lc. " If they think that they have something on 
their side, whieh they can say has been done in a zealous and 
friendly spirit, and with some degree of toil on their part," i. e., if 
they can point to some trait of friendship in which they have mani- 
fested their zeal, their attachment, and theirwillingness to encoun- 
ter iBbor.—Odiosum sane genus hominum. Not an interjectional 
clause, as BiUerbeck maintains, but in apposition, rather, with ple* 
riqxu, as Seyffert correctly remarks. 

^72. 
Summittere se. " To let themselves down/* i. e., to act v^ith ai> 
easy condeacension toward those friends who are of less note than 
themselves. — Qui molestas amidtias faciunt. " Who make friend- 
ahips 8o many sourees of uneasiness.^^Con^mm. <• To be slight- 
ed.", Eqnivalent to negligi. — Qui etiam contemnendos se arbitrantur, 
** Who even think themselves deserving of being thus slighted/' t. e., 
who entertain too low an opinion of their own merit. — Hac opinione 
levandi surU. "Are to be relieved from this opinion." — Opere. 
**Byaotions,*' t. e., by actual services on our part. 

^73. 

Quantum ipse efficere possis. The first mle here laid down is, that 

•our kindness should be proportioned to our means. (Compare Ctc, 

de Offi i , H.^—Sustinere. The second mle is, that our kindness 

should not be more than the individual on whom it is conferred has 
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abilities to sustain.— QicamoM licet exedUu, " However much yoa 
may ezcel/' t. e., how great soeyer your authority and influence 
may be. — F. Rupilium, Publius Rupilius Rufus was consul with 
P. Popilius Lsnas, B.C. 132, and was remarkable for the severity 
be displayed toward the foUowers of Tiberius Gracchus, aiter the 
death of that tribune. (Vell. Paterc.y ii., 7.) The common text has 
Rutiliumj which Emesti improperly retains. In like manner we 
must read Rupilius in Tu^sc., iv., 17, ^ 40, where the same editor in- 
correctly gives Rutilius.—Lucium. L. Rupilius Rufus. The re- 
membrance of his brother*8 severity, toward the partisans of the 
Agrarian law, alienated the favor of the people, and caused his de- 
feat. Pliny says that P. Rupilius, who was laboring under a slight 
illness at the time, when he heard of his brother^s repulse immedi- 
ately expired. {Plin., H. N.f vii., 36. Compare Ctc, Tusc, iv., 
17, ^ 40.) 

^74. 

Omnino amicitia, &c. ** As a universal rule, friendships are then 
first to be judged of when both our judgments and our years are 
now strengthened and matured,'* i. «., when our minds and charac- 
ters have attained to a certain degree of firmness through maturer 
years. — Eos hahere necessarios, &c. "Are they to be deemed to 
have those as intimate friends, whom they have loved at that season 
of life, because actuated by a fondness for the same pursoits.'' We 
must supply judicandi sunt before eos habere necessariost the idea of 
this being suggested by judicanda sunt which precedes. Beier less 
nedXly^ SMppliea judicandum est, which will give rise to the inelegant 
construction eos eos kabere necessarios. Compare Seyffert, ad loc. — 
Jure %etu^tatis, " Through the right of old acquaintance. " — Sed alio 
quodam modo. Goerenz supplies here curandi. The tme ellipsis, 
however, is merely negHgendi non sunt in the sense ofdiligendi suTit. 

Aliter amicitice, &c. The idea intended to be conveyed is this, 
that were our early attachments the just foundation of amity, it 
would be impossible for the union ever to be permanent, since our 
inclinations and pursuits take a difierent tum as we advance into 
riper years. — Mores. «'Habits." — Distantia. "Difference." Er- 
nesti objects to distantia, and thinks that we should read here dis- 
sensio. It is trae, the substantive distantia occurs nowhere else in 
Cieero ; stiU, however, it is sufficiently defended by the employment 
oidistare and distans {Orat., x., 34 : *< Quid enim tam distans quam a 
severitate comitas ?") as well as by the analogy of discrepantia and 
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differentia. Its meaning, moreoyer, in the present instance is figa- 
rativc, with regard to which consult Krebt, Antibarb., 9. v. 

^ 75. 
Impediat magna» tUilitates amicorum. ** May prove prejudicial to 
important interests of our friends,*' t. e., may prove extremely pre- 
judicial to their interests. — Trojam NeoptoUmut caperc potuisset. 
According to the legend, it had been prophesied by Helenus that 
Neoptolemus, otherwise called Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, an4 
Philoctetes with the arrows of Hercules, were necessary for the 
taking of Troy. {Sopk., Phil., 115.) Lycomedes, king of Scyros, 
the matemal grandfather of the young warrior, wished to prevent 
him from going to the Trojan war. Lange and Ernesti finjd a diffi- 
culty here, since what is stated in the present passage respecting 
Neoptolemus, is, as these critics maintain, said elsewhere of Achil- 
les. The objection, however, is a feeble one, inasmuch as the pres- 
ence of both father and son was necessary for the capture of the city. 
(Compare Wetzel, ad loc.) — Iter suum. His joumey to Troy afler 
the death of Achilles. — MagruE re». "Important occasions.'* — Ut 
discedendum git ab amicis. " So that a separation from one another 
by friends becomes necessary . " — Desiderium. * ' The absence of the 
other. "—/«/rmu* moUisque. " Weak and unmanly." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

^76. 
Quasi qucBdam calamitas. " A kind of calamity, as it were." Ob- 
serve that quasi is here added, because caXamitas properly denotes 
a storm that lays low the stalks {calami) of com. — In dimittendis. 
"In renouncing." — Ad vulgares amicitias. "To ordinary friend- 
ships," i. c, to that lower species of friendships which occur in the 
ordinary intercourse of the world. It is in these alone that such a 
" calamiias" can occur, since the nobler alliances of the wise and 
good admit no rapture of the kind. Hence the peculiar force of 
enim at the beginning of the clause, and also of the expression oratio 
nostra delabitur. — Remissione usus. ** By a gradual cessation of in- 
timacy." — Dissuenda magis quam discindendcR. " To be unstitched 
rather tlian cut asunder," i. e., are to be dropped gradually rather 
than broken off suddenly. 

^77. 
Aut in reipubliae partibus, &c. " Or some difierencc of dpinion 
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shall haye intervened amid the parties of the atate," i. e., some dif- 
ference of opinion with respect to public affairs. — Nan de sapienHunu 
Because the truly wise never allow such matters to interrupt their 
friendship. — Q. Pompeii. Q. Pompeius Nepos, who was consul with 
Cn. Servilius Cspio, B.C. 141, and censor with Q. Metellus Mace- 
donicus, B.C. 131. — Meo nomine. «On my account.*' Because, 
after having promised Scipio that he would aid the application of 
Lehus for the consulship, he got himself appointed consul. {Plut., 
Apophth., c. 21.) — Qua erat in republiea. »♦ Which existed at that 
time in relation to public affairs." The quarrel between Scipio and 
Metellus (Q. Ceecilius Metellus Macedonicus) appears from this to 
have been occasioned by political difierences, not by any priyate 
canse. It arose probably when Metellus espoused the canse of L. 
Cotta, who had been accused by Africanus. {Brut., 21, Al.y—CoUe- 
ga nottro. " Our colleague (in the augural college). '* Scipio, Laelius, 
and Metellus were all three augurs. — Utrumqtu egit graviter, &c. 
« He did each of these things with dignity, with no harsh exercise 
of personal influence, and no bittemess of resentment." A^e have 
adopted, in the clause auetaritate et offensione animi non aeerba, the 
explanation of Seyffert, who regards it as epexegetical of graviter, 
As regards the circnmstance itself to which the text idludes, it may 
be remarked, that Metellus also, on his part, conducted his opposi> 
tion to Scipio without any bittemess or malice, and that he was one 
of the first at his death to reqognize and acknowledge his greatness. 

^78. 
Exttincta potiu» quam oppressa. " Extinguished rather than 
crushed," t. e., that the flame of friendship shall appear to have been 
graduaUy extinguished rather than suddenly and violently smother- 
ed. — Et hic honos veteri amidtia tribuendusj &c. ** And this honor 
is to be rendered to former friendship, that he be in fault," &c., t. e., 
and we must pay this compliment to former friendship, namely, of 
receiving such treatment without making any retum, since by this 
forbearance the reviler, and not the reviled, will appear the person 
that most deserves to be condemned. — Una cautio atque una provu' 
sio. " One precaution, and one mode of providing against." 

^ 79, 80. 
Quibus in ipsis inest causa^ &c. Alluding to-personal merit as 
the ground of aflfection and esteem. — Pructuosum. ** A source of 
advantage," t. e., capable of being tumed to advantage, as regards 
tbe measure of private means, the attainment of public honors, &c. 
—P«- se et propter se. ** Throogh itself and for itself," t. e. , throagh 
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its owD immediate workings» and on accouot of its own intrinsic 
value. (Compare Seyffert^ ad loe.) — Nee ipti sibi exemplo sunt, dLC. 
The idea is, nor do they look upon and consider themselves and 
their own hearts, for, if they did» thej would certainly obtain ao 
accurate notion of what trye friendship is ; since no man loves him- 
self from anj expected recompense or reward, but solely from that 
pure and innate regard which each individual feels for his own per- 
son. — Quod nisi idem, ** Now^ unless this same principle of attach- 
ment." 

4 81, 
Primum ut se ipste dUigant, Compare De Off.t i., 4. — Deinde ut 
requirantt &,c. Compare chap. xiv., ^ 6Q : " Nihil est etiim appetcn- 
tius simUium^ sui nes rapacius quam ruUum.^] — Cum desiderio. ** With 
a strong desire." — In homine natura. <* In man by nature," t. e.^ 
neither by opinion, nor through necessity, nor from any hope of ad- 
Tantage. — Unum ex duobus. Compare Plato, Sympos., chap. xri.» 8 ; 
iOiXu vftdg ^ift^^a^ koI iv/t^oai elc rd aiT6, Ci^e 6vo bvroi kva y^O" 
vivai. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
^.82. 
Amicum habere taiem volunt, &c. The idea is, that they re4]nim 
their friends to be formed by a more perfect model than they them- 
selTes are able or willing to imitate. — Quaque. Snpply qfieia. — Par 
est autem. " It is fitting, howerer,*' «. «., whereas their cndeavor 
should be. — In talibus. " In such men." The reference is to good 
men, as mentioned ii) the clause immediately preceding, not to the 
individuals referred to at the beginning of the chapter. — Conjirmari 
potest. " May be firmly est^Iished." — Neque selum ccHent inter se;. 
dic. Obsenre tbat inter se is here our*"one another," but that an- 
other se is in reality omltted. There is no need, therefore, of our 
rcading, with the common text, se colent inter se. (Compare Zumpt; 
$ 300, *. V. inter.y-Verecundiam. "Mutual respect." 

^83,84. 
Paiere. " Lies open," t. e., is freely extended.— Ftr«it/ttm amicitia 
adjutrix. This is a Pythagorean tenet, awdeofidc naaov r&v &peruv 
^iTUa. (Compare Simplic., in Epictet., Ench., c. 37, ed. Schufeigh., p. 

334.) Quos inter. Observe the anastrophe. — Eorum est habendus, 

&c. That is, two friends united in virtuous attachment will attaii^ 
most snccessfuUy to the summum honum, or highest happiness of, 

L 
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existeiice. — Honettas. ** An honorable iiame." — OpHmum fMxmum- 
que. "The best and greateet thing that we can enjoy.*' The ref- 
erence is to vita beata.^Eos experiri. *< To make trial of tfacm." 

Cum judicaverie, &c. The rule here referred to is, that we should 
never sufibr aflfection to take root in our hearts before judgment has 
had time to interpose her eahner counsels. — Ntgligentia plecHmur. 
** We are punished for our negligence," i. «., we forbear to deliber- 
ate until deliberation becomes of no avail. Equiyalent to negligen- 
tia panam damut.—Tum maxime. *' So especially are ne" Sup- 
ply pUctvmur. — Pmpoeteris enim utimur, dic. " For we adopt, in 
such cases, plans of ^ction having that last wfaich octght to have 
been first, and we proceed to do things which ought to have been 
done long before." Literally, <* we do things already done ;" but 
the literal meaning requffes to be dro{^)ed here, and a freer one sub- 
stituted. Compare the ex{Hanation of FacQiolati : **faeimus postea 
quod faciendum erat prius /" and that of Wetsel : **ikun tooUent vmt 
man echon lange katte Ihun eoUen." The expression actum agert has 
reference, originUIy, to legal operations, and, according to Dona- 
tus (oi Terent.y Adelph.j ii., 2, 24), relates, properly, to one who 
attempts to bring up a matter for judieial investigation which has 
already been decided. — Implicati uUro et citro. " After having been 
nnited on both sides." Literally, ** on this side and on thM." 



CHAPTER XXIII. - 
♦ 86. 
Quamquam a muitis, dLC. Facciolati conjectures namque for quam- 
quam, which Manutins and Grepyius even admit into the text. AU 
the MSS., bowever, give quamquamf and the whole difficulty will dis- 
appear if we merely connect this latter term more closely with 
what precedes, than is doxie in most editlpns, which make a new 
sentence commence with quamquamt instead of placing merely a 
colon after coneentiunt. As virtue forms the basis of true friendsbip, 
one would imagiue that there would also be nn undivided opinion 
in relation to this quality, but it will be found upon examination that 
friendship alone enjoys this diatinctUm.-^Venditatio quadam. " A 
kind of idle parade." Venditatio properly denotes a setting off or 
recommending «f a thing intended Ibr sale, and thep, generally, 
any specious display or idle parade. — Tenuis vietus cultusque. " A 
frogal table and a plain mode of life." — Ut nihil inanius, dtc. Be« 
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cauBe only U> be obtained bj^ slarish ebedience to $be behests of 
the multitade.— /t qui rerum eogfniione, d»3. The allasion is to phi- 
losophers. — Oiitm. « In the boscmi of retirement. **-— JVtt/tom. <' Of 
no Talae.'* — Aliqua ex pmrte liberaliter vivere. ^ To liye in some de- 
gree as a man of free and iiberal spirit shoaid live. ** Compare Fao» 
ciolati : " LiberMlieer ; ut libero homine dignum est." 

4S7. 
UUam aetoHs 'iegenia rationem. " Anj condition of life." Lit- 
erally, ** any mode of passing iife.'' Equiyalent to uUum vivendi 
genus. — Timonem nescio quem, ** One Timon." On the usage of 
neseio quiSf consult Zumpt, ^ 658. The allusiott is to Timon the 
misftnthrope, a native of the borough of Golyttns in Attica, and re- 
tnarkable for the whimsical severity of his temper, and his hatred 
of mankind. (Consult P/k^., Vit. Ant., 70, and Lueian, Tim.)-^ 
Atque hoe maxime judicaretur. " And the correctness bf this remark 
would be best judged of," i e„ wonld be most clearly seen.— ^omt- 
«M omnino adspiciendi. ^ ** Of at all beholding any one of oor fellow- 
men,*' i. «., of having any intercourse whatever with our kind. — 
Ferreus. There appears to be some play in the text on the words 
/erreus . . . ferre .... auferret, which can not be expressed in our 
language, though Beier has attempted it in German. 

^88. 
Tarentino Arckyta. Compare De JSenect.t chap. xii., ^ 89. — Nos- 
tros senes, &c. Compare chap. xiii., ^ ^.^lnsuavem iUam admira» 
tionem>ei fore. " That that wondrous scene would be without any 
efaanns for him." — Adminieulum. A metaphor borrowed from the 
props or supports of yines and fruit-trees. — Quod in amicissimo quo- 
que, &c. The idea is, that a man finds his happiest and most se- . 
cure support in the arms of a faithful friend. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Est enxm varius, &c. The idea is tfais, that the offices of friend- 
ship are so numerous, and of such difierent kinds, that many little 
saspicions and canses of oficnce may arise in the e^cercise of tfaem, 
wfaicfa a man of good aense wiU either ayoid, &c. — Elevare, " To 
extenuate." Compailb, as regards thiausage of the yerb, Cic, N. 
D., iii., 4, 1, and Ep. ad Dip., y., 14, 6. — Una iUa stMevanda offensio 
est, &e. " That one cauae of offence, howeyer, must be encountered 
by us with dextcrity and caution, (which ariaes from a wisfa on our 
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pait) tbat both tnith and fidelity be yeserred in fnendship/' t. e., 
tbere ia one canae of offenoe, howeyer, which mudt be encountered 
by us with great dezterity and cantion, namely, that which anses 
Ihxn a wiflh on onr part to prove ottiBelyes tme friends bjr the can- 
dor and fidelity with which we admoniah and reproYC. We have 
given MubUvanda here, with Beier, as eqniyalent to eaute mbeundoj 
an ezplanation which remoyes all the difficulty o( this much-con- 
tested paaaage. — Benevole, " In a kind spirit.** 

«89. 
Sed fUMcio quamodo, dtc. *<Tet, somehow or other, what mj 
friend (Terence) says in his * Andrian' 'w tme." The allusion is to 
one of tbe plays of Terenoe entitled Andria, " The Andrian," or 
**Andrian female." — FamUiaria nuuM. Terence was on intimate 
terais of friendship with Lelius and the younger Africanus. — Obse- 
quium amico9, dcc. *' Complaisance begets friends, plain dealing 
hatred." An iambic trimeter, occurring in the < Andrian' at i., 1, 
41. The scanning is as follows : 

ob9equi\um amt]|cd«, vtfr|t/a« (1 diHtm \ partt.^ 

In eo, The person whose failings are winked at. — In fraudem. 
« Into self-deception." (Compare Seyffert, ad loc.) — Terentiano verbo. 
" Terence's expression." Donatus {ad Terent., l. c.) censures Cic- 
ero for assigning the term obsequium to Terence as its inyentor, 
when Plautus and Nfeyius had used it before him ; and Quintilian 
lepeats the charge (yiii., 3, 35). Both these writers, howeyer, 
mistake Cicero's meaning entirely. Hayiog used the term obsequi- 
um thrice in the compass of a few lines, as a quotation fron^ the 
Terse of the Andrian, he yeiy naturally calls it bere a Terentian ex- 
pressioni without at all meaning to imply that Terence coined it. — 
Comita$ adsit. . He means that complaisance should extend only as 
far as the raies of courtesy and good breeding ^equire. — Aliter emm 
cum tyranno, dtc. The idea is, that if we are to fiatter and assent 
to eyery yice, and eyeiy act of misconduct on the part of a friend, 
we make him a tyrant oyer us. 

«90. 
Scitum est enim, &c. <*For that is a shrewd remark of Cato's, as 
many of his are." With illud supply dictum. — Melius de quihusdam 
mereri. « Deserye better at the hands of some men." The mean- 
ing is, that some men are under greater obligations to their bitter 
,enemies than to their complaisant friends. — Eam molestiamt qrtam 
debent capere, dtc " Feel not that dislike which they ought to feel ; 
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<eel that fhHn which they ought to be fi-ee," t. e., direct both their 
dislike and approbation to the wrong object. — Qttod cotUra, <* Where- 
as, on tbe contrary." 



CHAPTER XXV, 
^ 91, 92. . 
AUerum libere facere. This alterum is equiyalent to prius. — Qtuwi- 
vis maltis nominibu». " By as many terms as you please," t. e., by 
no matter how many terms. This refers to the employment of the 
three equLvalent terms, adulationem, blanditiam, assentdtionem, in the 
previous clause. — Ad voluraatem. "In accordance witl) another*8 
wishes." — Judidum veri. " All means of judgiog of the truth," i. e., 
all idea of the truth. — Sit in eo. " Consists in this." — Quid idfieri 
poterit. " How shall this be able to be accomplished !" 

^ 93, 94. 
Tam flexibiUf tam devium. " So pliant, 80 Yersatile." Greyius 
suggests tenerum here in plaoe ofdeviunij and explainfs the clause as 
follows : *< quid est, quod tamfacile possitfleeti acfrangi ?" But the 
common reading must stand, devium being equiyalent, as Emesti 
remarks {Clav. Ctc, s. v.), to " a vta recta dberrans, inconstanSf aliter 
alio tempore agens." — Negat quisl nego, 6cq, These words form 
part of the soliloquy of Gnatho, the parasite, in the *^ Ennuchus" of 
Terence, ii., 2, 21. The measure is cdmic trocbaic tetrameter cat- 
aleetic, and the scanning ia as follows : • 

N^gdt quis ? | nigo: ait? \\(ud\ postreWmo fmper\avi eg*\\met mt\hi. 

Quod amicigenus adhibere^ &c. ** To haye this kind of friend by 
one's side is the height of imprudence." Compare, as regards ad- 
kibere here, the explanation of Wetzel : " bei sich hahen, an seinem 
Tische duldeny — Gnathonum simHes, **Like the Gnathos," t. «., 
icsembling parasites in spirit. — Cum sint. ** Although they are." 
— Zjoco. " In birth." Equiyalent to genere, or natalibus. — Cum ad 
vanitatem accessit auctoritas. " When personal authority has added 
weight to heartless adulation." Compare, as regards auctoritas, 
the explanation of Wetzel : ** Auctoritas, qua est viri, genere, fortuna 
et fama nobUis." 

^96. 
Blandus amieus. ** A complaisant friend." — Tam. ** As easily." 
^Fucata et simulata. «'Artificial and counterfeit things." — Levem 
ehem, ** A citizeo of little weight of character. "—Conx/an^m, sev- 
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erum et grgvm. '<A firm, inflexible, and inflaential man.*' Ob- 
Berve tbat here, as elsewhere» the idea of weight of character lies 
at the basis of the term graviM, which ia opposed to Upit in the pre- 
▼ious clause. 

^96. 

C. Papiriua. C. Papirios Carbo is meant, who has already been 
referred to in chap. zi., ^ 39, and chap. zii., ^ 41. After the word 
PaptriuM the common text adds conauL^ which Lange aud other edi- 
tors very correctly remove, as a mere interpolation. Carbo was 
not consul, ^ut tribune, when he proposed the law in question, 
which was in A.U.C. 622, about two years before the present con- 
yersation is supposed to have taken place. He did not obtain the 
consulship until A.U.C. 634 \ so that the common reading can not 
be correct. — De tribunia plebis refidendis. «« About the re-election 
of tribunes of the commons." The law here referred to proyided 
that a person might be re-elected to the tribuneship as often as the 
people thought advisable. It was supported by Caius Gracchusy 
but strenuoosly opposed by the younger Africanus, and was defeat- 
ed. — Nihil de m. Supply dico. 

Ducem populi Romanij dtc. ** That he was the leader of the Ro- 
man people, not the mere follower of their will." Scipio, on this 
occasion, thongh unia ex populoj that ia, though a privatu», plaoed 
himself, by the force of his eloquence, at the head of tbe peo|de, and 
pointed out to them the tnfe path, from which they were abont to 
wander. He became, therefore, a dfffuiyuyd^ in the highest and 
noblest sense of the term, and not one of those popuiaxet whose 
only object is to flatter the feelings of the multitude, and blindly 
follow their will and pleasure. (Compare Seyffert, ad loc.) 

Q. Mazimo. The allusion is to Q. Fabius Maximus iEmflianus, 
elder son of ^Emilius Paulus Macedonicus, and who had been adopted 
iiito the Fabian family as his brother had been into that of the Scip- 
ios. (Compare chap. xix., ^ ^.)—Con$ulihu8. A.U.C. 609 ; B.C. 145. 
, — C. Licinii Craesi. This Crassus was a tribune of the commons 
B.C. 145, and proposed a lawto prevent the colleges of priests from 
fllling up vacancies, and to transfer the election to the people. The 
measure was defeated, however, by the speech of the then pruBtor, 
C. Lffilius Sapiens. {Brut., ^l.y^Ad populi heruficium transferebatur. 
" Was proposed to be transferred to the favor of the people," i. «., 
the object of the proposed law was to make this a matter of popa- 
lar favor at the comitia.— A/^iw is primu» instituit^ &c. " He waa 
also the first that brought in the custom of addressing the people 
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' witii his face tarned toward the fomiD." More literaDy, '* he was 
the first tbat began to treat with the people after having tnrped him- 
self toward the foram.'* He tamed toward the fomm on theee oo 
casions, instead of taming toward the comitium and the curia. . 
Plutarch, however {Vit. C. Qrdcch.t 5), attributes the introdaction 
of this mark of independence to Caius Gracchas. — Tamen Ulius tenr 
dihiUm erationem, &c. ** A feeling of reverence, howeyer, for the 
imnv>rtal gods, we upholding the same, easily triumphed over the 
specious oratory of that indiyidual." Vendilnlis properly means 
*<saleable/* "that may or caer be sold," and hence "specioas,** 
** plausible/* dcc, because things of a specious and attractive nature 
easily find a purchaser.— 12«. " By the troth Iteelf '* More liter- 
ally, '* by the fact itself." Graeyius, following a marginal reading, 
gives ret veritate. • 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

^97. 
Quodsi in tcenat id esty in concione. " Now, if on a public stage, 
that is, in a public assembly/' i. e.y and I call by this name an as- 
sembly of the people. The term scena is here employed figaratively 
for any public plaee of action, and more particularly for the assem- 
My of the people in the fomm, where the euggeatum took the place 
Of the/nt/pito. Compare Horat., Sat.f ii., 1, 71 : " Quin ubi te a vulgo 
et scena in secreta remorantf^* where the Schd. Cruq. explains scenA 
hyapublico conspectu; and also Ctc, Ep. ad Brut., 1, 9: "Ac mihi 
tumy Brutei officio solum erat et natura^ tibi nunc populo et scena, ut 
diciturf serviendum est." — Ne amare quidem aut amari, &c. "Not 
even the loying and being loved, since you will not know with 
what degree of sincerity this is done." The infinitiyes come in here 
as nouns. — Qui ipse sibi assentetur, &,c. The allusion is to one who 
has a high conceit of hls own merit. 

^98. 
Omnino est amans, <Slc. He here anticipates an objection that 
might be made, and acknowledges that conscious yirtue itself can 
not be void of self-esteem, as well knowing its own worth, and 
how lo vely its form appears. — De virtutis opinume, " Of the opinion 
of their own virtue (which some are aocustomed to form)." The 
traly virtaoos man can not, o( eourse, be devoid of self-esteem ; 
but then he does not entertain a high conceit of his own merk ; 
whereas the man who thinks himself adorned with every virtue is 
but too apt to form a high nption of himself. Of the latter Lelius 
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Is here speaking. — Ad iptorum voluntatem. " For their own grati-* 
fication.'* — Vanam, "InBincere." -^Laudum suarum. «*0f their 
toerit8."~iVw« essetU milites glorion. "Were there not braggart 
soldiers in real life." — Magnas vero agere, &c. " (Say you so) that 
Thais did iDdeed retum me many thanks V* This line is quoted 
firom the " Eunuchus" of Terence (iii., 1^1), and is uttered by Thraso, 
a braggart captain, to his parasite Gnatho, who had just conveyed 
Pamphila as a present from Thraso to Thais. Thraso and Gnatho 
are represented as coming on the stage in the middle of a dtalogne, 
and hence the apparently abrupt commencement of the scene. The 
most natural mode of supplying the ellipsis is by aisne tu. Some 
less correctly regard agere hete as an historical infinitiye. The line 
is a comic iambic trimeter, and is scaDned as follows : 

Mdgndt I vero dgeWrl grd\t%dM {] TTuaM \ mtAi fll 

Ingente». " A cohntless number." Just as we would say in En- 
glish, "a million." The parasite, in his answer, purposely exag- 
gerates. 

^99. 

Vanitae. " Flattery." More literally, " emptiness," i. e., insin- 
cerity. — Assentatione. "Adulation." — Excors. "Weak." The 
opposite of tbe old cordatus. (Compare, in explanation of the term, 
Cic.f Tusc. Disp., i., 9, .18.) — Agnoscitur. The verb agnosco here 
refers to tbe recognizing, or taking a thing to be what it really is. 
Thcre is no need, therefore, of our reading cognoscitur with Gem- 
hard. — Det manus. " Stretches out his hands," t. e., in token of 
being worsted. — P/iw vidisse videatur. "May seem to have seen 
iQore than he actually has," t. «., may fancy himself possessed of 
more ability tban he really is.-^Quod ne aceidat, cavendum est, &c. 
" We must take good heed, therefore, lest this happen, as it does in 
ihe * Heiress,* t. e., as it does in the comedy of Ceecilius, entitled 
Epiclerus ('E7r/«X^poc), or " the Heiress." After ut supply id aecidit, 
with Gembard and SeyffeTt.—Hodie me ante omnes, &c. " You will 
have tricked me this day more tfaah all the dotards represented in 
comedies, and wfll have wiped me in fine style.** Obserye that 
versaris and emunxeris are both in the future perfect. Emunxeris 
is Bentley*8 emendation fot the common unxeris, and suits better 
the character of a master addressing his slave. The lines are comic 
iambic trimeters, and scanned as follows : 

Hddu I me dnte omn\\es cdm\tcds \\ stoUbs \ shies^ 
F(pr*ar|l», dtWque emUnx\erU\\lauti8s\im:e.^ 
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^IOO. 
SiuUissima persona. ** The very foolish character/* t. e., the veiy 
foolish part played by. — De hac dico »apientia, &c. " I am speaking 
of that friendship which appears capable of faShng to the lot of hu- 
manity," t. e., when I say the friendships of the perfect, I mean per- 
lect, as &r as is consistent with the frailty of human natvae.-^Leves 
amieitias. ''Frivolous friendsbips," t. e., the vain and fhvolous 
connections of the world. — Aliquando. " At length,** t. e., finally. 



CHAPTER XXm 

Convenientia rerum. " Union of sentiment." This whole clause 
is well paraphrased by Gemhard : " In virtute igitur causa est, cur 
amici consentiant, sese diligant, et stdbiles constanterque sint.*^ — Idem. 
" The same character," t. e., the same. combination of moral quali- 
ties. — Nulla indigentia, nidla utilitate quasita. ** The supplying of 
no want, the reaping of no advantage being had in view." ' Compare 
the definition given in the treatise De FiTtibus (ii., 24) : " Quid est 
amare, e quo nomen ductum amieitia est, nisi velle bonis aliquem affici 
^m maximis, etiamsi ad se ex Os ntAt/ redeat ?" The idea is ber- 
Towed, however, from Arist<>«Ie {Rhet., ii., 4). — Qua tamen ipsa, &c. 
The refeience is to uUCUas which precedes ; and the idea is, that 
many beneficial Mmsequences result from true firiendsBip, how little 
soever the»^ consequences are the objects primarily in view. 

UOl. 
L. Paulum. L. i£milius Paulus Macedonicus, oflen already 
jnentioned.— 3f. Catonem. M. Porcius Cato, the censor. — C. Gal- 
lum. C. Sulpicius Gallus. (Consult De Senect., chap. xiv., M9.) — 
P. Nasicam. Publius Comelius Scipio Nasica. (Consult De Senect., 
cbap. xiv., ^ bO.y—Tib. Gracchum. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
the father of the two Gracchi. — Sdpumis nostri socerum. "The 
father-in-law of my friend Scipio," t. «., of my departed friend Afri- 
canus the younger. Afiricanus the younger married Sempronia, the 
daughter of T. Sempronius Gracchus, and the sister of the Ghracchi. 
(Compare Val. Max., iii., 8, 6; vi., 8, 3.)— L. Funtti». L. Furius 
Philus. (Consult chap. iv., ^ M.y-P. RupUium, Sp. Mummmm, 
Consult chap. xix., ^ ^^.—Aequiescimut. « We take a cahn delight 
in." Compare the explanation of Forcellini : " Aequiescere, in re 
a]iqua cum animi quiete et voluptate consistere."— FM<ra. Re- 
ferring to Fannius and Mucius together.~Q. Tuberonis. Quintus 
^lius Tubero. (Consult chap. xi., ^ 37.)— P. RutilU. Publius Ru- 
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tilius Rufus, who was tribune of the commons in A.U.C. 617, the 
year in whicb the consul Mancinus made his well-known treaty with 
the Numantines.— ^. Virgimi. The MSS. differ greatlj bere. ' We 
have given tbe reading of Lange, with tbe best editors. (Coneult 
Emesti, Clav. Cic., ». v.) — JUa ratio compardta e^ vita, 6cc. " Tbe 
routine of life and of our nature is so arranged/* i. e., tbe Buoceasion 
of ages is so regulated by natnre. — E carcertbuM emisms tia, &a, 
Compare De Senect., chap. xziii., 4 88. 

ScipiOf quamvis est subito ereptus. Compare cbap. iii., ^ 12. — 
Vivit tameUf semperque vivet. Compare ohap. vii., ^ 23 : " £/, qwod 
difficilius estf mortui vivunt.** — Semper in manibus, ** Continually in 
hand," i. e., with which I was daily brougbt in contact. The ref- 
erence is to the happiness of daily intercourse with him while alive. 
— Nemo unquam animo, dic. " No one will ever entertain loftier 
designs than ordinary ii> mind or in bope," i. e,, no one will ever 
form in mind any lofty enterprise, or proceed with hopeful feelings 
to its acliievement. 

De republica eonseneus. •< A coinddeQoe of sentiment relative to 
the public interests." — Rerumj^rivatamm c^nsHium, " A source of 
advice in my private afibirs/' — Quorf quidem sensmrim, " As fttr, in- 
deed, as I was aware." — Idem victus. Among tbe tavoty private 
virtues, remarks Mebnoth, which added lustre to the public cbarac- 
ters of Scipio and Lelius, their singular temperance was particu^ 
larly conspicuous. 

4 104. 

Studiis. " Our KcdoT.**^Recordtttio et memoria, " The ever-living 
recollection." CompaFB tbe explanation of Seyfibrt : " Reeordatio 
et memoria mi nichts weiter, als was wir Ubeniige Erinnerung nen- 
nen.*^ Memoria is tbe mere reeaUing of athing to mind, as ftr as 
mens and cogitaHo axe coneemed, wbereas recordaiio is tbe dw^ling 
upon it cum animo et ajfeeta. (Compaia Heraogy ad C«t., Bell. Ctv., 
iii.,72,p.444.>— DenVkrtiim. " The l068.'f-^tttti». "Muehlong- 
er," i. e., in tfae ordinary conise of natura. — Brevia, " Of brief do- 
ration.*' — Ut ita virtutem locetis, dcc. " To ass%B sncb a place to 
virtue, without which iriendship can not exist, tbat, virtoe except- 
ed, you may tbink nothing more excellent than fnendsbip," i. «., to 
assign virtue the highest place in your estimation» and fnendship 
tbe pi^c^ next to virtue. Bneyfivm conjectures colaiis for loeetis, of 
whicb Ernesti approves ; bnt tiiere Ui no iieed wbatever of any 
cbange in the common reading. 
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N O T E S 

ON • 

THE PARADOXa! 



M. TULLII CICERONIS PARADOXA, Ac. "The Paradoxa 
of M. Tullias Cicero, addressed to Marcus Brutas." The Bnitus 
here referred to is the celebrated Marcus Junius Brutus who cou- 
spired against Julius Caesar. 

Under this title ofParadoxa are comprehendedjsiz fayorite para- 
doxes of the Stoics, explained in familiar language, defended by 
popular arguments, and illustrated, occasionaUy, by examples de- 
rived from contemporary history, by which means they are made 
the Yehides for covert attacks upon Crassus, Hortensius, and Lu- 
cullus, and for veh6ment declamation against Clodius. This must 
not be viewed as a serious work, or one which the author viewed 
in any other light than that of a mere jeu d^esfnrit {" Ego vero, Ula 
ipsa, qu(E vix in gymnasiis et in otio Stoici prohant, ludens conjeci in 
commune» locoSf'* pref ) ; for the propositions are mere philosophical 
quibbles, and the arguments by which they are sapported are pal- 
pably unsatisfactory and illogical, resolving themselves into a juggle 
with words, or into induction resting upon one or two particular 
cases. The theorems enunciated for demonstration are, 1. That 
which is morally fair (rd koXw) is alone good {&yad6v). 2. Virtue 
alone is requisite to secure happiness. 3. Oood and evil deeds ad- 
mit of no degree, t. «., all crimes are equally heinous, all virtuous 
actions equally meritorious. 4. Every fool is a madman. 6. The 
wise man alone is free, and, therefore, every man not wise is a 
slaye. 6. The wise man alone is rich. 

The prefaoe, wbich is addressed to M. Brutus, must have been 
written early in B.C. 46 ; for Catp is spoken of in such terms that 
we can not doubt that he was stiU aUve, or, at aU «vents, that in- 
teUigence of his fate had not yet reached Italy; and there is also a 
distinct allusion to the De Claris Oratoribue as already published. 
But, although the ofTering now presented is caUed a **parvwn oput- 
eulum,'* the result of studies prosecuted during the shorter nights 
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which firilowed the loni^ watchings in which the BnUu» had been 
prepared, it is eqoally certain that the foarth paradox bears deci- 
aiye evidence of having been compoaed before the death of Glodios 
(B.C. 62), and the eixth befoie the death of Crassos (B.C. 6Sy 
Hence we must conclade that Cieero, soon after his arriTal at Rome 
from Bmndisiom, amused himself by adding to a series of rhetorical 
tnfles commenced some years before, and then di^tched the en- 
tire coUection to his friend. {SmUk, Dia. Biqgr., toL i, p. 737.) 



PRCKEMIUM. 

♦ 1. 
CtUonem, avuneulvm tuum. M. Porcios C^Xo Uticensis is meant, 
who was samamed UHcensit in hist^^, from Utica, tfae place where 
he put an end to his existence. Livia, the sister of the celebrated 
tribane M. Uvias Dmsus, was married first to M. Porcias Cato, by 
whom she had Cato Uticensis ; and, sabseqaently, to Q. Senrilias 
Caepio, by wfaom she had a daoghter, Seivilia, wfao was tfae motfaer 
of Bratus. Senrflia was tfaerefore Cato's faalf-sister. — Loeo» graves 
ex pkHosophia tractare. ** Is accustomed to discuss grave topics of 
pfailosopfay.'* Obserre tfaat locos answers faere to tfae Greek rdirovst 
analogous to tfae lod communes of tfae rfaetorical writers. The ref- 
erence is to general principles of a pfailosopfaical cfaaracter, intended* 
to be subsequently applied to tfae question under debate. — Abkorren" 
ies ah hoc imi, 6lc. " Altogetfaer fbreign to tfae forensic and popu- 
lar mode of speaking that we are accustomed to employ." More - 
literaUy, " to our forensic and popular practice." 

Quod eo majus est Uli. ** A tfaing wfaicfa is the more difficolt fbr 
him.'' Observe that majus is here equiyalent to diffidUuSt or iHa- 
joris opera. The difficulty luroae from tbe circamstanoe of his being 
a Stoic, a school which cultivated a concise and diy mode of apeak- 
ing, and rejeeted all the omaments of oratory. Compare Brut.^ 
XXX., ^ 114: ** Stoieis, quorum peracutum et artis ptenum oratioma 
genus scis tamen esse exUe, nee satis populari assensioni aeeammoda' 
tum."—Ea phUosophia. The Peripatetic and Academic. (Compare 
De Orat., iii., 18^ 67 ; BnU., xxxi., ^ ISO.)— ^Iiub non nuUtum discr^ 
pent, d&c. EspecialJ^ as regards the Tiews which theae two school» 
entertained of the bona eorporis et fortuna. We have given the sab- 
junctiye here in accordance with Zumpt, ^ (>56. The oolBmon t^xt 
has tUserqmnt,'^In vulgus. **Bj the masa of maiddnd." — Hesresi. 
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" Sect." Obscrve that JuBresis is the Greek alpenic (from tUpiOf "* to 
choose''>, Latioized, and denotes a sdteol» or sect ot philoeophy, 
chosen in prelerenee to others.-— JDiiofaf. In the sense of ampUfieat 
or exonuU. — Mmutis interroguimneutis. The Stoies were rmnark» 
Me for their niee and sabtle di^inctibns» whioh degenerated, eyent- 
nally, into mere quibbles. Compere De Fin.f ir,, 3, 7 : ^'PungufU 
quaai aetUeis inierrogatiuneuliM angwsiiSf quibuSf^* dcC. With regaid 
to interrogtUiunculiSy compare the explanation o£Facciolati : «< Sig' 
nifteai argurneniaiiones Dialeciicorumf queeftebant inierrogando." 

De morte. Walker and Thomas Bentley conjecture de contemnenr 
da nwrte, because Cato was accustomed to discourse, not concera- 
jng death, but concerning the contempt of it. — Stoice. " In accord- 
ance with the principles of tbe Stoic sect.'' — Oratoriis ornamentis 
adhibitis. " The embellishments of oratoiy, however, being at the 
same time called into play by him.^' Those who wish to read, with 
Lambinus, nuUis oratoriis omamentis adhibitiSf mistake Cicero*s 
meaning entirely. Cicero always speaks of Cato as an eloquent 
man {Brut.y xxxi., &c.), and he merely wishes to state here, that he 
only iptroduced into his orations philosophic discussions on those 
points in which the Stoics did not difier very widely from other 
sects. He himself, however, intends to treat of their Paradoxes, 
which Cato did not do, and hence the expression feci etiam auda- 
cius. — Qu<B vix in gymnasiis, &c. " Which the Stoics prove with 
difficulty in their schools and moments of leisure," t. e., find it a . 
difficult matter to prove either in their public disputations, or their 
hours of re^irement, when seated in their studies, and reducing 
their thoughts to writing. — Ludens. " As a piece of amusement.*' 
£quivalent to ludendi causa. — In eontmunes locos. ** Into the form 
of commonplaces^" t. «., of general propositions. 

Et oh ipsis etiam, &.C. We have iiiserted et on the authority of 
one of the MSS. The eomraon reading is extremely awkVrard. 
G.rtevius, who omits et, places a period after appdlantwr. Ilel&tley 
conjectures appellata. — Id esi tnforum. These words are suspect- 
ed by someeditors of being a gloss, but without dny necessity. — 
An atia quadam esatt, &c. « Whether the languag^ of the learned 
was different of its kind from that which we employ in onr ha- 
rangues to the people." — Socratiea. Compare the remark of Facci- 
olat^: " Exierunt ex Schola Socraiisy qui, in rehus omnibuSf nxm vulgi 
opinionemf sed veritatem ei honestaiem sequehaniur.** 
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Parvum opusculum. Lambinus and otheTS omit panmm ; Cicero, 
howeyer, oflen strengthens the idea of smalhieBS contained in the 
diminutiye by appending an adjectiye.-^JTu jam eontraciicribu» noc- 
Hbu9. Compare Introductory Remafto. — lUud majorum vigiliarum 
munus. " That other giftj the result of more protracted yigils.'* 
The lefeience is to the ** Brutusy^ or treatiae << De Claris Oratori- 
hus," and not, as Facciolati maintains, to the ** Tusculan Disputa- 
tionsy'* the <* De Finibus^** and the " De Naiura Deorum.^^^Degusta- 
bis. ** You will haye a taste of/* t. e., will be able to form an idea 
of — Uti. «* To pursue." — BeriKd. " Theses," t. c, propo^itions, 
inyolying the discussion of general principles.-^Hbc tamen opus in 
aueptum, dcc. ** I do not, howeyer, at all require of you to regard 
this work as a debt incurred by you," t. e., to consider yourself un- 
der any great obligations to me on account of the work which I 
here transmit, or to think that I am entitled to any great amount 
of thanks for it at your hands. The phrase acceptum referre, or in 
acceptum referre, properly means, to set down something on the 
debtor*s side of an account, as receiyed from another ; and beace 
its figuratiye employment on the present occasion. 

Non e^t enim ut, &c. Consult Zumpt, ^ 752. — In axce'. As if it 
were a yalued work of art, like the statue of Minerya by Pfaiidias, 
which was'placed in the Parthenon, on the Acropolis of Athens. — 
Ex eadem ojfficina. ** From the same studio," t. e., from the same 
workshop from which my other work emanated. He merely wishes 
his friend Brutus to recognize in it the hand of the same writer, t. e., 
of Cicero. 



PARADOXON I. 
^6. 
Quod hoTiestum sit, 6lo. <* That what is morally fair is alone good ." 
The Latin inscriptioas giyen in each of the Paradoxa after the Greek 
heading are owing probably to the grammarians, and are omitted io 
many MSS. We haye retained them, howeyer, with the best edi- 
tors. The doctrine of the Stoics here alluded to is as follows : Since 
those things only are truly good wbich aie becoming and yirtuous, 
and since yirtue, which is seated in the mind, is alone sufficient for 
happiness, external things contribute notbing toward happiness, 
and, therefore, are not in themselyes godd. The wise man will 
only yaloe riches, honor, beauty, and other extemal enjoymenl^ as 
means and instruments of yirtue ; for in eyeiy oondition he is happy 
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in the possession of a miod accommodated to nature. {Diog. Laert., 
Yii., ^ 92, Beqq, ; Cic.y De Fin., iii., lO, 84.) 

Stoicorum. The Stoics were a sect founded by Zeno, a native of 
Citium m the island of Cypms, and they dertved their name from 
the vTod, or portico, in which their founder was accustomed to teach 
at Athena. — Dici poscit. " Requires to be spoken oV* Some edi- 
tors read poesitf others potest. — Istorum. Indicatiye of contempt. 
(Compare Zumpt, ^ 127, and 70l.)^Ope*. *<The influence." Ob- 
serve that opes denotes the influence in the state which connections, . 
birth, wealth, talent, eloquence, &c., giye a man. — Imperia. <* Mil- 
itary power.** — CircumftuetUes. A much better reading than eitcumr 
fiueniibus.—Cupiditatis sitis, ** The thirst of their cupidity.*' 

CoTiiinentiseimorum Aomtntcfn, &c. ** I often miss the wonted sa- 
gacity of those most continent men, our ancestors," i. e., of our an- 
cestors, men who lived with so much simplicity. — Pecunia membra. 
** Appendages of wealth." Some editors omit membraj while others 
read munera. There is no necessity, however, for either change. — 
Verbo Bona. **By the term 5<ma," t. e., by the appellation of 
** Goods." — Re acfactis. " In reality, and in their whole course of 
ponduct." Compare the Greek version of Petavius : t^ 5vti kuv 
ralc rcpa^eaiv. — Malo esse. Compare Zumpt, ^ 422. — Atqui ista 
amnia, &c. The Stoics called all such things indifierent {adta^pa), 
since they can not afiect the real happiness of man. Hence the re- 
mark of Seneca {Ep., 117) : " Id medium atque indifferens vocamus, 
quod tam malo contingere quam bono poiestf tamquam pecunia, forma, 
nobilitas.** ^ 

^ 8, 9. 
Quamobrem licet irrideatf &c. ** Wherefore, if any one wishes so 
to do, let him deride (what is here said)." Observe that si qui vuU 
is equivalent, in fect, to quisquis vult. — Vera ratio. « Right reason." 
— In septem. Supply sapientibus. — Prienen. Priene was a city of 
lonia in Asia Minor, at the foot of Mount Mycale. It was taken in 
the time of Bias by Alyattes, the father of Crcesus. (Compare 
Herod., i., Z&.y^MuUa de suis rebus. Lambinas thinks that we 
should read multa de suis, or else multas de suis rebus. (Compare 
Ochsner, Ecl., p. 286.)— Por/o. Compare Parad. iv., 1, ft9.—Hac 
ludibria fortuna. The goddess Fortune was supposed to bestow 
her gifts oftentimes in mere sport and mockery. (Compare ZAv., 
XXX., 30 : ** Hoe quoque ludibrium casus ediderit fortuna,**) 
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§10. 
Lentiui. " Too coldly," t. e., in too lifeless a niaDner. — StihtUhu 
quam satis ett. " With more subllety than soffiees (for all praetical 
purposes).'* — UUam cogitationem aut auri, &c. "Any conception 
either of gold and ailyer (employed) for gratifying cupidity ; or of 
objecta pleasing to the eye (intended) to impart delight ; or of fur^ 
niture to be highly prized ; or of banquets for yoluptuous indulgence." 
By amanitates are meant in particular magnificent dwellings, splen- 
did yillas, gardens, &c. — Ad avaritiam. Ruhnfcen {ad Vell. Patare., 
p. 1S4) conjectures ad dimtias, but the emendation is an unfortunate 
one. CoDHNire the explanation of Wetzel : " avaritia largentum ap- 
petit, eive mrgentum expUt Ottaritiam." 

VuUis a Romulo 7 Supply incipere or indpiam, which actually ap- 
pear in difierent editions, but are nothing more than mere gloaaes. 
— Escendit. Old form for ascendit. (Compare Tusc. Disp., y., 9 ; De 
Senect.f xxiii., § 88.) — Minusne gratas, &c. *' Do we think that his 
two-liandled cups, and his small earthenware yessels, were less ac- 
eeptable to the immortal gods than the patere of others, chased 
with the figures of fems V* i. e., coyered with embossed or chased 
work, representing branches of fern. Obsenre that aliorum ia equiy- 
alent to eorum qui post vixerunt. — Capedines. Small two-handled 
cups used in sacrifices, and made, according to Varro (L. L., iy., 
26), either of wood or of earthenware. — Himulas. The term himula 
(written, also, himella and imella) \s a diminutiye of hirruaf the root 
of which may be traced in ir, hir, xelp- (Compare Cic., De Fin., ii., 
8 ; and Benfey, Wurzel-Lex., ii., p. lOS. )—Filicatas. Compare the 
lances filicatte mentioned in Ep, ad Att., yi., 1. 

§ 12. 
Brutum. L. Junius Brutus, who droye out the Tarquins. — Quid 
egerit. "What object he may haye had in yiew." Literally, 
"what he may haye been urging on." — Quid spectaverint, &c. 
" What they may haye aimed at, whi^t they may haye sought to 
aceomplish." — C. MueiiAn. Caius Mucius, sumamed Sceyola, from 
the loss of his right hand, which he held oyer the buming altar 
when his attempt against the life of Porsenna was frustrated. (Con- 
sult ZtV., ii., 12, seq.y—Coditem. Horatius Cocles, who, unaided, 
defended the pons Sublicius against aH the host of Porsenna. (Liv., * 
ii., 10.) — Patrem Decium, &c. Compare De Senect, xx., ^ 76.— 
Devotavit. A word of rather rare occurrence, and borrowed from 
Uie " Decius" of Accius (ap. Non., p. 98) : **Patrio exemplo et me ilt- 
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eaboj Aique animMm devoidw ho»iibus,*'^C. Fabridi. Compard Ds 
Senect.i vi., § 15. — M\ CurH. Compare De Seneet, ▼!., ^ 16. — Se- 
guebatur. This yerb is to be supplied, either in the singular or plu- 
ral, in all tbe clauses that follow, down to alii. — Cn. et P. SeipiineM. 
Gompare De Senut., xx., ^ 76. — Carthaginiensium adventum. ** Tfae 
entrance of the Carthaginians into Italy." The allnsion is to the 
efforts of the two Scipios, whocommanded in Spain, in preventing 
the passage of re-enforcements for the army of Hannibal in Italy.-*- 
Jnter harum atates interjectu» Cato. Cato was questor to the elder 
Africanus ; and subsequently, when advanced in years, extoUed in 
the senate the distinguished ability of the younger Africanus during 
the early part of the third Punic war. (Compare De Senect, vi., 
^19.) 

^ 13, 14. 

Hujue orationie ac sententia. " Of this mode of speaking, and of 
the sentiments here advocated.*' — Corinihiis operibue. ** In articles 
of Corinthian workmanship." The reference is to statues, colunms, 
&c., but, more particularly, to vessels of Corinthian brass. (Com- 
pare Plin.y H. N., xxxiii., ^.}—Fabricii. Compare 4 12. — Qua modo 
kuc, modo illuc traruferuntur. A circumlocution for commutabilia. 
The reference is to the ludibria fortuna, alluded to in ^ 9, what the 
Greek philosophical writers termed ra kv Kiv^aei. Wetzel and Gern- 
hard are wrong in supposing that by «< mobilia" are merely meant 
" qua loco suo moveri possunt." — lUud. Compare Zumpi, § 748. — 
Voluptatem esse summiim honum. The doctrine of the Cyrenaic 
school, so called from its founder, Aristippus, a native of Cyrene. 
The Cyrenaic doctrine would appear to have arisen from a mlsap- 
plication of the Socratic. Socrates considered happiness (i. c, the 
enjojonent of a well-ordered mind) to be the aim of all men ; and 
Aristippus, taking up this position, pronounced pleasure the chief 
good, and pain the chief evil ; but he wished the mind to preserve 
its authority in the midst of pleasure. {Smith, Dict. Biogr., s. v.) — 
Quidquamne bonum est, <&c. Compare Seneca, Epist., 87 : " Quod 
honum est, bonos facit ; fortuita bonum non faeiuni ; ergo non sunt 
hona," * 

^15. , 

Laudabilis. Compare Cic., De Fin., iii., 8, 27 : « Quod est honum^ 
omne laudabile est ; quod autem laudahile est, omne est honestum : ho» 
num igitur quod est, hofustum est.** And again, Plut., Stoic. Repugn. : 
rh &ya9dv alper6v, rd <J* alfisrdv Apearov • rh <J' apearov kiratverop • rd 
^ kvatverov KaUv. {Tennsmann, Gesch. d. Phil., t iv., p. 83.)-- 
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Quid honm. " What one of these things." The reference is to 
praise and glory. — An quuqttam tn pottundtM valuptaiibu»^ &c. " Or 
does aoy one, amid the enjojment of pleasures, elevate himself in 
glory and in good reportV* t. e.» does any one find that the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures is a title to honor and glory % — Demaoet. A met- 
aphor borrowed from the moyements of combatants. 



PARADOXON II. 
^ 16. 

In quo virtus tit, 6cc. This same siibject is handled more at large 
in the fifth book of the Tusculan Disputations, under the title *' Vir- 
tutem ad beate vivendum ee ipsa esae eontentamy — Nec vero ego^ &c. 
Some editors, in order to avoid the appearance of abruptness in this 
commencement, suppose the present Paradox to be intimately con- 
nected with, and to flow, as it were, from the preceding one. It is 
better, however, to regard the whole piece as a fragment from an 
oration against Clodius, who had attacked Cicero on account of the 
alleged illegality of the condemnation of the followers of Catiline ; 
and as being here introduced for the purpose of showing in what way 
general propositions, of a philosophical nature, may be made to have 
a special application. (Compare Billerbeck, ad loc.) — M. Regulum, 
Compare De Senect., xx., ^ 75. Cicero appears nowhere to have 
had any doubts respecting the actual punishment of Regulus by the 
Carthaginians. — Magnitudo animi. *' His lofty spirit." — Gravitas. 
" Hi^ rectitude of principle," i. e., his remaining true to his char- 
acter, and not allowing himsi^f to be intimidated by the fe^r of a 
cruel punishment, so as to recommend impolitic and dishonorable 
terms to his countrymen. — Qttt, tot virtutum prasidio, &;c. " For 
he, through the safeguard and the glorious retinue of so many yir- 
toes.'' There is no nee<f of our insertiog septus, or circumseptuSf 
or munitus into the text, after comitatUf as some editors have done ; 
for prasidio and comitatu are causal ablatiyes, and require nothiog 
to be added. 

C. vero Marium vidimus. Marius died B.C. 86, when Cicero was 
in his twenty-first year. The works of Cicero ofFer many proofs of 
his attachment to the memory of Marius. While still a young man, 
he celebrated his praises in a poem named after him. {De Leg., i., 
1 .) He constantly cites him as a model of courage and firmness of 
soul. {Or, in Verr., y., 10 ; pro Balb., 80, seq. ; in Pis., 19 ; Tusc, 
ii., 16; De Fin., ii., 32, 6lc.) He compares his own exile to that 
of Marius {Post red. ad Quir., 8 ; pro Sext., 32) ; and he mentions, 
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in bis treatise on Divinaiion (i., 28 ; ii, 67), the dream in which he 
thought he saw Marios, who announeed tp him a happy retarn to 
his coantry. Marius, it will be remembered, was Cicero's fellow. 
townsman, both having been bom at Arpinum. — Secundii in rebv*. 
Referring to those of his country, as brought about by his victones. 
— Adversis. Referring to his own, when the party of Sylla was in 
the ascendant. 

« 17. 
Jnsane. Addressed to Clodius. Some MSS. add Marce Anto- 
ni ! and hence Bentley thinks that we have here a iragment of an 
oration against the triumvir. The opinion, lioweTer, appears ao 
untenable one, and the addition just mentioned to be a mere gloss. 
^Qui est totus apius ex sese. " Who is altogether sufficient in him- 
self," i. e.f who is avTdpKTfc- An imitation of Plato^s language 
{Menex.y p. 247, £.): 5r^ yap LvdfH elg kavTOv av^fynjTai irdvra rd 
vpoc Maifiovlav ^ipovTa, k. t. X — Ratio. *' Calculations." — Eum tu 
homineTht 6ce. As if non me were understood in opposition to it. — 
Jstis. Indicative of contempt — Ne recusanti quidem evenerit, 6lc. 
" Will in all likelihood befall me, not even refusing <to receive it), 
not merely not offeriDg resistance to it,'* i. e., will not only not be 
resisted, but even patiently waited for by me. As regards the 
force of evenerit here, consult Zumpt, ^ 527. — Jjabaravi, &c. Allud- 
ing to his labors in crushing the conspiracy of Catiline. 

^ 18, 19. 
Ut omnino aJ> hominihus. ** So thajjj must depart altogether from 
among men." Supply demigrandum sit. — Quorum omnia. "AU 
whose prospects." — Quasi circurnscriptus est. '* Is circumscribed, as 
it were, within certain limits." — Non iis, qui omnem, &c. Cicero's 
own.conduct in banishment agreed very.iU with this sentiment. — 
Tua libidines, &c. Equivalent to nam tua libidines, &c. — Quod est. 
" What you at present possess,*' i. e., your present fortune. — Ne non 
sU diutumumfiUurum. " Lest it may not be going to prove lasting." 
On ne non with verbs of fearing, consult Zumpt, ^ 535. — Ut furice. 
"Like so many furies."— Tua injurice. "Your wrong-doings."— 
Bene esse potest. "It canjjo well wixh.** ^ Fugienda. "To be 
shunned by us."— PYortfn*. "" Prosperous.*' 
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PARADOXON nr. 

$20. 

JEqualia eate peccata^ &c. " That all crimes are eqaal, and (also 
all) Tirtuous actions/' t. e,, that good and evil deeds admit of no de- 
gree, that is, all crimes are equally heinous, and all virtuous actions 
equally meritorious. This same Stoic paradox is handled in the De 
Fin.y iii., 9, 32 ; 10, 34 ; 14, 45 ; 16, 48 ; iv., 27, 75, &c. Compare 
Horat., Sat.f i., 3, 76, seqg. — Rerum eventu. " By the issue," t. «., 
by their effects. The reasoning of Gieero is this : When you com- 
mit a fault, neither the object uor the effects of your fault are at all 
to be taken into consideration, but simply the fauU itself, and the 
fact of your conduct being crirainal. Hence it ibllows that all faults 
are equal in gefiere, though they may differ greatly in epecie. — Ipeum 
iUud peccare. Consult Zumpt, ^ 598. — Quoquo verUris. The mean- 
ing is, whether you say it was done through iraprudence, or through 
want of 8eIf-c<mtrol. — Auri navem evertat gubemaior, 6cg. ** Whether 
a pilot lose a ship laden with gold or with bay, makes a eonsider- 
able difierence as regards the nature of the damage, none as regards 
the pilot*s unskilfulness.*' — Lapsa est libido. "Passion has gone 
astray," i. c, an outrage has been committed. — Dolor. "The 
trouble consequent upon this." — Est tamquam trarMire lineas. ** Is, 
as it were, overleaping certain limits." The Stoics represented 
Tirtue as a straight line, on either side of which men fell into vice. 

Quod autem non licet, &c. " What, however, is unlawful, is made 
to depend merely on the foHowing (^fcumstance, if it be shown, 
namely, to be unlawful," i. c, it is merely sufficient to know wheth- 
er a thing be unlawfiil ; any question about the degree of unlawful- 
ness is foreign to the subject. — td. Referring to the simple fact of 
an action's being unlawful. This unlawfulness can not be rendered 
on any occasion either greater or less ; that is, for example, it is no 
more allowed you to kill a mere stranger, than another his own fa- 
ther. — Quoniam in eo est peccatumf &c. " Since the fault consists 
in this, in the fact of the thing's not belng lawful, which fact Ib 
always one and the same.** 

$21. > 

Quod si virtutesj &c. " Again, if virtues," &c. — Nec bono viro 
melioremf <&c. ** And that a man can not be made better than a 
good man,'* &c., i. e., that there is no better man than a good man. 
Compare Senecay Ep., 66 : " Nihil invenies rectius recto,** Ac. Ob- 
serve, moreover, that the vir bonus here meant is not the sapiens, 
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tar sage of the Stok», but the just tnan of ordinaiy Ufe^-^Sapiente, 
EquiTalent bere to prudenU. (Compare De Ojf., i., 6, 16.)— /n de^ 
eem wUlibtu pondo. " In the caae of ten thousand pounds,*' t. «., 
when he can gain this amount with impunity. With regard to the 
eonstruction of pondo, consult Zumpt, ^ 87, 428. — EffuderiL '* May 
haye giTen himself foll scope." Supply seee, 

^22. 
Utui virtue eet, &c. " Virtue is one, and in accordance with right 
reason and undeviating consistency," i. «., and ever in accordance 
with reason and itself Compare the explanation of Wetzel : ** Vir- 
tue^ gua una eet, eemper eibi eonetansy nunquam a ratione diecedit.** — 
Quo magis virtue sit. ** By which it may become more of Tirtue 
(than it already is)."— ITif virtiUie nomen relinquatur. *« So that the 
najne of virtue can be left." The idea intended to be conyeyed is 
this, that if the smallest part be taken from virtue, it no longer de- 
aerves the name of virtue. Coinpare the remark of Socrates, as 
quoted by Stobseus : tov piov Kaddivep AydA/tarof navTa ra ftipri KaTu^ 
elva4.6eX. — Pravitatee animi. "The obliquities of the mind." This 
subject is handled more fully by Cicero in the Tuee. Diep., iv., 13. 
— Rectefaeta. ** Right actions." The Greek KaropSufiaTa. 

^23. 
A philoeophie. That is, from those who do not agree among them- 
selves ; for on this very subject, Antiochus of Ascalon, the founder, 
as he is called, of tbe fifth Academy, opposed the Stoic doctrine. 
{Acad., ii., 4t^.)^Lenonibue. " The corrupters of the young." Thls 
hitter expression is aimed at the Epicureans. — Socrates disputahat 
ieto modo. Consult Gremhard's note on the fiaoTpoireta playfully pro- 
fessed by Socrates. (Xcn., Symp., iii., 10 ; iv., 67, seq.) — Bajuli. 
The Greek paoTd^ovre^. (Compare Aul. Gell., v., 84 Brut.^ c. 73.) 
. — Qua magis arceat. On the subjunctive here, consult Zumpty ^ 661 . 
— Stuprum. " Dishonor. "—La^tfm libidinie. "That the stain of 
libidinous turpitude." 

4 24. 
Pairem quie enecet. " Wliether one kill his father." — Nuda. 
"Nudely," t. e., without stating likewise the particulars of plaoe, 
time, impelling motive, &c. — Saguntini. The people of Saguntum, 
in Spain, when their city was besieged by Hannibal, destroyed them- 
aelves and their effeots by the flames rather than foU into his hands. 
(Oompare Ltv., 3ai., 6, eeqq. ,- Polyb., iii., 17 ; Val. Max., vi., 6.)—. 
Cauea igitur hae, drc. " It is the motive, therefore, and not tbe n«- 
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w 
tare of the action, that makes thia distinction," t. e., the distinctioa 
lies in the motive, not in the natUre of the action. — 1^ qtumdo utro 
aecessitf 6lc. " And when the former is added to eitber side, that 
side becomes the weightier of the two." A metaphor taken from 
the operation of weighing, the leading idea in jnropennu being that 
of hanging, bending or incliding forward, hanging down, &c. The 
idea, therefore, is this, that it is the motive which causes the bal- 
ance to incline in this direction or in that. 

Multa peecantur. " Many crimes are committed." Cicero here 
deviates from the principle laid down by him, and is oblfged to re- 
turn to what he calls popular opinion. The murder of a slave, and 
an act of panicide, both proceed equally from a single impulse of 
the will ; and yet one of these actions is more criminal than the 
other, because there are more rigbts and duties violated by it. The 
atrocity of the crime, therefore, depends on the case itself, and not 
on the motive. — Qui in.sede ac domo, &c. The idea is, who.has 
given him a habitation, a home, and a country. — Multitudine pecca- 
torum. ** In the multitude of crimes that are involved in it." — 
Fingere. "Imagine." Some resid figere, and compare Horat., Od., 
iii., 16, 2.—Modum tenere. ' «* Exercise a controL" 

$26. 
Extra numerum. " Out of the proper measure." Compare the 
ezplanation of Wetzel : "Si in saUando peceavit contra leges saUa^ 
tionis." The reference in numerus is not merely to the music, but 
also to the movements of the dance as consequent thereon. — Si 
versv^ pronunliatv^ est, &c. The actor is not hissed for any negli- 
gent pronunciatioo of the line, but the line itself is bissed, and tfae 
actor as the representative of the poet. Hence we have the nom- 
inative with the passive verb, not si versum pronuntiavit. — Omni 
gestu moderatior. "More carefuUy regulated than any theatrical 
gesture." — Aptior. " More exact.**'— r» ut in syUaba te peccasse di- 
ces ? " Will you say that you have erred as in the case of a sylla- 
ble merely'?" i. e., will you say that a fault committed in life is no 
greater than that in the case of a syllable which mars the measure 
of a verse t — Poetam non audio in nugis. " I take no ezcuse from a 
poet in matters of a trifling nature," i. e., where mere empty fictions 
are concemed. Observe that non audio is here equivalent in effect 
to non accipio excusationem. — Digitis peceata dimetientem sua. A met- 
apLor borrowed from the custom, on the part of poets, of measuring 
oif their verses by the aid of their fingers. — Qua si visa sunt brevi- 
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or«, dee. Obserye that hrmora is here eqoiTaleilt to mtn^a, the 
iigaratiTe alluaion to the measaring of ▼eraea being still kept up. — 
Perturbations peceeiur, dcc. Compare the remaric of Wetzel : <* m 
fuovi» peccaio roHo atque ordo perturban^ur.** 



PARADOXON IV. 

^ 27. 
Omnem shiHum insanire. This same subject is handled in the 
Tosculan Bisputations,^ iii., 4, 9, seqq. (Compare Diog. Laert, vii., 
124 ; Harat.y Sat., ii., 3, 48 ; Senec., Benef.y ii., S6.y—Ego vero te nom 
atuUum, &c. This Paradox, like the second one, is merely a frag- 
ment of an oration against Clodins, though differing from the other 
in having been delivered after Cicero's retum from ezile ; and the 
ofaject of its introduction is, as in the former case, to show in what 
way a special application may be made of a general philosophical 
proposition. — Te rehue vincam neeessariis, " Will convince you by 
reasons that admit of no reply/' Vjncam is for eonvincam. The 
true reading here has been mach disputed ; but the meaning of the 
ordinary text is sufficiently satisfactoiy. Consult BiUerbeck's note. 
— Magnitudine consilii. "By lofty views." — Toletantia rerum 1m- 
manarum. Compare Tusc. Di»p., iii., ^ 34. — Qui ne eivitafe quidem 
pellipotest. Compare the beginning of ^ 28. — Ferorum et immanium. 
f < Of lawless and ferocious men." — Quum judieia jacebant. " When 
^he publie tribunals lay prostrated." — Mos patrius. «The customs 
of our fathers," i. e., ancient institutions. — Senatus nomen in repuh^ 
lica non erat. AU these allusions are to the pemicious effects of 
the measures of Clodius and his party, whieh terminated in the 
banishment of Cicero. Consult Excursus I. — Reliquia conjurationis. 
Aiter the overthrow of Catiline, his partisans still remained secretly 
powerful at Rome. — A Catilina furiis, &c. Compare Cie. in Pis., 
c. 7 : <' Quid enim-interfuit inter CatUinam et eum, eui tu senatus auc- 
toritatem, salutem eivitatis, totam rempuhlicam provincut pramio vert' 
didisti 7 Qua enim L. CatUinam eonantem eonsul prohibui, ea P. CUh 
dium facientem consules adjuverunt." 

4 28. 
Qua nuUa erat. <' Which was no state," t. e., which had no loog- 
er any existence, but had been ruined by the wioked and factious. 
^Are^ssitus in eiviJUttem sum. " I was recalled unto the state."— 
Quum esset tn repuhlica eonsul. This was in B.C. 67, during the 
consalshH) of P. Coroelius Lentulus Spinther and Q. C»cilius Me- 

M 
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tellas Nepos. These consuls, and the whole of the new coliege of 
tribunes, led on by MQo, took up Cicero^s cause, and succeeded 
eventually in effecting his restoration. Consult Excursua I. — Qui 
tum nullus fuerat. " \^ich office at that time (when you were in 
the tribuneship) had had no ezistence," i. e., in consequence of the 
violence of your proceedings, and the overawing effects of your in- 
fluence with the people. ^ Vincula civitatis. "The bands of the 
state," t. e.y its safeguards. — Pervenisse ad me nunquam putavi. 
Because as a wise man I believed that your attacks could never 
harm me. — Quum parietes disturbahasy &c. The instant that tbe 
departure of Cicero into exile became known, his magnificent man- 
Bion on the Palatine, and his villas at Tusculum and Formiae, were 
given over to plunder and destruction. It is to this that he here 
alludes. — Meorum. ** Of the things that were really mine," i. e., 
which I could strictly cali my own, in contradistinction from the 
mere gifls of fortune. 

^29. 
Meas curas. << My cares Jn bshalf of the state.'* — Nec fedsti. 
(< You neither accomplished." Obs^ve that/ecw^ hefe is for ejfe- 
cisti. — Reditum gloriosum. Cicero's retum resembled a triumph. 
Traveling slowly from Brundisium, where he had landed, he receiv- 
ed deputations and congratulatory addresses from all the towns on 
the line of the Appian Way ; and, having arrived at the city, a vast 
multitude poured forth to meet and escort tiim, fonning a sort of 
triumphal procession as he entered the gates. — Exitum. ** Depart- 
nre into exile." — Meam salutem, ut civis optimi. Observe that civis 
iB put in apposition with the personal pronoun mei implied in meam. 
— Natura ac loco. "By origin and by the place of birth.** — Animo 
factisque. " By sentiments and actions." 

$30. 
Cadem in foro fecisti. This was on the 26th of January, B.C. 
67, when Clodius, possessing no longer any tribunitian power, was 
.obliged to depend upon his armed bands for preventing the people 
from passing a decree to recall Cicero. On this day, a rogation to 
that effect was brought forward by the tribune Fabricius, when CIo- 
diup appeared with an armed bod^ of slaves and gladiators. Fabri- 
cius had also brought armed men to support him, and a bloody fight 
ensued, in which the party of Fabricius was worsted. Con^ult Sx- 
cursus I. — Armatis latronibus templa tenuistiy &c. Clodius took pos- 
session, on one occasion, of the Temple of Castor with his band ; 
and he also set fire to the Temple of the Nymphs, for the puipose 
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of destroying the censorial recorda. (Ctc.,Or. in Pis.^ c. 15 ; pro 
Sext., c. 39. ) — Spartaeus. The celebrated gladiator, who, at the head 
of a large namber of gladiators and slaTes, waged for a time a suc- 
cessful war with the Romans in the yeiy heart of Italy. He was 
finally overthrown by Crassus. (JUv,, EpU., 96 ; Flor.y iii., 20, &c.) 
— Et me tuo runnine appellas. " And do you qali me by a name which 
belongs to your own self t*' t. &., an exile. Some supply exulem ia 
the text, but the common reading is more forcible. — Exulaaae rem- 
pttblieam. " That the republic itself went into exile." — Nunquam 
nee quid facia», eonsiderabi», &/i. In this way Clodius himself proves 
the truth of the proposition, omnem stultum inganire. — PmdariMsi^' 
ma» ree a me gesta». AUuding to his crushing of the conspiracy of 
Catiline, for which he was afterward banished. 

^31. 
Exul non appeUetur is. This is Orelli's reading, in place of the 
common lection, num appellatur inimicus. — Cum telo. Consult 
Zumpt, ^ 473. — Ante senaium tua sica deprehensa est. This refers to 
an attempt that was made by Clodius, through one of his slayes, 
opon the life of Pompey. The slare was discovered in the vesti- 
bule of the senate-house, prepared for the assassination. — Qui homi- 
nem oeciderit? Supply is exul non appelleturl The same ellipsis 
occuns at qui incendium fecerit 7 and qui templa oecupaverit 1 

^32. 
Communes leges. " The common laws," t. «., the general or pub- 
lic laws, that concem and are binding upon all. The term is used 
in opposition to what were termed privilegia, or enactments that 
had each for their object a single person, as is indicated by the form 
of the word privi-legium, the expression priva res being the same 
as singuUz res. — Pamtliarissimw tuus de te pHvilegium tulity &c. 
«Tour own most intimate friend proposed a special law concerning 
yon, to the efiect that if you had (as was alleged) intruded upon the 
aecret sacrifice of the Bona Dea, you should be exiled." At the 
mystic sacrifice of the Bona Dea no males were allowed to be pres- 
ent. The friend here meant was M. Pupius Piso, who was consol 
in B.C. 61, the year when Clodius was impeached for this offence, 
which had been committed toward the dose of B.C. 62. The mys- 
teries of the Bona Dea were celebrated, in this latter year, at the 
house of Cffisar. Clodius, who had an intrigue with Pompeia, 
C»8ar's wife, managed, by the aid of one of the attendants, to enter 
the house disguised as a female. musician. But while his guide 
was gone to apprise her mistreas, Clodius was detected by his 
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Yoice. The alarm waa immediately given» but he made bis < 
by the aid of the damsel who had introduced him. He w^ alzea^SF: 
B caodidate for the quaeatorship, and was elected ; but in the bc^- 
ning of 61, before he set out for his province» he was impeached.te 
this oQbnce, and Piso the consul, his own friend, was compelled.Ja9^ 
the senate to propose ^ rogation to the people for the purpose of 
apeciaUy meeting his ease. GiQdins, however, eventually escaped 
by the joint ^eet of bribery and intimidation. Consult Exatr" 

9U9 L 

Quomodo .... nomen exulis non perkorrescis ? The answer to thi^ 
is /ound in the proposition which forms the subject of the present 
Paradox, omnis stuUus insanit. — In operto. " At the secret sacri- 
fice," i. e.t at the mysteries of the Bona DeaL.—Ejtcs loci jus. « Thc 
rights and privileges of that place." 



PAEADOXON V. 
ScHum sapientem esse liUrum, &c. This Stoic paradox is handled 
«Iso in the De Finibusy ik., 22, 75. Compare Ihog. Laert., Vit. Zen., 
4 122 : {t^-oo^ov) .... fiovov re kXevdepov ' rovc di ^vXovc <5pv- 
XoK. In order to conceive the true nbtion of the Stoics concem- 
ing their wise man, it must be clearly understood Uiat Uiey did not 
suppose such a man actually to exist, but that they framed in their 
imagination an image of perfection, toward which every man should 
continually aspire. All the extravagant things, which are to be met 
with in their writings on this subject, may be referred to tbeir gen- 
eral principle of the entire sufficiency of virtue to happiness, and 
the consequent indifference of all extemal circumstances. 

$33. 

Laudetur loero hic Imperaior^ &c. The subjunctive here indicates 
eoncession. We have here a fragment of an oration in which 
Cicero addresses the people, and advises against the election of a 
eertain individual as commander. It is here introduced to show in 
what way snch a paradox as the present may be applied to purposes 
of encomium or of c^nsnre. Some consider tfae oration in questioa 
as a mere rhetorical «xercise, without any particular <reference to- 
any existing individual; and this, no doubt, is the true opinio». 
Facciolati, however, thinks tiiat it is aimed at SyUa; Ernesti, at 
Maric Antony ; and Wetzel, sX Lucullus. 

Quomodo aut cut, <Scc. According to the Roman idea, no ahHW 
«ould engage in military service. (Compare Xit»., xxii., 87. y^Amiau 
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fiib. ** Pkigae-&pot8 of the 80iil.^*^/m^o5uniiit« domims. Gom<* 
yaare l>e Senect.y zir., ^ 47. — Sed liber hkbenSMt^ 6lc. Observe tfaat 
feef4» here for ted eiiam. — Praclare enim est hoe ueurpatum, &c. 
«*For exoeHentlj well has this maxim been laid down by the wisest 
nKen," i. e., by philosophers. LiteraUy, <* has this been aocnstomed 
to be eaid," &c. — Apud prudentissimoe. " Qefore men of the great* 
e^Aiintdligence." — Cur ego nmadem. " Why shonld I pretend," ». «., 
wfay should I falsely lead them to mppoae.—PerHdiese. «^aTS 
lost the fraits of that labor." Supply operam illam. — Ab eruditisei- 
ina viris. Not ODl|r by the Stoics, but by all the Socratics. 

M4. 
Ut velie. <* As yOu may feel inclined/* t. e.j as one should feel in- 
dined, in accordanee, namely, with right reason. The reference is 
to voluntas cum judieio, which stands directly opposed to libido. 
(Compare De Off., i., 20, IQ.y-Ut vuU. •» As he wishes," t. «., ao- 
cordiog to his own will, when he hears the voice of reason. — Cui 
vivendi vta, &c. Observe that cui here takes the place of a quo, and 
consult Zumptj 4 419. — Eodemque referuntur. Some editions have 
feruntur, but the compound here is more in accordance with the 
Btyle of Cicero. Consnlt Orelli*s note. — Fortuna ipsa eedit. The 
wise man is superior to fortune, for the gifts of fortune are mere 
extemal things, which have no relation to Yirtae.—Situt sapieno 
poeta dixit, &c. <* As a wisO poet has said, * She is moulded for 
each one by his own peculiar character,' " t. e., each man is the art- 
ificer of his own fortune. We have released ea, with Orelli, from 
the brackets of Gernhard and other editors. The reference is to 
fortuna. Who the sapiens poeta is remains a question. Most com- 
mentators, however, think that Appius is meant, because a senti- 
ment very similar to the one in tbe text is quoted from him by Sal- * 
lust in the epistle to Ceesar, "De ordinanda republica" namely, 
*^Fabrum e\se quemquam fortuna ;*' hvtt .we find the same senti- 
ment in Plautus (TVtnttfiiwi., iii., 2, 84), " Sapiens jpse fingit for- 
tunam sibi ;" and also in many other writers. 

^36. 
Brete. *« May be dispatched in a few words." — Qui ita sit affectus. 
Namely, so as to do nothing unwillingly and from compulsion.>- 
Bervi igitur omnes improbi. This is Orelli'8 reading ; the common 
texft has ^tur omnes improbi, servi. The second part of the paradox 
begins here.— A^ec hoc tam re, <&c. The meaning is, that the para- 
#» ii here more iir the word than in the thing itself.— Ut numcipia, 
p» sufiU dominorum facia nexu. ** Like purchased ones, which have 
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become the property of masters by a fonnal sale.*' (Consalt Dictl 
Ani.f s. V. Mancipium and Nexu».)^Aut aliquo jure civUi. " Or by 
any other civil right." Obserye that aliquo is here equivalent to 
alio quo. The reference is to a 8lave*s baving been born under 
one^s roof, or on his domain, or having been obtained by gift, or in- 
heritance, or having been taken from the foe. — Fracti animi atquc 
abjecti, &c. " Of a mind without force, and without courage, and 
deprived of its own free-will.'' 

$36. 
Cui muliar imperat. They who think that Mark Antony is the in- 
dividual alluded to by Cicero in this Paradox suppose that Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, is here meant. {Betuleiusy ad loc.y—Imperanti. 
" To her when ordering." — Poscit ; dandum est. " She asks for a 
thing ; he must give it to her.*' — Etiam si in amplissima familia na- 
tus sit. " £ven tbough he may have been bom in a most iUustrious 
family,*' ». «., may belong to a most noble line. — In magna familia. 
" In a large household.'*— Latt^torM. " Ot a higher class." The 
allusion is to such slaves as the medici, anagnosta, ab epistolis 
Grctcis, 6lc., wbo looked down with contempt upon those members 
of the household that were engaged in more menial employmentSi 
and fanoied themselves much nicer people (the literal foree of lau- 
tiores here)» though just as much slaves as the others were, and 
liable at any moment, when^their master saw fit, to be degraded to 
the condition of mediastini, er Iqwest slaves. — Servi. After this 
word the coihmon text has atrienses ac topiarii, which is a manifest 
gloss, since these belonged to the lowest elass of slaves. — Sic ii 
pari stultitia sunt, &c. The meaning is, that the folly of those per- 
Bons is no less marked who fancy themselves free, and yet are en* 
slaved by statues, paintings, &c. — Corinihia opera. Compare De 
Amicitia, $ 65. — Nimio opere. "Beyond measure.'* — Vos vero ne 
servorum, &c. " You are no^ however, at the head of even your 
own slaves," t. e., your own slaves, in all likelihood, are wiser than 
you yourselves are, and, therefore, as you do not virtually take the 
lead of them at home, you can not well take lead abroad in matters ~ 
appertaining to the state. The ordinary reading conservorum is 
justly condemned by Orelli. 

$37. 

Qui tractant ista. " They who have the chai^ of those things." 

The reference in ista is to the works of art, &c., just mentioned. — 

Qui tergunt, qui ungunt, &c. " Who cleanse, who rub, who sweep, 

who sprinkle." The verbs tergunt and ungunt refer to the cleans- 
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ing, rubbing down, and polishing of stataes, silver and bronze vases, 
<Sdc., some. unctuous substance being applied for the'purpose of 
guarding againdt or removing spots of rust, stains, &c. The allu- 
sion in verrunt and spargurU is to the sweeping and sprinkling of 
1 the costly pavements of the Roman dwellings. Thoy, who refer 
Urgunt and wiguru to the operations of the bath, mistake entirely 
the meaning of the passage, to say> nothing of the awkward collo- 
cation of these two verbs before verrunt^nd sparguntf if their sup- 
position be correct. And, besides all this, the slaves who waited 
on their master's person were regarded as belonging to the more 
honorable class, whereas h^re the text says of those referred to, 
*^non honestissimum locum servitutis tenent.^* — fysius servitutis. A 
far superior reading to ipsius civitaiiSf as giv^ by some. 

Echionis taJmloj <kc. ** Some painting of Echion holds thee fixed 
in stupid admiration." Echion was a painter and statuary, who 
flourished B.C. 352. He is ranked by Pliny and Cicero with the 
greatest painters of Greece, ApeUes, Melanthius, and Nicomachus. 
{SmUhf Dict. Biogr.y s. v.) — PolycUti. Polycletus was a celebrated 
sculptor and statuary, who flourished about 430 B.G. — Miuo. For 
omitto. 

«38. 
Festvva. " Handsome things." — Oculos eruditos. " Eyes capable 
of judging," t. e.f capable of perceiving the beauties of works ofart. 
More literally, " edacated eyes." — Ita venusta. " Only so far beau- 
XiixxV^-^Vincula virorum. "The fetters of men of sense." Com- 
pare Ernesti : " Qua viros in servi^em redigunt." — L. Mummius. 
The conqueror iind destroyer 6f Corinth, and who appropriated no 
part of the plunder to himself, btit was so unconscious of the real 
value of his prize, that he sold the rarer works of painting, sculp- 
ture, and carving to the King of Pergamus, and exacted securities 
from the masters of vessels who co^veyed the remainder to Italy, 
to replace by equivalents any picture or statue lost or injured in the 
passage. {Smithy Dict. Biogr.y vol. ii., p. 1119.) — Istorum. ♦* Of 
that class of persons to which you belong." — Matellionem Corinth- 
iumy &e. "Cherishing with the most eager feelings some vile 
utensil of Corinthian brass." Matellio is a derivative from matula. 
(Compare Varroy L. I»., iv., 25 ; Id.y ap. Non.y c. 15, n. 32.) — Atrien- 
sem. " Hall-slave." Supply servum. The Atriensis had charge of 
the atriumy or hall, and of allthe works of art, &c., accustomed to 
be placed therein. He had also a general superintendence of the 
furniture and ornaments of the entire dwelling, 6lc. 
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Manius Curms, Compare De SeTuct, xvi., 55. — Vsum. " Who 
has enjoyed.*" — Barhatulos muUos exceptantem, dtc. " T^kiiiig from 
the fish-pond and handling the bearded mallets." The fish here 
meant is the red mullet (Mullus barbatus, Linn.)> celebrated for its 
flavor, and for the high estimation in which it was held by the Ro- 
man epicures, who were in the habit, according to Yarro, of pre- 
serving it in artificial waters, as~ one of the most conTincing proofs 
of their indiTidual wealth. They were accustomed to feed it 
from the hand, and took great deligfat, also, in watching oyer the 
£sh while dying, as the bright red color of its healthy state passed 
through yarious shades of purple, violet, bluish, and white, while 
life was gradually receding. {Senee., Quoist., iii., 17.) So extrava- 
gant was the folly of tlie Romans with regard to this fish, that they 
oflen gave for them immense prices. Martial mentions one of four 
pounds weight, which had cost thirteen hundred sesterces (x., 31, 
3) ; and, according to Suetonius, three mullets were sold in the 
time of Tiberius for tliirty thousand sesterces. (Suety Tib., 34.) 
Pliny (H. N., ix., 17, 31) says that one was sold under Caligula 
for eight thousand. {GriffitVs Cuvier, vol. x., p. 277.)— Jlfar<Mia- 
rum, The murana, ot "lamprey," is a species of eel {Murana 
Helena, Linn.). The Linniean name has arisen from the remark 
of Athenseus, that it was the " Helen," or choicest dish at banquets. 
The mursenaB were carefuUy reared by the Romans in their fish- 
ponds, and were held in high estimation not only on account of 
their pavor, but also because they were taught to come at the 
sound of their master*s voice and feed frcHu his hand. (Martial, x., 
30 ; Plin., H. N., ix., 65.) ^^ 

^ 39. 
Cupiditate peculii. " From a desire of increasing their posses- 
sions.»* Cicero purposely employs here the term peeuHum, which 
means, in strictness, the {>roperty acquired by a slave, with his mas- 
ter's consent.^^Hereditatis spes. In illustration of this, compare 
Horai., Sat., il., 6, 64.— OrW. " Childless."— ilMwtefiir. *'He is 
assiduous in his Bltentiona.^^-^Muneratur. " He makes him pres- 
ents." Some read munerat, which occurs also in the Oration for 
ipeiotarus (vi., 17),— Quid horum est liberi. " What one of these 
thiugs is indicative of a man of free spirit t" 

^40. 
Honorist impem, " Of civil preferment, of miiitary command. "— * 
Cethego, homini non probatissimo^ &c. The reproach containod in 
these words is aimed at Lucullus, and the Ceth^gus here meant ia 
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P. Cornelias Cetheg:us, fhe friend of M&rius» and a man of notori- 
ously bad life. He jretained, bowever, great power and influence 
after Sullft's death, whose party he had espoused in B.C. 83, after 
abandoning that of Marius ; and Lucullus did not dtsdain to entreat 
hia concubine U> use her interest in his fayor when he was seeking 
to obtain the command of the war against Mithradates. {Plut,,* 
\LuculL, V., 6; compare Cie.fpro Cluent., Zl.y^mplisnmi. "Men 
of the highest standing." — Excessit. " Has departed," ». c, has 
ceased. — Adolescentibus paullo loquacioribusj &c. " One must, then, 
be a slave to young men a little more talkative than ordinary." The 
allusion is to young men who fancy themselves eloquent, but who 
are, in reality, talkative ratber than eloquent, and who seek some 
opportunity of making their imagined powers of oratory known by 
accusing some great criminal. Unto these the individual referred 
to^in the text must bend the knee in abject submission, and strive 
to propitiate their favor.— Qwt aliguid scire mdentur. " Who appear 
to know any thing (respecting him)," i. c, to be privy to any of his 
misdeeds. — Judet. Lambinus prefers Index. But compare De Leg., 
i., 14, 41 : " Nikil timet msi testem tt judicem ;" and also Parad., ii., 
4 18 : " Te metus exanimant fudiciorum atque legum,** 

^41. 
L. Craesi copiosa magis, &c. The allusion is to the speech of . 
L. Licinius Crassns, the celebrated orator, in favor of the Lex Ser- 
vilia (B.C. 106), by which it was proposed to restore to the equites 
the privilege of furnishing judices for public trials, which was thea 
in the hands of the senatorian order. The speech of Crassus on 
this occasion was one of remarkable power and eloquence, and ex- 
pressed the strength of his devotion tothe aristocratic party; but 
Cicero'finds fault with it, both here and elsewhere (Z>« Orat., i., 52% 
as having been couched in too fawning a tone towards the people, 
and one calculated to iQwer the character JE»f the senatorial order 
with the wise and the good. — Eripite nos ex serwtute. llie passaga 
is quoted more fuUy and consecutivdy in the De Orat., i., 62. The 
allusion in servitute is to the various acts of injustice toward the sen* 
atorian order of which the equestrian judices had been guilty, and 
which are compared to the yoke of a regnlar servitude. — Omnis 
ammi debUitati, &c. " Any kind of appiehension on the part of a 
dispirited, and self-abasing, and timid mind is so much slavery.'* 
^ln libertatem vindicari. " To be set free (from any yoke)."— iV«*l 
tobis unhersis. " Unless to you coUectively," t. «., to be slaves to 
tfae whole peoj^, not merely to a single order, namely, the equitesi , 
M2 
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Qvihus et possumus et dehemus. Tfais is cited in the treatise to 
Herennius (iv., 3) as an ezample of the effect of similar endings on 
the harmony of a sentence. — Animo excelso et alta, 6lc. ** Of a lolly 
and eievated spirit, and one strengthened by manly Tirtues." — Quo- 
niam nikil quisquam debet, dtc. <<Suice no one ought to do any 
'thing save what it is disgraceful for him not to do." — Convincat. 
" Prove conclusiTely." 



PARADOXON VI. 

Solum sapientem esse divitem. Compare note on Solum sapientem 
esse liberum, at the commencement of Parad. v. — Qtos est ista com- 
memoratiOf 6lc. " What means that so arrogant a display of thine 
itt recounting thy riches 1 *' He censures those who pride themsel ves 
too highly upon their wealth, and particularly Marcus CrSissus the 
Rich. With regard to the wealth of this individual, consult PUn.f 
H, N., xxxiii., 10 ; Plut.^ Vit. Cic., c. xxv. ; Id.y Vit. Crass.^ c. ii.— 
Me audivisse aliquid et didicisae. ** That I have heard and leamed 
eomething (of the lessons of philosophy)," i. e., of those lessons of 
wisdom which teach me to despise riches. — Quem enim inteUigimus 
divitem ? &c. By the definition which the writer proceeds to give 
of a rich man, he proves Crassus not to be really rich.— flbc verhum 
tn quo homine ponimus f " In the case of what man do we make this 
term apply V^—Contentus. " Content therewith." Supply ea.—Qui 
nikU quarat. Compare Horat., Od., iii., 16, 47 ; /i., Epistt i., 2, 46. 

^43. 
OpoTtet judieet. On the employment of the subjunctive, as in the 
present case, without u/, consult Zumpt, ^ 626.—Satiatus est, aut 
amtentuSf 6tc. Man consists of body and soul. If the latter be 
rich, the whole man is rich. Hence the cbange of persons in divet 
es.-^Quum isti ordim, &c. " When no gain whatever can be be- 
coming unto that order to which you belong.*' The senatorian or- 
derismeant. WithuUusaup^jquastus. — JErarium expilas. Pliny 
(H. N., xxxiii., 1) relates that Crassus, during his third consulsbip 
(more correctly his second, as Wetzei states), carried off two thou- 
sand pounds of gold from under the throne of the Capitoiine Jupiter, 
which had been buried there by Camillus. If this be trae, it is easy 
to suppose that sUch a man would not spare the public treasury. — 
Si exspectas. ** If you wait with impatience for." This refers to 
faim as an inheritance hunter. — Supponis. ** Substitute a false one,'* 
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i. «., forge one. Compare the explanation of QrseYius : " Supponere 
tegiamefUum est testamentum falsum fingere, et pro vero substi- 
tuere ; quod est falsariornm.'' 

^44. 
Animus hominis dives, &c, " The soul of a man ought to be 
called rich, not his coffer."— iJtemi» ex eo, &c. The idea is, that in 
the opinion of mankind our actual wants afford the true measure of 
our riches. — Filiam quis hahet. " One has a daughter, for example." 
Equivalent, in fact, to *t quisJUiam habet. (Consult Zumpt, ^780.) 
— Danao. Danaus, king of Argos, was fabled to have had fiily 
daughters. {Apollod., u.y 1, 6.)-'Quarunt. " Require."— JS^crg w. 
" That he is poor." 

^45. 
Ex te audierunt, quum diceres. "Heard you, when you said." 
For te audierunt dicefUem, or dicere. On this pleonastic form of ex- 
pression, employed in.quoting indirectly the words of another, con- 
sult Zumpt, ^ 749. — Neminem esse dintemf &c. This saying of 
Grassus is quoted, also, in ihe De Officiis, i, 8, 26. (Compare Plut., 
Vit. Crass.y c. ^.)^Suis fructihus. " By his income." — Hoc propo- 
sito. '" This being laid down as correct," i. e., admitting the truth 
of this definition. — Tantum reficiatur, " So much shall accrue to 
thee." — Sex kgiones. This appears to have been the number of 
legions which formed, at that time, what was termed justus exerci- 
tus. Before the second Punic war, four legions made such an 
army. Julius Csesar increased the number to ten. There is no 
need, therefore, of the emendation of Manutius, who proposes to 
read IV. in place of VI.— Ct*» tantum desit, ut, &c. Equivalent to 
quum tibi tantum desit, ut, dcc. " When so much is wanting unto 
you for ihe fuIfiUment of your eamest wieh." — Nunquam obscure tu- 
listi. " You have never obscurely bome," i. c, you have never con- 
cealed how ill you bore. 

Operis dandis. " In performing services for others," i. c,- any 
services of a becoming nature. Compare Billerbeck : " durch Dienst- 
leistungen irgend eirter anstandigen Art.'' Ernesti's explanation is 
too limited, namely, " idem est quod locandis, sc. ad adificationes,'* 
dLC.^Publicis sumendis. " In farming the public revenues." Equiv- 
alent to conducendis vectigdibus.^Opus esse quasito. " That there 
is need of what they thus acquire," i. c, that their private resources 
are not sufficient for them, but that these additional gains are re- 
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qaired for tbeir mpport.-^Accusatorum atque judicumf &c. These 
meetiBgs were held for the parpose of corruptiDg the judges, and 
inducing them to condemn those accused, afler wbose possessions 
tbeir accusers were eager. (GV^ev., ad loc.) — Qui nocenUs et pecum' 
osqs reoSf &o. ** Who beholds there guilty, but, at the same time, 
well-moneyed accused, striving through your instrumentality, also, 
afler the corrupting of public justice." Supply videty and so in the 
several clauseathat foUow. — Tuas mercedum^pactumes in patrocirms, 
" Your bargains about compensation in the causes espoused by you." 
This would be in direct violation of the Cincian law (passed B.C. 
204), which forbade a person to take any thing for his pains in plead- 
ing a cause. 

Intercessiones pecuniarum, &c. " Your becoming security at the 
private meetings of candidates, for sums of money (to be spent by 
others in efiecting their eleetion)." Oompare the explanation of 
Gr«vius : " Sponsianesy interposita fijit «iia, se seluturum pro iis, ni 
ipsi solverent, guam promittebant pecuniam."-^Ad fenerandas dirtpienr- 
dasque provincias. " For the purpoae of loading with ttsury, and 
(thus) plundering the provinces," t. «., to lend out sums of money 
there at exotbitant interest, and then drain the' provinces for re- 
payment.— JEajwiwontf» vicinofum, « The expulsion of your nefgh- 
bors from their estates," t. «., by usnrpation, oppression, the sudden 
calling in of moneys lent, &c. Supi^ ex agris.-^Latrocinia in agri^, 
Compare Or. in Cat.^ i., 13 ; ii., 7 ; pro Milon., l.-^Societates. " Your 
associations," i. e., for pnrposes of traffic. 

Possessiones vaeuas. Whence their lawful owners have been driv- 
en, having been either proscribed or slain ; as was particularly the 
ease during the ascendeney of SuHa. (Compare Or. pro Rose. Amer., 
c. 8, ^ 23.)-^ilfe««ii. RefeiTing tothe harvest of plunder which SuUa 
and his foUowers rcaped from the possesaions of the proscribed.— 
Qui testamenta subjecta. Supply reeordetur.^Omnia venalia. " That 
aU things were venal. "—D«Zec/um. One could in those times either 
purcliaae exemption from mUitaiy service, or obtain by bribery a 
higher mUitary station, even though not at aU quaUfied for the same. 
^Decretum. Unjust decrees could be purohased.— ^/«««im, suam 
sententiam. " The opinion of another, one*s own opinion," i. e. , either 
in deciding a point, or in voting.— F<7rwm, domum. « One's pubUc, 
one's private acts.»'— ^wnc. " That such a man as this." Obsdrve 
the anacoluthon here. Cicero commenced the whole passage with 
aUusions to Crassus, 00 that we would naturaUy expect here quis 
te non putet conjiteriy tibi, &c. ; but in the course of the sentence, as 
we see on reacMng the expression Sullani temporis, he branches off 
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iAto a general aUosioii to all the WRMig^oers of that peiiod, and, 
therefore, givea tf general epding to the whole. 

«47. 
Et entm di(fitiarum fruetu^ in copia. Sapply est, which aome edi- 
tiona give in the text. Othera read Est emm.-^Copiam deelarat. 
** Are the manifestationa of plentifnl reaourcea." — Quam tu quoniam 
nunquam assequere. The idea is, that he will never attain to thia 
state, because he will never think he has enough. — Mediocris. ** Of 
ordinary amount.'' — Modica, *< It suffices for a moderate man." — 
Re, ««Tbecaseitaelf." 

«48. 
Si censenda nobie, dcc. <* If the matter ia to be rated, and a proper 
estimate formed of it by our own consciences.** — Pecuniam Pyrrki, 
dtc. Compare De Senect., vi., ^ 15. — Aurum Samnitum. Compare 
De Senect.t xvi. ; Parad.t v., 2, dS.^Retponsum JT. Curii. His an- 
swer was, that he preferred ruhng over those who poasessed gold 
topossessingithimself {Com^paxe DeSenect.,l.c.) — Afrieam. The 
Younger Africanus, whose brother had been adopted into tbe Fabian 
faimly, and thereupon received the name of Q. Fabius Maximus 
iEmilianus. He surrendered all his share of the patrimony to hia 
brother. (Compare Polyb. excerpt., lib. xxxii.,-14 ; Plut., Vit. JSmil, 
PaMl.y c. Z9.y-Qu(» sunt summarum virtutum. " Which have rela- 
tion to tln highest virtues.'* — Quie igitur dubitet. Consult Zumpt^ 
^ 629.— Qutn in virtute divitia evnt. " But that trne richea conaiat 
in virtue." 

Quam magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. " How great a revenue 
economy is." (Compare below, ^ 51 ; De O/., i., 26, 92.) — Sexcena 
jestertia. We have given sexcena (by syncope for sexcentena), on 
account of centena which follows. The common text has sexcenta. 
With regard to the employment of the terra sestertia^ consult Zumpt,' 
^ 873. — Facienti. Some editors regard this as a mere gloss ; incor- 
rectly, however, since the particle et shows that fadenti is needed. — 
Vestem. " Couch coverings." The reference is to the vestes stra- 
guUtj which were of splendid colors in the mansions of the ricb, and 
beantifully embreidered. (Consult Dict. Ant., s. v. Tapes.) — Non 
modo ad sumtum, &c. *• Such an income as that is a scanty one, 
not only for supporting his expenditures, but even for paying the 
interest (on the large suma which he owes)." The «^la*»* of indi- 
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viduals here alladed to were, in general, very deeply in debt, and*^ ' 
the payments made for interest often consamed a large portion of 
their income. — Detractis tunUUnu eupidUatis. " After the expenses 
(which I myself incar) for luxuries have been deducted.'* He al- 
lows here that he himself is somewhat under the influence of the 
errors of the day intbis respect, though in a far less degree than the 
other. Gompare ^ 50, at the commencement. — Supetai. ^* There 
is (always) something over and aboYe.'' 
^50. 
In hujus 9<tcuU erirare verser ? The reference is to the indulgence 
of a taste for expense even on the part of a man of comparatively 
fragal and economical ^bits. — HT. Maniliu». Cqmpare De Amieitia, 
iv., ^ 14. — Curios et Luscinos. " The Curii and Luscini," ». e., such 
men as Manius Curius Dentatus and C. Fabricius Luscinus, the 
two famous opponents of Pyrrhus. — In Carinis. " In the Carina." 
A quarter of Rome remarkable afterward for the splendid buildings 
with which it was adomed. It was contiguous to the forum ( Virg., 
JEn., viii., 369), and at the foot of the Esqufline Hill. (Liv., xxvi., 
10.) — In Labicano. " In the territory of Labicum." Supply agro. 
Labicum was a small town of Latium, near Tusculum, and not far 
from Rome. The modern tpwn of CoUmna is supposed to stand oa 
the ancient site. — Sed non eutimatione census^ &c. " The limit of a 
man's fortune, however, is determined not by the estimate of his 
property under the census, but by his table and his mode of life," 
t. e., we do not estimate the riches of a man by his income, but by 
the relation which that income bears to his expenses. 

^61. 

Non, esse eupidum, 6lc, « To have few desires is riches ; to be 
moderate in one^s expenditures is a source of revenue." Literally, 
" not to be fond of purchasing." — Rerum. " Of property." — Et areas 
quasdam. "And certain open tracts of country." Not all open 
tracts, but only particular ones.^ilftmflK quasi noceri potest. Be- 
cause such kind of property is least liable to be injured by tempests, 
&c. — Temporum. "Ofseasons." 

♦ 52. 

Proprium divitiarum. " The characteristic of true riches." — Quod 
est. ** What they already have." Supply illis. — Possessiones. 
Omitted in some early editions, but restored, very correctly, by Lal- 
lemand, Gemhard, and Orelli. They who leaVe out possessiones 
from the text, supply res from the previous sentence ; but this is 
too far off. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CLODIUS.* 

P. Clodius Pulcher was the yoangest son of Applus Claudius 
Pulcher, who in B.C. 83 marched with SuUa against Rome, and 
met his death near the city. (PltU.t VU. Sttl.j 29.) The form of 
the name Clodius was not peculiar to him ; it is occasionally found 
in the case of others of the gens {Orelliy Inscript., 579) ; and Clo- 
dius was himself sometimes caUed Claudius. {Dio Casa., xxxv., 
14.) He first makes his appearance in history in B.C. 70, serving 
with his brpther Appius under his brother-in-law, L. Lucullus, in 
Asia. Displeased at not being treated by Lucullus with the dis- 
tinction he had expected, he encouraged the soldiers to mutiny. 
He then lefl Lucullus, and betook himself to his other brother-in- 
law, Q. Marcius Rex, at that time proconsul in Cilicia, and was i||| 
trusted by him with the command of the fleet. He fell into the 
hands of the pirates, who, howeyer, dismissed him without ransom, 
through fear of Pompey. He next went to Antiochia, and joined 
the Syrians m making war against the Arabians. Here, again, he 
excited some of the soldiers to mutiny, and nearly lost his life. He 
now retumed to Rome, and made his first appearance in civil aflTairs 
in B.C. 65, by impeaching Catiline for extortion in his govemment 
of Africa. Catiline, however, bribed his accuser and judge, and 
escaped. 

In B.C. 64, Clodius accompanied the propreetor L. Muraena to 
Gallia Transalpina, where he resorted to the most nefarious meth- 
ods of procuriiig money. His avarice, or, the want to which his 
dissipation had reduced him, led him to have recourse to similar 
proceedings on his return to Rome. Asconius {in MiL, p. 50, Orell.) 
says that Cicero oflen charged him with having taken part in the 
conspiracy of Catiline ; but, with the exception of some probably 
exaggerated rhetorical allusions {De Harusp. Resp., 3 ; pro MiL, 
14), no intimation of the kind appears in Cicero, and Plutarch {Vit, 
Cic.y 29) says that on that occasion he took the side of the consul, 
and was still on good terms with him. 

1 andtKa Dict, Biogr., vol. i, p. m, 9eqq. 
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Toward the close of B.C. 62, Clodius was guilty of an act of sac- 
rilege which is especially memorable, as it gave rise to tbat deadly 
animosity between him and Cicero, which produced such important 
consequences to both and to Rome. The mysteries of the Bona 
Dea were this year celebrated in the house of Caesar. Clodius, who 
had an intrigue with Pompeia, Caesar's wife, entered the house, 
with the assistance of one of the attendants, disguised as a female 
musician. But while his guide was gone to apprize her mistress, 
Clodius was detected by his voice. The alarm was immediately 
given, but he made his escape by the aid of the damsel who had 
introduced him. He was already a candidate for tbe qusestorship, 
and was elected ; but in the beginning of B.C. 61, before he set out 
for his province, he was impeached for this ofience. The senate 
referred the matter to the pontifices, who declared it an act of im- 
piety. Under the direction of the senate a rogation was propqsed 
to the people, to the eflfect that Clodius should be tried by judices, 
selected by the praetor, who was to preside. The assembly, how- 
ever, was broken up without coming to a decision. The senate 
was at first dlsposed to persist in its original plan ; but aiterward, 
on the recommendation of Hortensius, the proposition of the tribune 
fufius Calenus was adopted, in accordance with whicb the judices 
were lo be selected from the three decuries. Cicero, who had hith- 
erto strenuously supported the senate, now relaxed in his exertions. 
Clodius attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero's evidence showed 
that he was with him in Rome only three hours^ before he pretended 
to have been at Interamna. Bribery and intimidation, however, 
secured him an acquittal, by a majority of thirty-one to twenty-five. 
Cicero, however, who had been irritated by some sarcastic allusions 
made by Clodius to his consulship, and by a verdict given in con- 
tradiction to his testimony, attacked Clodius and his partisans ia 
the senate with great vehemence. 

Soon afler his acquittal^ Clodius went to his province, Sicily, and 
intimated his design of becoming a candidate for the aedileship. On 
his return, however, he disclosed a difierent purpose.. Sager to re- 
venge himself on Cicero, that he might he armed with more formi- 
dable power, he purposed becoming a tribune of the plebs. For this 
it was necessary that he should be adopted into a plebeian family ; 
and a^ he was not in the power of his parent, the adoption had to 
take place by a vote of the people in the Comitia Curiata. Repeat- 
ed attempts were made by the trii)une C. Herennius to get this 
brought about. Cicero, who placed reliance on the friendship and 
support of Pompey, did not spare Ciodius, though he at times shows 
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that he bad misgivings as to the resalt. The triQmvirs bad not yet 
taken Clodius^s side ; and when he impeached L. Calpumius Piso 
for extortion, their influence procured the acquittal of the accused. 
Bq^ iu defending C. Antonius, Cicero provoked the triamviiB, and 
especiaUy Cesar ; and within three hours after the delivery of his 
speecb, Clodius became the adopted son of P. Fonteius. Tbe lex 
curiata for his adoption was proposed by Caesar, and Pompey pre- 
sided in the assembly. Tbe whole proceeding was irregular, as tbe 
sanction of the pontifices had not been obtained. Fonteius, more- 
over, was not twenty years old, and, conseqnently, much yoimger 
than Clodius, and was married, nor was there tbe smallest reason 
to sappose that his marriage would remain childless ; and, indeed, 
he was ailerward the father of several children. The rogation^ too;, 
was not made public three nundines before tbe comitia ; and it was 
passed, although Bibulus sent notice to Pompey that be was takiog 
the auspices. A report soon afler got abroad that Clodius was to 
be sent on an embassy to Tigranes, and tbat by his refusal ta go 
be had provoked the hostility of the triumvirs. Neither turned out 
to be true. Clodius was now actively endeavoring to secure his 
election to tbe tribuneship. Cicero was for a tijne amused with a 
report that his only design was to rescind the laws of Csesar. 
With tbe assistance of the latter Clodius succeeded in bis object, 
and entered upon his office in December, B.C. 69. 

Clodius did not immediately assail bis enemies. On tbelast day 
of the year, indeed, be prevented Bibulus, on laying down bis offlce, 
from addressing the peoj^e ; but bis first measures were a series of 
laws calculated to lay senate, equites, and people under obUgations 
to him. The first was a law for the gratuitous distribution of com 
once a montb to tbe poorer citizens. The next enacted tliat no 
magistrate should observe tbe heavens on comitial days, and that 
no veto sbould be allowed to binder tbe passing of a law. This en- 
actment was designed specially to aid him in the attack vntb wbicb 
be had threatened Cicero. The tbird was a law for tbe restoration ' 
of tbe old guilds Ti^icb had been abolisbed, and the creation of new 
ones, by wbich means he secured the support of a large number of 
organized bodies. A fourth law was intended to gratify those of 
a higher class, and provided that tbe censors sboold not expel from 
the senate, or infiict any mark of disgrace upon any one who bad 
not first been openly accused before them, and convicted of some. 
crime by their joint sentence. The consuls of the year he gained 
over to his interests by undertaking to secure to them the provinces 
whicb they iVished. Having thus prepared the way, be opened his 
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attack upon Cicero by propoBing a law to the efiect that whoever 
had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be interdicted from fire and water. Cicero here committed 
a fatal mistake. Instead of aasuming the bold front of conscious in- 
nocence, he at once took guilt unto himself, and, without awaiting 
the progress of events, changed his attire, and; assuming the garb 
of one accused, went round the forum soliciting the compassion of 
all whom he met. 

For a brief period public sympathy was awakened. A large num- 
ber of the senate and the equites appeared also in mouming, and 
the better portion of the citizens seemed resolved to espouse his 
cause. But all demonstrations of such feeling were promptlj' re- 
pressed by the new consuls, Piso and Gabinius, who from the first' 
displayed steady hostility, having been bought, as above stated, by 
the promises of Clodius. The rabble were infuriated by the inces- 
sant harangues of their tribune ; nothing was to be hoped from 
Crassus ; the good offices of Cesar had been already rejected ; and 
Pompey, the last and only safeguard, contrary to all expectations, 
and in violation of the most solemn engagements, kept aloof, and, 
from real or pretendfed fear of some outbreak, refused to interpose. 
Upon this, Cicero, giving way to despair, resolved to yield to the 
storm, and quitting Rome at the beginning of April, B.C. 58, went 
into exile. 

On the same day on which Cicero left the city Clodius procured 
the enactment of two laws, one to interdict Cicero from fire and 
water, because he had illegally put citizens to death and forged a 
decree of the senate ; the other, forbidding any one, on pain of the 
like penalty, to receive him. The interdict was, however, limited 
to the distance of four hundrod miles from Rome. Clodius added 
the clause, that no proposition should ever be made for reversing 
the decree till those whom Cicero had put to death should come to 
life again. The law was confirmed in the Comitia Tributa, and en- 
graven on brass. On the same day, the eonsuls Gabinius and Piso 
had the provinces of Syria and Macedonia assigned to them, witb 
extraordinary powers. Clodius next rid himself of M. Cato, who, 
by a decree passed on his motion, was sent with the powers of 
prsetor to take possession of the Island of Cyprus, with the trodsure 
of its king, Ptolemy, and to restore some Byzantine exiles. In the 
former nefarious proceeding, Clodius seems to have taken as a pre- 
text the will of Ptolemy Alexander I., the uncle of the Cyprian king, 
who, as the Romans pretended, had made over to them his kingdom. 

Immediately afler the banishment of Cicero, Clodius set fire to 
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hia house oq the Palatine, and destroyed his viilas at Tusculum and 
Formiffi. The greater part of the property carried off from them 
was divided between the two consuls. The groond on which the 
Palatine house stood, witl^ such of the property as still remained, 
was put up to auction. Clodius wished to hecome the purchaser 
of it, and, not liking to bid himself, got a needy fellow named Scato 
to bid for him. He wished to erect on the Palatine a palace of sur- 
passing size and magnificence. A short time before this, he had 
purchased the house of Q. Seius Postumus, afler poisoniog the 
owner, who had refused to sell it. This it was his intention to 
unite with another house which he already had there. He pulled 
down the ^ortico of Catulus, which adjoined Cicei\>'s grounds, and 
ereeted another in its place with his own name inscribed on it. To 
alienate Cicero*s property irretrievably, he dedicated it to the god- 
dess Libertas, and a small portion of the site of the dwelling, with 
part of the ground on which the portico of Catulus had stood, was' 
occupied by a chapel to the goddess.' For the image of the goddess 
he made use of the statue of a Tanagrean hetaera, which his brother 
Appius had brought from Greece. To maintain the armed bands 
whom he employed, Clodius required large sums of money ; bnt 
this he did not find much difficuity in procuring : for with the pop- 
ulace he was all-powerful, and his influence made his favor worth 
purchasing. He went so far as to offend Pompey by aiding the 
escape of Tigranes, son of the king of Armenia, whom Pompey had 
brought a prisoner to Rome. In this instance his s^rices were 
purchased. Pompey, howeyer, did not feel himselif strong enough 
to resent the insult. Clodius soon assailed him more openly. The 
consul Gabinius sided with Pompey. Frequent conflicts took place 
between the armed band of the tribune and the consul, in one of 
which Gabinius himself was wounded and his fasces broken. CIo- 
dius and the tribune Ninniud went through the farce of dedicating 
to the gods/the one the property of Gabinius, the other that of Clo- 
dius. An attempt was made by Clodius, through ofie of his slayes, 
upon the life of Pompey, who now withdrew to his own house, and 
kept there as long as his enemy was in ofllce. Clodius stationed a 
body of men, under his freedman Damis, to watch him, and the 
priBtor Flavius was repulsed in an attempt to drive them off. 

The attempts made before the end of this year to procure the re- 
call of Cicero proved abortive. Next year, B.C. 57, Clodius, pos- 
sessing no longer tribunitial power, was obliged to depend on his 
armed bands for preventing the people from passing a decree to re- 
call Cicero. On the 25th of January, when a rogation to that effect 
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was brought forward by the tribune Fabricius, Clodius appeared 
with an aYmed bodjr of Blaves and gladiators ; Fabricius bad also 
brought armed men to support him, and a bloody fight enaued^ In 
whicb the party of Fabricius was worated. Soon afterward, Clo- 
dius with his men fell upon another of his opponents, the tribune 
Sextius, who nearly lost his life in the fray. Ue attacked the house 
of Milo, another of the tribunes, and threatened his Ufe whenever 
he appeared. He set fire to the Temple of the Nymphs, for the 
purpose of destroying the censorial records ; interrupted the Apol- 
linarian games, which were being celebrated by the pFctor, L. C»- 
cilius, and besieged him in his house. Milo made aa unsuccessfol 
attempt to bring Clodius to trial for his acts of riolence, and, find- 
ing his endeavors unsuccessful, resolved to repel force by force. 
Accordingly, be eollected an armed band of slaves and gladiators, 
and freqoent eontests took place in the streets between the oppos- 
ing parties. 

When the senate came to a resolution to propose to the comitia 
a decree for the restoration of Cicero, Clodius was the only one who 
opposed it ; and when, on the fourth of Augost, it was brought be- 
fore the people, Clodius spoke against it^ but could do nothing more ; 
for Milo and the otherfriends of Cicero had brougbt to the plaoe of 
meeting a force sofficiently powerfol to deter him from attempting 
any violence, and the decree was passed. Clodius, however, was 
not stopped in his career of violence. On the occasron of the dearth 
which ensued immediately after Cicero's recall, the blame of which 
Clodius endeavored to throw on him, he excited a disturbance ; and 
when, by the adviee of Cicero, Pompey was investeJl with extraor- 
dinary powers to superintend the supplies, Clodius charged the 
former with betrayiffg the senate. 

The decree by which Cicero was recailed provided also for the ^ 
restitution of his property. Some difficulty, however, remained 
with respect to the house on the Palatine, tbe site of which had 
been consecrated by Clodius to the servioe of religion. The matter 
was referred to the doUege of pontifices, but was not decided till 
the end of September, when Cicero defended his right before them. 
The pontifices retumed an answer sufficient to satisfy all religious 
scruples, though Clodius chose to take it as favorable to himself, 
and the senate decreed the restoration of the site, and the payment 
of a sum of money to Cicero for rebuilding his house. When the 
woikmen began their operations in November, Clodius attacked and 
drove them ofi; pulled down the portico of Catulus, which had been 
nearly rebuilt, and set fire to the house of Q. Cieero. Shortly after- 
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vrard, he assaulted Cicero bimself, and compelled him to take refuge 
in a neighboring house. Next day he attacked the house of Milo, 
situated on the eminence called Germalus, but was driven oflf by Q. 
Ffaccus. When Marcellinus propoaed in the senate that Clodius 
should be brought to justice, the friends of the latter protracted the 
disciission, so that no decision was made. 
, Clodius was at this time a candidate for the aedileship, that, if 
successful, h^ might be screened from prosecution ; and threatened 
the city with fire and sword if an assembly were not held for his 
election. Marcellinus proposed that the senate sbould decree that 
no election take place till Clodius had been brought to trial. Milo 
declared that he would prevent the consul Metellus firom holding 
the comitia. Accordingly, whenever Metellus attempted to hold an 
assembly, he posted himself with a strong body of armed men on 
the place of meeting, and stopped the proceedings by giving notice 
that he was observing the auspices. In the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, however, when Milo was no longer in office, Clodius was 
elected without opposition ; for, notwithstanding his oiltrageous 
violence, as it was evident that his chief object was not power, but 
revenge, he was supported and connived at by several, who found 
his proceedings calculated to further their views. The optimates 
rejoiced to see him insult and humble the triumvir Pompey, andthe 
latter to find that he was sufficiently powerful to make the senate 
afraid of him. Cicero had many foes and rivals, wbo openly or se- 
cretly encouraged so active an enemy of the object of their envy 
and dislike; while the disturbances which his proceedings oeca- 
sioned in the city were exaetly adapted to further Cesar^s designs. 
Clodius, alnflost immediately afler his election, impeached Milo for 
public violence. Mik) appeared on the second of Febriiary to an- 
8wer the accusation, and the day passed without disturbance. ■ The 
next hearing was fixed for the ninth, and when Pompey stood up to 
defend him, Clodius^s party attempted to put him down by raising 
a tumult. Milo'8 party acted in ^ similar manner when Clodius 
spoke. A fray ensued, and the judicial proceedings were stopped 
for that day. The matter was put oflT, by several adjournments, to 
the beginning of May, from whicb time we hear nothing more of it. 
In April, Clodius celebrated the Megalesian games, and admitted 
such a number of slaves that the free citizens were unable to find 
room. Shortly afler this, the senate consulted the haruspices on 
some prodigies which had happened near Rome. They replied, 
tbat, among other things which had provoked the anger of tbe gods, 
was the desecration of saered places. Clodius interpreted this as 
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referring to the restoration of Gicero'8 house, and made it a handlc 
for a fresh attack upon him. Cicero replied in tbe speech De Ha- 
rusjficum Respoiui*. By this time, Pompey and Clodius had found 
it convenient to make common cause with each other. A fresh 
attack, which Clodias soon after made on Cicero^s house, was re- 
pulsed by MUo. With tbe assistance of the latter, also, Cicero, 
aft^ being once foiled in his attempt by Clodius and his brother, 
ftucceeded, during the abeence of Clodius, in carrying ofi* from the 
Capitol the tablets on which the laws of tbe latter were engraved. 
iClodius actively supported Pompey and Crassus when they be- 
came candidates for the consulship, to which they were elected in 
the beginning of B.C. 65, and nearly lost his life in doing so. He 
appears to have been, in a great measure, led by the hope of being 
appointed on an embassy to Asia, which would give him the oppor- 
tunity of recruiting his almost exhausted pecuniary resources, and 
getting from Brogitarus, and some others whom he had assisted, the 
rewards they had promised him for his services. It appears, how- 
ever, that he remained in Rome. We hear nothing more of him 
this year. In B.C. 54, we find him prosecuting the ex-tribune Pro- 
cilius, who, among other acts of violence, was charged with mur- 
der ; and, soon alter, we find Clodius and Cicero, with four oithers, 
appearing to defend M. JEmilius Scaurus. Tet it appears that 
Cicero still regarded him with the greatest apprehension. iCic.^ ad 
Att.y iv., 16 ; ad Q. Fr., ii., 15, h. ; iii., 1, 4.) 

In B.C. 53, Clodius was a candidate for the pretorship, and Milo 
for the consulship. Each strove to hinder the election of the other. 
They coUected armed bands of slaves and gladiators, and the streets 
of Rome became the scene of fresh tumults and frays, in one of 
which Cicero himself was endangered. When the consuls endeav- 
orgd to hold the comitia, Clodius fell upon them with his band, and 
one of them, Cn. Domitius, was wounded. The senate met to de- 
liberate. Clodius spoke, and attacked Cicero and Milo, touching, 
among other things, upon the amount of debt with which the latter 
was bnrdened. Cicero replied in the speech De JEre Alieno Milonis. 
, The contest, however, was soon after brought to a sudden and vio- 
lent end. On the twentieth of January, B.C. 52, Milo set out on a 
joumey to Lanuvium. Near Bovillse he met Clodius, who was re- 
turning to Rome after visiting some of his property. Both were 
accompanied by armed foUowers, but MiIo's party was the stronger. 
The two antagonists had passed each other without disturbance ; 
but two of the gladiators in the rear of Milo's troop picked a quarrel 
with some of the foUowers of Clodius, who immediately turned 
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round and rode up to the scene of dispute, when he was wounded 
jn the shoulder by one of the gladiators. The fray now became 
general. The party of Clodius were put to flight, and betook them- 
selves, with their leader, to a house near Bovillae. Milo ordered 
his men to attack the house. Several of Clodius's men were slain, 
and he himself dragged out and dispatched. The body was left 
Jying on the road, till a senator, named Sextus Tedius, found it, 
and conveyed it to Rome. Here it was exposed to tfae view of the 
populace, who crowded to see it. Next day it was carried naked to 
tbe forum, and again exposed to view before the rostra. The mob, 
enraged by the spectacle, and by the inflammatoiy speeches of the 
tribunes Munatius Plancus and Q. Pompeius Rufus, headed by Sex- 
tus Clodius, carried the corpse into the Curia Hostilia, made a iii- 
neral pile of the benches, tables, and writings, and bumed the body 
on the spot. Not only the senate-house, but the Porcian Basilica, 
erected by Cato the Censor, and other adjoining buildings, were re- 
duced to ashes. 

Clodius was twice married, first to Pinaria and afterward to Fnl- 
via. He leil a son, Publins, and a daughter. He inherited no 
property from his father. Besides what he obtaiiied by less honest 
laeans, he received some moneys by legacies, and by letting one of 
his houses on the Palatine. He also received a considerable dowry 
with his wife Fulvia. He was the owner of two houses on the 
Palatine Hill, an estate near Alba, and considerable possessions in 
Etruria, near Lake Prelius. His personal appearance was efiemi- 
nate, and neither handsome nor commanding. Tbat he wasa man 
of great energy and ability there can be little question ; still less « 
that his c^baracter was of the most profligate kind. Cicero himself 
admits that he possessed considerable eloquence. 

The chief ancient sources for the life of Clodius are the speeches 
of Cicero pro Calioy pro Sextioj pro MHoney pro Domo sua, De Harus- 
picum RespoTisist in Pisonemf and in Clodium et Curionemy and his 
Letters to Atticus and his brother Qulntus ; PIutarch'8 Xives of 
Lucullus, Pompey, Cicero, and Csesar ; and Dio Cassius. Of mod- 
em writers, Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, has touched upon the 
leading points of Clodius^s histoiy ; but the best and fullest account 
has been ^iven in Dmmann's Geschichte Romsy vol. ii., p. 199-370. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CRASSUS.» 

• M. LicimiTs Crasbus Divss was the younger son of P. Licinius 
CraBsos Dives, who was consul B.C. 97. The date of hia birth is 
4iot precisely recorded, but it is probable that he was bom about the 
year B.C. 116, for Plutarch states that he was younger than Pom- 
pey XVit. Cr^9.j 6), and that he was more than sixty years old when 
he departed (in the year B.C. 55) to make war against the Par- 
thians. {Ib., 17.) 

In the year B.C. 87, when fais father and brother snfiered death 
for their resistance to Marius and Cinna, he was not considered of 
sufficient importance to be involved in the same doom ; but he was 
lolosely watched, and, after some time, he thought it prudent to 
make his escape to Spain, which he had visited some years before, 
when his father had the command in that country. How he con- 
cealed himself in a cavern near the sea, upon the estate of Vibius 
Paciaecus, and how he passed his days in this strange retreat, is 
related in detail by the lively and amusing pen of Plutarch. After 
a retirement of eight months, the death of Cinna (B.C. 84) relieved 
him from his volontary confinement. He put himseU* at the head 
of a needy rabble, for whose sostenance he provided by marauding^ 
^eursions, and, with twenty-five hundred men, made his way to 
Malaca. Thence, seizing the vessels in the port, he set sail for 
Africa, where he met Q. Metellus Pius, who had escaped from the 
party of Marius. He soon quarreled with Metellus, and did not re- 
main long in Africa ; for when SuUa (B.C. 83) landed in Italy, 
Crassus proceeded to join that victorious general. 

He was now brought into competition with Pompey, who alsp 
served under Sulla. The mind of Crassus was of an essentially 
▼ulgar type. He was noted for envy, but his envy was low and 
eaviling ; it was not energetic enough to be cruel and revengefiil, 
even when successful ; and it was so far under the control of pusil- 
lanimity ahd self-interest, as to abstain from the open opposition of 
manly hatred. It was with such feelings that Crassus regarded 
Pompey ; and SuUa played ofF ihe rivals against each other. He 

1 «»»»*♦* Hict. Biogr., voL U p. 874, ngq. 
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Qnderfttood his tools. He gratified Pompey bj external marks of 
hofior, and Crassus with gold. The ruling passion of Crassus was 
avarice ; and, to repair and increase the fortunes of his family, ha 
was willing to submit to servile dependence, to encounter any riski 
and undergo any hardship. He undertook a service of considerabls 
dangei in levying troops for SuUa among the Marsi, and he after- 
ward (B.C. 83) distinguished hiraself in a successfol campaign in 
Umbria. He was personaHy brave, and by fighting against the 
remains of the Marian faction he was avenging the wrong^ of his 
faouse. Sulla put him in mind of this, and rewarded him by dona> 
tions of confiscated property, or by allowing him to purchase, at aa 
almost Bominal value, the estates of those that were proscribed. 
Crassus was reported to have, sought for gain by dishonest means. 
He was accused of unduly appropriating the booty taken at Tuder, 
an Umbrihn colony not far from the Tiber, and of placing, without 
authority, a name in the proscribed lists, in order that he might suo* 
ceed to an inheritance. 

The desire of wealth which absorbed Crassus was neither the 
self-sufficing love of possession, which enables the miser to despise 
the hiss of the people while he contemplates the coin in his chest ; 
aor did it spring fVom that voluptuousness which made LucuUus 
value the means of material enjoyment ; nor from that lofty ambition 
which made SuUa and Cssar look upon gold as a mere instrument 
of empire. Crassus sought wealth because he loved the reputation 
of being rich, liked to have the power of purchasing volgar popo- 
larity, and prized the kind of influence whieh the capitalist acquires 
over the debtor, and over the man who wants to borrow or hopea 
to profit. To these objects the administration of civil afi&irs and 
warlike command were, in his view, subordinate. H* possessed 
very great abiUty, and steady industry in obtaining what he desired, 
and soon began to justify his hereditary sumame Dives. He ez- 
tended his influence by acting as an advocate before the oourts, by 
giving advice in domestic aflTairs, by canvassing for votes in favor 
of his friends, and by lending money. At one time of his life there 
was scarcely a senator who was not under some private obligatioB 
to him. He was afiable in his demeanor to the common people, 
taking them by the hand and addressing them by name. Rich lega* 
cies and inheritances rewarded his assiduity and complaisance to 
the old and wealihy. He was a keen and sagacious speculator. 
He bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to increase their value, 
bad them instructed in lucrative arts, and sometimes assisted per* 
•onally in their education. Order and economy reigntd in hts 

N 
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boosehol^. He warked silver mines, cultivated forms, aad Imilt 
houses, which he let at high rents. He took advantage of tbe dis- 
tresses and dangers of others to make cheap purchases. Was there 
a fire io the city, Crassos might be seen among the throng, bargain- 
ing for the houses that were buming or in danger of being burned. 
. From sttch pursuits Crassus was called to action by that senrile 
war, wbich sprang from and indicated the deplorable state of domes- 
tic life in Italy, and was signalized by the romantic adventures and 
reverses of the danng, but ill-fat^ Spartacus. Spartacus had for 
many months successfuUy resisted the gener^s who had been sent 
to oppose him. A rcToIt so really dangerous had begun to create 
stlarm, and no confideoce was placed in the mUitary talents of the 
consuls for the year B.C. 71, who regularly, according to a still pre- 
vailing custom, would have divided between them the command of 
the army. But the occasion called for more experienced leaders, 
and, in the absence of Pompey, who was fighting in Spain, the com- 
mand of six legions and of the troops already in the field was given 
to Crassus, who was created prstor. After several engagements, 
fought with various success, Crassus at length brought the rebel 
ehief to a decisive battle in Lucania. Spartacus was slain, with 
twelve thousand three hundred (P/u/., Vit. Pomp., 21), or, according 
to Livy {EpiL,*97)f sixty thousand of his followers; and, of tbe 
•laves that were taken prisoners, six thousand were crucified along 
the road between Rome and Capua. Crassus had hastened oper- 
ations in order to «nticipate the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, 
might reap the eredit, without having shared the dangers of the 
campaign. His fears were in some degree verified ; for Pompey 
came in time to cut oflf five thousand fugitives, and wrote to the 
senate, " Crassus, indeed, has defeated the enemy, but I have ex- 
tirpated the war by the roots." Though the victory of Crassus was 
of great importance, yet, as being achieved over slaves, it was^not 
thought worthy of a triumph ; but Crassus was honored with an 
ovation, and allowed the distinction of wearing a triumphal crown 
of bay {launu), instead of the myrtle, which was appropriate to an 
ovation. 

Crassus now aspired to the consulship, and was not above apply- 
ing for assistance io his rival Pompey, who had also announced 
himself a candidate. Pompey assuined with pleasure the part of 
protector, and declared to the people that he should consider his 
own election valueless unless it were accompanied with that of 
Crassus. Both were elected (B.C. 70). Already had Pompey be- 
come a favorite of the people, and already begun to incur the dis- 
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tnist of the optimates, while Gaesar eQdeavored to inereaae the 
estrangement by promoting a union between Pompey and CrassuB 
in popular measares. With |heir united support the lez Auielia 
was carried, by which the judices were selected from the populus 
(represented by the tribuni eerarii) and equites as well as the sen- 
ate, ^ereas tiie senate had possessed the judicia exclusiyely dur- 
ing the preceding twelve years, by the lez Comelia of Sulla. The 
jealousy of Crassus, however, prevented any cordiality of senti- 
ment, or general unity of action. He saW himself overborne by the 
Buperior authority of his colleague. To gain favor, he entertained 
the populace at a banquet of ten thousand tables, and distributed 
com enougl^ to supply the family of every citizen for three months ; 
but all this was insufficient to outweigh the superior personal con- 
aideration of Pompey. The coolness between the consuls became 
a matter of public observation, and,'on the last day of the year, the 
knight C. Aurelius (probably at the instigation of Cesar) mounted 
the tribune, and announced to the assembled multitude that Jupiter, 
who had a[^ared to him in a dream the night before, invited the 
consuls to be reconciled before they left office. Pompey remained 
eoM and inflexible, but Crassus took the first step by offering his 
hand to his rival, in the midst of general acclamations. The recon- 
ciliation, however, was hollow, for the jealousy of Crassus contin- 
oed. He privily opposed the Gabinian rogation, which commission- 
ed Pompey to clear the sea of pirates ; and Cicero's support of the 
H anilian law, which conferred the command against Mithradatea 
Qpon Pompey, rankled in the mind of CrassuB. When Pompey re- 
turned victohous, Crassus, from timidity or disgust, retired for a 
time from Rome. 

In the year B.C. 65, Crassus was censor with Q. Catulus, the 
firm Bupporter of the senate ; but the censors, in consequence of 
their political discordance, passed the period of their office without 
holding a census or a muster of the equites. In the foUowing year 
CrasBUS failed in his wish to obtain the rich province of Egypt. 

Crassus was suspected by some, probably without sufficient rea- 
son, of being privy tp the first conspiracy of Catiline ; and again, in 
the year B.C. 63, L. Tarquinius, when he was arrested on his way 
to Catiline, affirmed that he was sent by Crassus, with a message 
inviting Catiline to come with speed to the rescue of his friends at 
Rome ; but the senate denounced the testimony of Tarquinius as a 
calumny, and CrassuB himself attributed the charge to the suborna- 
tion of Ciceio. (SaU., B. C, 48.) The interests of Crassus were 
opposed to the BuccesB of the conspiracy ; for it would have require^ 
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m man of 1i%h9r crdtac 16 Mize aDd retain tbe 4ielm in the confaeiom 
tbat would haye eneued. 

In the whole intercourae between CraBsus and Cicero may be 
obserred a real coldness, with occasional altemations of afiected 
friendship. Jn his intercoarse with othersy Crassus was equally un- 
Bteady in his likings and enmities. They were, in fact, not deeply 
seated, and, without the practice of mnch hypocrisy, could be as- 
sttmed or withdrawn, as temporaiy expediency might suggest. It 
was from motives of eelf-interest, without actual community of feel- 
ing or purpose, that the so-called triumvirate was formed between 
C»sar, Pompey, and Crassua. Each hoped to gain the first place 
for himself by using the others for his purpoees, though there can 
be no doubt that the confederacy was reaily most profitable to 
Ceesar, and that, of the three, Crassus would have been the least 
able tb rule alone. Cesar had already found Crassus a convenient 
friend; for in B.C. 61, when Cesar was about to proceed to hia 
pTovince in Further SpaiUi Crassus became secnrity for his debts to 
a large amount. It may, at first view, excite surprise, that a person 
of so little independent greatness as Crassus should have occupied 
the position that he filled, and that men of wider capacity shouid 
- have entered into a compact to share with him the honors and prof- 
its of tfae commonwesdth. But the fact is to be accounted for by 
tonsidering Itiat the character of Crassus represented, in manj 
pointB, a large portion of tfae public. While the young, the danng^ 
and the ambitious, the needy, the^revolutionary, and the democratic, 
adhered to Oaeaar-— wiale the aristocracy, the party of the old con- 
atitution, those who ail^cted ihB reputation of liigh principle and 
steady virtue, looked with greater favor upon Pompey— there was 
a considerabie mass of plain, moderate, practical men, who saw 
much that they l&ed in Crassas. Independently of the actual ia- 
fiuence which fae acquired by tbe means we have explained, he had 
the sympathy of those who, without being noble, were jealous of 
the nobility, and wete rich, or wefe oecupied in making money. 
They sympathixed with him because the Ibve of gain was a strong 
trait in the Roman character, and they saw that his unequivocal 
sttccesB !h hiB punuit waa a proof of at least one unquestionable 
talent— a talent of the toost universal practical utility. He was not 
Without literary acquir^ent^ for, nnder the teaching of the Peii- 
patetic Alexander, he had gBitfed a moderate proficiency in history 
and philosophy. There was no profligacy in his private conduct te 
Bhock decent and respectaUe mediocrity. He was not above ordi- 
nary comprefaension. The many could appreciate a worldly and 
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Yulgar-minded, but Mft xnan, whose principles sat loosely but < 
venieotly upon him ; who was not likely to innorate ra8hly,.to dax- 
zle by eccentric brillianey, or to put to sharoe by an overstrained 
rigidity of virtue. Thua, it was more prudent to combine witk 
Craasus as an ally, than to incur the opposition of his party, and to 
risk the counter-infldence of an enormous fortune which made the 
name of Crassus proverbial for wealth. Pliny (Ji, N., xzxiii., 47) 
valoes his estates in the country alone at two hundred miliiona 
of sesterces. He might have maintained no despicable army at 
his own cost. Without the means of doing this, he thougfat that 
no one desenred to be called rich. In other less stirring times he 
might have lired and died without leaving in history any marked 
traces of his existence ; but in the period of transttion and commo- 
tion which preceded the fall of the republic, such elements of power 
as he possessed conld scarcely remain neglected and quiescent. 

It was part of the triumviral contract — renewed at an interview 
between the parties in Luca— that Pompey and Crassus should be 
a second time eonsuls together, should share the armies and prov- 
inces of the ensuing year, and should exert their infloence to s^ 
cure tbe prolongation for fiye years of C«sar*s command in GauL 
Notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, backed by fiU the authority of Cato of Utica (who was forced, 
on the day of election, to leave the Campus Martius, with bia 
followers, afler a scene of serioiis riot and uproar), both Pompey 
and Crassus were elected codsuIs, B.C. 65. A law was paased, at 
the rogation of the tribune C. Trebonius, by which Syria and tiie 
two Spains, with the right of peace and war, were assigned to the 
oonsuls for five years ; while the Gauls and Illyricnm were handed 
over to Cesar for a similar period. In the distribution of the eon- 
Bular provinces, Crassus took Syria. 

Crassus was anxious to distinguish himtfelf in war. Pompey, he 
aaw, had subjugated the piratea and Mithradates ; Csesar had con- 
quered Gaul, and was marching his army victoriously to Geimany 
and Britain. Mortified at anccesses which made him feel hia infe- 
riority to both, he chose rather to enter upon an undertaking for 
which he had no genius, than to oontinue the porsuit of wealth and 
influence at home. Armed by the lex Trebonia with power to 
make war, be determined to exercise his authority by attacking the 
Parthians. This was a stretch and perversion of the law, for tbe 
Parthians were not expressly named in the lex Trebonia ; and the 
senate, who constitutionally were the proper arbiters of peace and 
war, refused to sanction hostilities by their decree. Indeed, there 
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was not the slightest pretext for hostilities ; and nothing could be 
more flagrantly unjust than the determination of Crasaus. It was 
in express violation of treaties ; for in the year B.C. 92, Sulla bad 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Parthians, and the treaty had 
been renewed by Pompey with their king, Phraates. The Romans 
were not very scrupulous in their career of conquest, and they oflen 
' fought from motives of gain or ambition ; but their ostensible rea- 
Bons generally bore some show of plausibility, and a total disregard 
of form was offensive to a people who were accustomed, in their 
intemational dealings, to obsenre certain legal and religious tech- 
Dicalities. It was not surprising, therefore, that, apart from polit- 
ical considerations, the feelings of (Sbmmon justice should excite a 
Btrong repugnance to the plans of Crassus^ who, having gained his 
immediate object in obtaining Syria as his province, breke out into 
a display of childish vanity and boastfulness, which were alien from 
his usual demeanor. C. Ateius Capito, the tribune, ordered his 
officer to arrest Crassus, but was obliged to release him by the in- 
tercession of his colleagues. However, he ran on to the gate of 
the city to intercept the consul, who was anxious without delay to 
proceed to his destination, and resolved to set out at once, without 
waiting for the termination of his year of office. Posted at the gate, 
Ateius kindled a fire, and with certain fumigations, and iibations» 
and invocations of strange and terrible deities, mingled the most 
awful curses and imprecations against Crassus. Tbis was done in 
pursuance of an ancient Roman rite, which was nerer solemnized 
on light grounds ; for, while it was believed to be fatal to the per- 
son devoted, it was also thought to bring calamity upon the person 
who devoted another. But Crassos was not deterred. He pro- 
ceeded on his way to Brundisium. The evil omen daunted the 
army, and seems to have occasioned an unusual attention to disas- 
trous auguries and forebodings ; for Plutarch is oopious in his ao- 
count of tokens ofmisfortune in ahnost eyery stage of the expe- 
dition. 

The ro!}te of Crassus lay thnQugh Macedonia, Thrace, the Hel- 
lespont, Galatia, and the northem part of Syria to Mesopotamia. 
Throughout the whole campaign he exhibited so much improdence, 
and such a complete neglect of tbe first principles of the military 
art, that premature age may be thought to have impaired his facul- 
ties, thongh he was now but little more than sixty years old. He 
was deaf, and looked older than he reaUy was. The aged Deiota- 
rus, whom he met in Galatia, rallied him on his coming laie inUy 
tbe field. He was accompanied by some able men, especially the 
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quaestbi C Cassius Longinus (afterward one o( Caesar^s murderers) 
and the legate OctaTias ; but he did not profit by their adrice. He 
was quite uninfonned as to the character and resources of the ene- 
my he wks going to attack; fancied that he should have an easy 
conquest over unwarlike people ; that countless treasures lay before 
him, and that it would be a matter of no difficulty to outstrip the 
glory of his predecessors, Scipio, Lucullus, Pompey, and push on 
his army to Bactria and India. ' He did not attempt to take advant- 
age of the intestine dissensions in Parthia ; did not form any cord« 
ial union with the Armenians and otber tribes who were hostile to 
the Parthians» and did not obtain correct informationas to the posi- 
tion ,of the enemy^s force and the nature of the countiy. On the 
oontrary, he listened to flatterers ; he suffered himself to be grossly 
deceived and misled, and he alienated, by ill-treatment and inso- 
lence, those who might have been useful and were disposed to be 
friendly. After crossing the Eupbrates, and taking Zenodotium, in 
Mesopotamia (« sncoess on which he prided himself as if it were a 
great exploit), he did not foUow up the attaok upon Parthia, but 
gave time to the enemy to assemble his forces, and concert his plans 
and choose his ground. He was advised by Cassius to keep the 
banks of the Euphrates, to make himself master of Seleucia (which 
was situate on a canal connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris), 
and to take Babylon, since both these cities were always at enmity 
with the Parthians. He chose, however, after leaving seven thou- 
sand infantry and one thousand 'cavalry in garrison in Mesopotamia» 
to recross the Euphrates with the restof liis forces, and to pass the 
winter in Northem Syria. In Syria he behaved more like a rev- 
enue officer tlian a general. He omitted to muster and exercise 
the troops, or to review the armor and military stores. It is true 
th^t he ordered the neighboring tribes and chieflains to iurnish re- 
cTuits and bring supplies, but these requisitions he willingly com- 
muted for money. Nor was his cupidity satisfied by such gains. 
At Hierapolis there was a wealthy temple, dedicated to the Syrian 
goddess, Derceto or Atargatis (tfae Ashtaroth of Scripture), who pre- 
sided over the elements of nature and the productive seeds of 
tbings. {Plin., H. N., ▼., 19 ; Strab., xvi., infin.) This temple he 
plundered of its treasures, which it took several days to examine 
and weigh. One of the ill omens mentioned by Plutarch occurred 
here. Crassus had a Bon,'Publius, who had lately arrived fVom 
Italy, with one thonsand Gallic cavalry, to join his father's anny. 
The son, on going out of the temple, stumbled on the threshold, aod 
the father, who was foUowing, feU over him. Josephus {Ani.t xiv.. 
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V ; BeU. Jui.^ u, 8) giyaa a circumstantial aeooant of th« pfaiiidflr 
of the Temple at Jernaalem by Qrassus ; but the narratiye is not fie« 
from snepicion, for Jeraaalem lay entirely ont of the route of Cras* 
iua, and waa at a distance of betweeu four hundred and five hund* 
red Homan milea fipom the winter-quarters of the army ; and we 
believe tbat ao historian but Joaephus mentiona the occurrence, if 
we exoept the author of the Latin work <*D« Bello Juiaieo" (i., 21), 
which ia little more tban aa enlarged translation of Josepliufl» and 
pflflsefl onder the name of Hegesippue. To tiie DiTine judgment 
liMr hts sacrilege on tbis oecasion, Jk. Prideaux (Connution, pait 3) 
attributes the subeequent infatuation of Crassua. Aocording to thifl 
aecount, £leazar» tieasurer of the Temple, bad» for security» put a 
bar of gold» of tbe weight of three bundred Hebrew mine, into.a hol^ 
lowed beam, and to this beam was attached the yeil wbich separa- 
ted the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. Perceiving that Craa- 
flus intended to plunder tbe Temple, Eleazar endeaTored to oom* 
pound with him, by giving him the bar of gold on condition tbat ha 
would spare tbe other treasures. This Crassus promised with an 
oath ; but had no eooner receiyed the gold, than he seised not oni^ 
two tbousand talents in money, wbich Pompey bad left untouched» 
but eyery thing else that he thought worth canrying away, to tbe 
valuo of eight tbousand talents more. 

Qrodes (Arsaces XIV.), the king of Parthia, was himaelf eagagfld, 
witb part of bis army, ia an inyasion of Armenia ; but he dispateh» 
ed Suienas, the most iUuBtrious of hia nobles, and a yonng, acoom«^ 
plished general, into Mesopotamia with tbe rest of bis forcea, to hold 
Cr^sus in check. Befoie proceeding to hostiUties, he sent am« 
bassadors to Crasflus, to aay that, if the Roman general made war 
by the authority of tbe senate, the war could only terminate by the 
destruction of one or other of the parties ; but if at the prompting 
of his own desire, tbe king would take compassion on his old agcit 
and allow him to withdraw his troope in saiety. Crassufl replied 
that be would give his answer at Seleucia. " Sooner," said the 
ambassador, Vagises, *<shaU hair grow on the palm of this hand 
tban tby eyes behold Seleueia." Artayasdes, tbe king of Armoiia, 
requested Crassus to join bim in Armenja, in order that they migfaft 
oppose Orodes with their united forces^, he pointed out to the Ro- 
man general that, Aimenia being a mouatainous eonntiy, the cav- 
alry, of which the Parthian army was ahnost eBtirely eompofled, 
would. there be useless ; and he promiaed to take cars that in Ar« 
menia the Romaii army ^ould be' flnpplied witb flH neeessflrifls. 
In Mesopotamia, ob the oth^ hand, the Romans wovld be expooed 
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to extrenie danger on-ibeir mareh tbroiigli •iMidy deaerte, whers 
they would be unable to procure water and piOTiaiona. Craaaua, 
howeyer, determinad to marcb througb Meaopotamia, aad engaged 
Aitayaades to sup]^ bim with auxiliaiy troopa ; but the king aeTOf 
aeat tbe promiaed forcea, excuaing himself on the ground tbat they 
wlare neceaaary fox hie own defence againat Orodea. 

Craaaua, in parsuing the iraprudent course which he deteiminad 
npon» wa9 mialed by a crafty Arabian chieitain, caUed, by Plutareh, 
Ariamnee ; by otherg, Augarua, or Abgarua, or Acbarua. Thia 
Arab had fonnerly aenred under Porapey, and waa well kaown t^ 
many in tha aimy of Craaaua, for whioh reason be waa setoeted by 
^urenaa tp betray the Romana. He ofiered himeelf aa a guide \q 
(xmduct them, by the ahorteat way, to the enemy. He told the ^a* 
ixian genera) tbat tbe Parthiana dmrat not atand before him'; tha^ 
fialeaa he made baste they would eaoapa frem hims aad rob him of, 
ihe firuita of viotory. Caaaius, the legate, aiispeoted Ariamnea of 
Ireaoheiy, and wamed Crasaua, inatead of ibllowmg him, to retjjrfi 
to the mountaine ; but Crassus, deceived by his fair words and feol* 
ed by his flatteiy, was led by him to the open plains of Mesopotar 
nia. Ariamnes, hayiog accompUahed his object, aeised a friyoloua 
pretext, aad rode off to inform Surenaa that.the iloman army waa 
delivered iato his hands ; and Crassua aoon tearaed from his scouta 
that the Farthians were adTancing. The oonduct of Crasaua ia 
thia emergency was marked by irreaolution* He 1M drew up his 
intotry in line, and plaoed hia cayaliy on tbe wiaga ; an arrange- 
ment wbieh wouid have obviated the murderoua succeas of tbe Bar? 
tbian aiehera, and would have ^Toated the troopa fm& heing out- 
^aaked by the Parthian horse ; but he then altered his mlnd, and 
formed the infantry in a aolid «quaie, toiked by squadrQns of oav* 
aliy. To bis aon he gave ene wiqg, to Casaiua the other, aad 
placed himself in tbe eentre. In the battle that easned the Par- 
tbians exhibited their usual taet|es, advancing with terxific sbouta 
and the noise of kettle-drums. Tbey worriod the densely-maiahal-: 
ed IVomans with sbowers of arrows ^ind javeUns, eveiy one of which 
Btruck its man. Crassus waa di/shes^it^a^ «t ^ding that tfaere waa 
po cbaaoe of tbeir missiles being ei^i^t^d, a» » nuflGOier of cameia 
were laden with a large snpply- Py feigned retreats, duiing which 
^hey continued to discharge tbeir ariowa, they lad the Romans inte 
^isadvantageous positions ; then they suddenly raUied a9d charged» . 
while the enemy were in diaorder and blinded bj duat. 

For the detaila of the engagement, whicrh was diatingoiahed by 
«rrora, and miafonunea, and unavailing bi^veiy, we mvmt r^fer to 
N2 
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the account of Piatarch. CrasBUs lost his son in the battle, and 
endeavored to encourage the soldiers under a calamity whieh, he 
said, concemed him alone. He talked to them of bonor and their 
conntry ; but the faiiit and languid shout with which they res^nded 
to his hara^gue, attested their dejection. When night came on the 
Parthians retired, it being contrary to their custom to pass the 
night near an enemy» because they nevei^ fortified their camps, and 
because their horses and arrows could be of little use in the dark. 
In this miserable state of afiairs, Octavius and Cassius found Cras- 
sus lying upon the ground, as if he were stunned and senseless. ' 
They held a council of war, and determined to retreat at once, leav- 
ing the wounded on the field. Crassus, with such of the troops as 
had strengtb to march, retired to Charr» (the Haran of Scripture), 
and, on the foUowing moming, the Parthians.entered the Roman 
camp, and massacred the sick and wounded to the nomber of four 
thousand. They then pursned and overtook four cohorts, which 
had lost their way in the dark, and put all but twenty tb the 
sword. 

Surenas, having asoertained that Crassus and the principal offi- 
cers of the Roman army were shut up in Charre, and fearing that 
they might altogether escape, again had recourse to stratagem and 
treachery. Crassus was induced to take a guide, Andromachus, 
who acted as a traitor, and led the array into dangerous defiles. 
Having escaped from this snare, he was forced, by the mutinous 
threats of his troops, though his eyes were open to ^he ineTitabie 
result, to accept a perfidious inyitation from Surenas, who oflTered a 
pacific intenriew, and heid out hopes that the Romans would be 
allowed to retire without molestation. At the interview, a horse, 
with rich trappings, was ied out as a present from the iung to Cras- 
8U8, who was forcibly placed upon the saddle. Octavius, seeing 
plainly that it was the object of the Partliians to take Crassus alive, 
seized the horse by the bridle^ A scufile ensued, and Crassus fell 
by some unknown hand. Whether he was dispatched by an enemy, 
or by some Mend who desired to save him irom the< disgrace of be- 
coming a prisoner, is uncertain. In the course of this expedition — 
one of the most disastrous in ^icb the Romans were ever engaged 
against a foreign enemy—Crassus is said to have lost twenty thou- 
sand men killed and ten tliousand taken priaoners. At the time of 
his death, Artavasdes had made peace with Orodes, and liad givea 
one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus, the son of the Parthian. 
They were sitting together at the nuptial banquet, and listening to 
the representation of the Bacchse of Euripides» wheii a messenger 
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&mYed from Surenas, and brongbt ixx the head and hand of Crassas. 
To the great dehght of the spectators, passages from the drama (▼. 
1168, &c.) were applied by the actors to the lifelees head. Orodes 
afterward eaused melted gold to be poured into the mouth of his 
fallen enemy, saying, ** Sate thyaelf now with that metal of which 
in life thou wast so greedy." (Dto Co*»., xl., 27 ; Fhru», iii., 11.) 
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N O T E S 

ON 

THE SOMNIUM 8CIPIONI8. 



M. TULLII CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. «M. Tullius 
Cicero'8 Dream of SclJ»io." The account of this dream, or yision, 
is put into the mOuth of the younger Scipio Afiricanu8,.who relates 
that, in early youth, when he first served in Africa, he visited the 
court of Masinissa, the steady friend of the Romans, and particu- 
larly of the Comelian family. During the feast8 and entertainments 
of the day, the conversation turned on the words and actions of the 
/urst great S-cipio. His adopted grandson having retired to rest, the 
Shade of tlke departed hero appeared to him in sleep, darkly fore- 
told the future events of his life, and encouraged him to tread in 
the paths of patriotism and true glory, by announcing the reward 
prepared in a future state for those who have served their country 
faithfully in this life. The circumstances of time and place selected 
for this dream, as well as the characters introduced, haye been 
most felicitously chosen; and Cicero has nowhere more happily- 
UDited a high reach of thought to brilliant imagination. 

Macrobius, to whom we are indebted for the preservation of the 
Somnium Seipionis, has given a curious astronomical, or, rather» aa- 
trological cbmmentary on the influence of numbers in forming the 
crisis of Scipio^s life. His tract was greatly admired and exten- 
sively studied duriug the Middle Ages, and contains a succession 
of discourses on the physical constitution of the universe, according 
' to the views of the New Piatonists, together with notices of some 
of their peculiar tenets on mind as well as matter. 

The Somnium Scipioms originally formed part of Cicero's work 
De Republicat being contained in the sixth book. It has been pub- 
lished by Mai in his edition of the recovered De Repvhlica, and also 
in the edition of Creuzer and Moser, Frankf., 1826, 8vo. The au- 
thenticity of the piece has been attacked by Kunhardt, in Seehode'» 
Kritische Bibliothek fur das Schul- und Unterrichtswesen, 1820 (p. 
474-482; 568-^65; 649-653; 1000-1007), and ably defended by 
Moser. 
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Scipio loquUur. The form selected by Cicero for the De Republica 
(of which, 88 just remarked, the SomTiium Scipioni* formed a part) 
was that of dialogue, in imitation of P)ato, whom he kept constantly 
in view. The epoch at which the sereral conferences, extending 
over a space of three days, were supposed to have been held, was 
the Latina feria, or Latin holidays, in the consulship of C. Sem- 
pronius TaditaBUS and M*. AquiUas, B.C. 189. The dramatis per- 
sons consisted of the younger Africanus, xn whose suburban gar- 
dens the scefie is laid, and to whom the principal part is assigned ; 
his bosom friend, C. Lselius the Wise ; L. Fitrius Philus, consul 
fi.C. 136, celebrated in the annals of the Na&antine war, a^d bear- 
iog the reputatioB of an eloqnent and eultivattd speaker {Brut.r96) ; 
M*. ManiUu8„ eonsul B.C. 149, under whom Scipio served as military 
tribune at the oatbreak of the third Piuic war, probably the same 
peiaon as Manflhia tbe fhmona jurifeoDsult; Sp. Mummius, the 
brother of him who aaeked Corinth, a man of moderate aoquire- 
meats, addicted to the diaeipUne of the PonA ; Q. iEUns Tubero, 
aoB of i£miUa, aister of Aihcanua, a prominent c^^eat of the 
Oraec^i, well akiUed in law and lofie, but no oratbr ; P. RutiUua 
Baflis, oonsul B.G. Idfi, te most worthy oitiieB, acoording to Yeh 
lehM, not moreiy of hia own day, but of aU time, who, liaving beea 
oQiidemned in a oriminal trial (B.C. 99), althougfa inaQcent, by a 
oonqitracy aaiQBf tke cqaitea, retiied to Sbniyma, whete he pasaed 
the leiBainder of kis Ufe in hOBorabla ezile ; Q. Mucius ScaBTola, 
tbe augur, consul B.G. 117, the &nst pre^eptor of Cioero in juris- 
prudence ; and, laatly, C. FaaBiu^ the histonaa, wfao «ras absent, 
faoweTer, on tiie aeooad day of the ooniereBOO, as we leara Irom 
Ifae remaika of ^ father-ia-law LcUua, aad of Scevola, in the Hs 
AwnoiiU, ir., 7. iSmiiky Dia. Biogr., Tol. l, p. 738.) 



CHAPTER I. 
In Afiricmm. At the oatbreak ef the third Punie war.^Jf*. JVaati- 
to connUi, dcc. **X tribuae, as you know, of the aoldiers, uader 
the eoBsul Manios MauiUus, att^hed to the fourth legioB." As re- 
garda MaaUius, who was consul ia B.C. 149, consult note on Seipio 
hquitur, immediately preceding. There were at this time six trib- 
unes in a legion. (ConsuU Dict, Ant., ». v.y-Potvus. ** A matter 
of moie importance,*' t. e., more eagerly desired by me. — Masim*' 
aam. Masinissa, king of the Numidians, was celebrated for the 
oon^icuous part he bore in the wars between the Romans and^Car- 
tbaginians.— itmtaf^mttf». The elder Africanus had restored Mas- 
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# 
iniBsa to hii hereditaiy dominions, aad, on the conclaaioD of the sec- 

ond Punic war, bestowed upon him a large part of the territoriea 

which had belonged to Syphax. {Ap^ Pun,, 14, »eqq. ; Polyh., ZT., 

18 ; JAv., xzx., 44.) 

Reliqui enUiUs» " Ye other heaTcnly ones." The reference is to 
the stara, and more particolarly tbe planets, which were ranked by 
many of the barbarons nationa of antiquity in the number of the 
gods. (Gompare Lactant., ii., 6.) — Contpicio in meo regno. Cicero 
deviatea here from the ordinaiy hiatorical account, according to 
which, Scipio .^milianus had already, before this, met with Masi- 
nissa in his kingdom. He appears to haye gone to Masinissa three 
times : first, when sent by Lucullus, whose lieutenant he then waa 
in Spain, to procure elephanta and re-enforcements, on which oe< 
easion he witnessed the eonflict betwef n Maainisaa and Hasdrubal ; 
■eoondly, on tiie present occasioa (supposing that this actually oc« 
curred); and thirdly, when Maainissa, on his death-bed, sent for 
Scipio, then serving in Africa aa militaiy foibune. The monarch, 
however, expired before his arri^al, leaving it to the young officer 
to settle the afiairs of bis kingdom. — JUiu9 opHmi atque ifwictissimi 
viri. Referring to tbe elder P. Comelius Scipio, whom the younger, 
now present, recalled in name. — Percon^fUus e*t. A dietinction to 
the following effeet has been suggested between interrogare and 
pereontari, namely, that interrogare is used in questions where the 
answer may ba simply Yee or No; whereas percontari always re» 
quires a detailed rep^, Compafe the distincHion in Greek betweeB 
ipuT&v and nwddveadai. {Crombie, GymnoM., ii, p. 42.) 

Regio a^aratu ace^i. «After having been entertained with 
royal magnificence." As regards the usage of aceepti here, com- 
pare Ep. ad Att.t xvi., 3 : " Conwrie .... bene accepiie.^' — Culntum 
di»ceasimua. *< We parted to retire to rest.'* Cubitum ivimue would , 
have denoted their occupying tbe same couch, or eontiguous ones. 
— X>tf via. "On acoount of (the fatigue of) the joumey."— Qttt vi- 
gHaasem. Observe the employment of the subjunctive here, as 
indicating the cause or reason, qw having the force of " since I." 
{Zumpty ^ 564).'-^Qvo<2 eramue locuti. " About which we had beea 
conversing." — Pariant ahquid in eomno tale^ &c. " ^t^roduce some 
sucb a result in sleep as that which Ennius states with regard to 
Homer." Enniua, in the commencement of his Annals, had spoken 
of the vision which ahowed him in a dream the image of Homer : 
** In somnie mihi vinu Homeru» adesee poeta,^^ as the tine is quoted 
by the scholiaat oa Horace (£>»!., ii., 1, 63). Cempare Cu;., Acad., 
iv., 16; Lucret,, i., 1%^,-^Qua mki e^ imagine ejust dcc. It was 
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Cdstomaiy withthe noble famiHes among the Romans to preseiTe 
waz busts of the deceased members of the line. These were plaeed 
in cases ranged along tbe walls of the atrium, and were called tma- 
gijieg. An interesting account of them is given by Polybius (vi., 63). 
Consult, also, Lipsiut, EUct., i., ^d.—Notior. This is not veiy ex- 
act, and does not agree weU with the **^iemporum raHo,^^ whether, 
with Sigonius, we make the younger Africanus to have been bom 
the same year that the elder died, or, with others, the year after. — 
Adet animo. ** Recover your self-pQssession." Literally, " be pres- 
ent in mind (again).*' 



CHAPTER II. 
lUam urhem. *' Yonder dlty." Observe the force of illam, aa 

. marking something at a Mistance.— P^ me. At the close of tho 
aecond Pnnic war, after the battle of Zama. — Renovat prietina beUa, 
^. This, of course, is the Roman account, and utterly untrue. 
The conduct of the Romans toward Carthage was marked by the 
grossest injustice, and eventually drove her people to despair.->i>c 
exceUo, et pUno etelUarum, dcc. The shade of Scipio is supposed 
to be standing in the Milky Way, and there to be addressing the 
younger AfncanuB.—Pttne milee. " Ahnost (as yet) a mere soldier.*» 
The office of military tribune, which the younger Scipio then held, 
was merely the first step in the path of honorary promotion. — Hanc 
hoe bienniOf dcc. <* This city, in two years from the present time, 
thou, as consul, shalt overthrow.". This is loosely, if not careless- 
ly, worded. Scipio, indeed, was elected consul in the second year 
from the one in which the dream is supposed to have occurred, 
namely, in B.C. 147 ; but he did not take Carthage until the year 

' after (146 B.C.), and then merely as proconsul, his command of the 
army having been prolonged for tfae year last mentioned. Com- 
pare Excursu» III. — Cognomen. Africanus. This siimame he had 
as yet merely by inheritance from lus adoptive grandfather ; but 
aflerward, more justly, from the overthrow of Carthage itself. 
Hence the marginal gloss which appears on one of the MSSi : 
** Seipio minor ex duahue eausis Africanus.^* 

Censorque fueris. He was censor in B.C. 142, with L. Mummius. 
^Et obieris Ugatus JEgyptum^ 6ie. After his censorship, as is com- 
monly supposed, he, together with Sp. Mummius and L. Metellus, 
travelled through Egypt and the other countries mentioned in the 
text, in order to look into the state of afikirs in them. (Compare 
Cie., Acad., ii., 3.) Hence Ugatus here may be rendered by oar 
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tenn '«envoy.*' — Ahseru. This was in B.C. 134, and he was pur- 
posely chosen to terminate the Numantine war. Some commen>> 
tators, foliowing the authority of Valerius Maximus, make a dif- 
eulty here. According to this writer (viii., 16, 4), Scipto waa 
present at the time, and entered the Campua Martius not as a can* 
didate fbr the consulship, but to procure by his aid and infiuence the 
office of quaestor for bis brother Q. Fabius Maximus. He was, how- 
ever, chosen by the people to the consulship, witfaout even asking 
for or expecting it ; and hence Sigonius makes ahgefis here equiTa- 
lent to 7um peieiu. But this appears far-fetched, and it seems better 
to fall back on the prdinary account. — Numantiam exscindes. Nu- 
mantia was a town of the Celtiberi, in Spain, on the River Durius 
{Douro), not far from its source. It was reduced by Scipio in B.C. 
134 (tweWe years after the destruction of Carthage), afler having 
resisted the Romans for the space of fourteen, or, according to 
another account, twenty years. 

Offendes. "Thou shalt find." The verb offendo in this sense is 
generally applied to something unexpected. — Nepotis mei, The al- 
Insion is to Tiberius Gracchus, the well-known advocate of the 
Agrarian laws, whose mother Cornelia was the daughter of the elder 
Africanus. The Ghracchian disturbances began at Rome while the 
younger Scipio was engaged in the siege of Numantia. — Animi, tn- 
geniiy consiUique tui. " Of thy spirit, thy genius, and thy wisdom." 
— Sed ejus temporis andpitem, dcc. "In relation, however, tQthis 
period (of thy life), I see the route of the fates uncertain, as it were,*' 
i. e.yl can not clearly trace the order of the fates at thls particular 
period of thy existence. A purposely dark allusion to imminent 
danger, which was too fataDy verified in his death at this time by 
the band of violence. Consult Excursus III. — Septenos octies solis 
anfractus, 6lc. ** Shall have completed eight times seven obliqne 
circuits and retums of the sun," t. 0., eight times seven annual rev* 
olutions of the sun. The term anfraetus refers to the oblique motion 
of the sun through the signs of the zodiac. Scipio died in his fifty- 
seventh year. — Ihwque hi numeri. Eight and seven. — Quorum uter' 
gue plenus, 6ic. *'£ach of which is regarded as a perfect one, 
(though) the one for a dififerent reaaon from the other.** The num- 
ber eight was regarded as perfect, on account of its being completely 
equal ; and the number seven on account of il certain mathematical 
and theurgic excellence which was ascribed to it. (Compare Bakr, 
Symholik des Mosaischen Cultus, i., p. 187, seqq,) — Summam fataUm, 
<' Tfae fatal sum," t. e., fifty-six. — Te senatus, te omnes boni, 6ic» Con- 
Bult Exeursus III., where the particulars of Scipio*8 death are given. 
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Si imfi€9 pr^^nquorum nmu* efugms. The canse of Scipio'» 
■ndden death remaiaed ever a secret PubUo opinion pointed out 
many who were auapected of havinf murdered him, and the heaviest 
•ospicion fell npon Carba Gicero, however, leans here to the ac- 
eouBt whieh makes him to have been taken off by a dose of poison, 
administered by Comelia, the mothev of the Gracchi, with the con> 
cnrrence and aid of her daughter Sempronia, Scipio% wife. (Com^ 
pare Apjnan^ Bell' Civ., l, 20.) — Hic eum txclamasset LtElitu, di,c. 
Ab regards the parties present at the Dialogues " De Republica,** 
consult Introdnctory Remarks to the present piece. — Pax parumper^ 
dce. " Keep stiU a tittle while { Usten to the lest of my stoiy.*' 
The reading here is altogether uncertain. Tbe eartier MSS. bava 
et parum rebui, which is uniotell^ble. Of the Tarious oonjecturea 
proposed, we have adopted that of Orelli. 



CHAPTER m. 

Ad tutaTidam rempublicam. Against what Cicero considered the 
•editiouB movements of the Gracohi.~iSu; kaheto. ^* Know thia 
well." Observe that habeoy in this construction, takes a meaning 
, aimihur in efiect to Mcio.-^Certum esse inxndo definitum loeum. " That 
tbere is a particular place marked out in the heavens." Some edi* 
tions give ac definitum, which appears in certain MSS. — Prindpi. 
<*Supreme.'*-^Cofi£tita eatusque. honwnumt d&c. «^Those assem- 
Mages and gatherings of men, formed into social bodies by the in- 
fluence of laws. " — Hinc profeeti, huc revertuntur. Cicero foUows bere 
the Platonic doctrine, accordiag to which aU they who prove wise 
aod good rulera of states and communities return after death to the 
akies, as to their native country and original home.-^Paulus paier. 
He refers to his father, the celebrated i£milius Paulus» conqueror of 
Maoedonia.-«£x eorporum vinculis^ 6uQ. This is a stHctly Socratio 
idea, unfolded by Plato in the Phttdon, wheie Socrates, when about 
to drink the poison, discourses about the soul, and regards the body 
as its prison-house. (Compare WytUnbach, Disp. de vet. philos. sent. 
de vita et statu animorum post mort. Corp., p. xUv., seqq. — Id., ad Plat.^ 
Ph<8d.y p. XV., seqq.) — Qua dieitur. '< As it is caUed.** Some editions, 
1«98 correotly, punctuate vestra vero, qum dieOur vita, mors esi.—Ad 
H venientem. Proclus^ foUowing Porphyry, makes Ught to be the 
yehicle of souls. 

EqvAdem. '< I caa assure joyx.^^^Sanctissmfi. « Most revered.*' 
Obeerve the employment otsanctus here in a sense other than that 
whioh has reference to things of a divine and sacred nature. So 
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we have, ia£p.€d Fam., iv., 18, th« epithets waneiUHmu^ alMl dde- 
iissimu9 joined tdgether, aad in Or, jro Flmee., 29, ** homineM frugai- 
MMmt e/ #aiic<tMtmt."— «Quui merar in terrie t dcc. Compare the 
well-known doctrine of the Stoics, that the sage might, and even 
ought, on Bome occasionSi to depart from existence eiXdyt,} kiayuy^. 
{lApe.y Manuduct.y ad Stoic. Pkiloe.y iii., 22.) — Nisi enim Deue i#, &c. 
Compare PUt.f Phttdonj p. 62, Steph. : 6 fdv oiv kv dirofil^Totc Xry6' 
ftevoc . . • . ^yoCt (^ htfTivt ^povp^ kofuv ol &vdpQ7roi, Koi ob 6et d^ 
iavT^ kn ravnjc Xveiv oi>^ AirodidpdoKetVt k. t. X. 

Qui tuereniur. Ulvm globvm. <* To be faithfal gaardians of that 
globe," t. e., to dwell thereon as faithful consenratoTB and inhabit- 
ante of the same, nntil it shall pleaae the Deity to remove them. 
Obeenre that ^t is here eqaiyalent to ut illi {Zumpty ^ 666), and 
that the imperfect is employed to denote the design of the Deity in 
creating man. — In hoc templo. The nniverse is here aptly called the 
temple of the Deity. Compare Maerohiue {ad Somn. Seip.f i., 14) : 
" Bene autem unioeretie mundue dei templum vocaiur,*^ &c. — Dtvtntt 
ammata menHbue. Ob the divinity of the stars, compare Cte., N. 
D.y ii., 16. — Cireoe euoe orbeeque. " Their circnits and orbits." We 
have given circoe here, with Ochsner, Nobbe, and Orelli, a form em- 
ployed alao by Cicero in the translations from Aratua, t. 248. 
Other editm givc eirculoe. -^ Injueeu eyue. Compare De Seneei,^ 
XX., ^ 78, and Tuec. Diep.y i., 30.— XKe. Referring to anvnue. 

8ed eic. " But remaining thus," t. «., but while in this life.— iivtit 
tuue. Hia adoptiye grandfather, 4he elder Africanus.— Qiks, eum 
sit magna tn parenHbuey dcc. " Which^ while it is powerftd in the 
case of parents and kindred, so, especially, is it most powerfnl in 
that of our country." On this elegant construction, compare Oehe" 
ncTy ad Cic. Eclog.y p. 40; and Moeery ad CiCy de Leg.y ii., 14, 36, p. 
268. — Splendidissimo candore interflamma» elueena. *< l^ining forth 
with most resplendent brightness, amid blazing stars." Obeerre 
that flammae is here equiTalent to sidera. — Orbem laeteum. The 
Oreek term ie ya^laf. — Ex quo omnia mihi eontempianHt dcc. The 
yonnger Africanus imagines himself, also, to be standing in a part 
of the Milky Way, as well as the elder Scipio. Compars the ex- 
planation of Maorobias (ad Somn. Sdp/, i., 4) : *< Sciendum eety quod 
locue, in quo eibi eese videtttr Scipio per quietemj laeteue circulue eet, 
qui galaxiae vocatur." This is all vety appropnate, since the an- 
eients thought that dreams dwelt in the Milky Way. And henca 
Proclus remarks, 6^ov 6k bveipovy i^ fifoiv kKeivoc (Homer) rdv ya- 
Xa^lav. 

Ex hoc loco. Referring to the earth— £r«/ ea minima. The ref- 
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erenoe is to the mooa. — iMce aliena, " Wit^ borrowed light.** — 
Quo quasi pHnctum ejuM attingimut. " WHh wfaich we touch merelj 
a point of it, as it were,** i. «., we cover merely a poiDt, as it were, 
ofitsaiirface. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Quoio inquit Africamu. It wiU be bbserVed Ihat the shade of 
Africanus the Elder now speako, and contfnues speaking and an- 
swering throughoat the rest of the piece. No further mention is 
made of the shade-of iEmilius Paulus, after the speech in the en- 
sning chapter, ending at nuncupatis. — Defixa. " Chained down.** — 
Qua in templa. " Into how glorious a temple.** Observe the force 
of the plural here, and compare note on templOf in chap. iii. — Novem 
tihi orbibus, dcc. « Tbe universe, maik well, is composed of nine 
oircles, or, ratfabr,/(nine) globes, connected together.'* Literally, 
**^iB connected together by means of," dtc. Observe the peculiar 
employment of tibi as the dativus ethicus, and which we have ren- 
dered according to its spirit («^maik weir*) rather than its literal 
sense. {Zumpt, ^ 406.) 

Quorum unue est eoUestis, dcc. « One of which is that of heayen, 
the forthest off, wbich embraces all the lest, the supreme God him- 
0elf, restraining and enTironmg the otherB.'* On this whole pas- 
•age, compare Cte., De Divtn., ii., 43 : << Doeet enim roHo mathemati" 
eorum, quanta humilitate hnm feratur, Terram piene contingens, pum^ 
ium absit a proxima Mereurii stella, multo autem longtus a Veneris, 
deinde alio intertaUo distet a Sole, cujtLS lumine coUustrari putatur, 
Beliqua vero tria i7UervaUa,infinita et immensa, a Sole ad Mactis, tnde 
ad Jovis, db eo ad Satumi stellam, inde ad caelum ipsum, quod extre- 
mum atque uUimum mundi est." 

Summus ipse Deus. Compare the language of Cic^o elsewhere, 
N. D., i., 13, 34 : " Unum, qui ex omnUnts siderihus, qtue infixa codo 
iunt, ex dispersis quasi menUnris smplex sit putandtU Deus." — In quo 
infixi sunt, dcc. The more common form of expression would have 
been, " in quo infixte sutU steUet, quce eursu sempitemo volvuntur.** 
The reference is to the fixed stars, which are here supposed to be 
attached or fized to the highest heavens, and to roU around with it 
in perpetual course.— Cut suhjecti sunt septem, &c. " Beneath this 
are placed seven spheres, which turn in a retrograde course, directly 
opposite to that of the heavens,** i, e., within the outermost hollow 
sphere of the heavens are seven other hollow spheres, inoving in a 
oontrary direction to the outermo^t one. With subjecti sunt supply 
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gloH. — JUot quam in terrut &c. " That star, which we call on earth 
the star of Satarn." With illa supply gtella.—Tprospents et salutaris 
UUfidgoT. Japiter was regarde^ aa a planet of salutary influence, 
because Jove waa viewed aa the author of light, and heqce termed 
Diespiter. (Compare Macrobiust Sat., i., 15 ; Id. ad Samn. Scip.f i., 

19.) 

Deindt subter meHam fere regionemy dLC. <* Next in order, beneath 
nearly the central region, the sun holda its place." Obseryie that ah^ 
tinet has here an intransitive force, and is equivalent to locum habet. 
The idea is, that the sun rules almost in the centre of this region. 
Compare tfae version of Le Clerc: **au dessous^ vers la moyenns 
region, brille U soleUj* and that of De Rosoy : " ensuite, presque au 
centre de cette region, domine le soleil." Cioero, in his arrangement 
of the planets, differs from Plato. (Compare Macrobiuspcui Somn, 
Scip. , i., 1 9. ) Proclus makes Cicero's arrangement agree with that of 
the Cbaldflsans and the theurgic books ; but Aristotle and Callippus 
the astronomer to coincide with that of Plato. (Jlfai, ad loc.) — Mens 
mundi et temperatio. " The soul and regulating principle of tha 
QDiverse." Obserye that temperatio is here, as Graeyius remarks, 
put for temperator, the abstract for the concrete. (Compare Moser, 
ad loc.) — Vene^ alter, alter Mercurii cursus. «The one sphere of 
Venus, the other of Mercury." 

Caducum. " Perishable.*' — Nam ea qute est media et nona, dcc. 
Compare Cic., Acad., ii., 39 : *< Nicetas SyracusiuSfUt ait Theophras' 
tus, ccUum, solem, lunam, steUas, superaque demque omnia stare censei, 
neque, prttier terram, rem ullam in mundo moveri.** 



CHAPTER V. 
IRc est, inquit iUe, qui intervaUis, &c. ** This, replied he, is that 
harmony which, formed from a combination of unequal interyals, but 
yet, at the same time, strictly calculated according to just propor- 
tions, is produced by the impulse and moyement of the spheres 
themselves, and which, blending sharp tdnes with graye, calls forth 
yaried accords in regular order." We haye here the famous Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the music of the spheres. Pythagoras conceiyed 
that the celestial spheres, in which the planets moye, striking upon 
the ether, through which they pass, must prgduce a sound, and that 
*this sound must yary according to the diyersity of their magnitudes, 
yelocity, and relatiye distance. Taking it for granted that eyery 
thing respecting the heayenly bodies is adjusted with perfect regu- 
larity, he farther imagined, that all the circumstances necessary tp 
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render the ftoadda prddaMd by Itidr motioB kannonioi», wcre fixed 
in Bucltexact proportions tbat the^niost perfect harmony ia produced 
by their revolutions. (EnfieU, HiH. PkU., b. ii., ch. 12, ^ 1.) 

Tanti motue ineitari pos^unt. ■* Can moYementa so great aa titese 
be ui]^ed onward." Equiyaleut, in efibct, as Hottinger remaiks, to 
^ tanta eorpora tam celeriter moveri poseunt. — Natura fert. " Nature 
leads at once tothe concluaion.** — Quam 6b causam sUnmus UU^ dtc. 
Cicero, foUowing the Bystem of Pythagoras, compares the move- 
ments of the seyen planets and the sphere of the fized stars to tha 
Tibrations of the eigjht chcHds which composed the ancient musical 
Snstrument called octachord, formed of two disjunct tetrachorda, or 
of eight strings, producing the eight tones or sounds of modem mu« 
sic, namely, mt, fa, Mol^la^ H, uty re,mi; so that the moon, the low- 
est of the planets, answers to^i, the grayest of the eight sounda ; 
Mercury, to fa ; Venus, to «o/ ; the Sun, to la ; Mars, to #t ; Jupiter, 
to ut ; Satum, to re ; and the sphere of the .fixed stars, which ia the 
most eleyated of all, to mt, the sharpest sound, and maldng the oe- 
taye with the grayest. Theee eigbt sounds, as may be seen, are 
separated by eight intenrals, acoording to certain proportions ; so 
that from mi to fa is the distance of a s^mitone ; from mt U> #o^ 
that of a minor third ; from mt to /a, that of a quarter tone ; firooi 
mt to «i, that of a fiflh ; from mt to ut, that of a minor sixth ; and 
trom mi to we, that of a minor seyenth ; which, with the octaye, 
form in all seyen accords. {Burette^ ad loc.) 

In quihus eaiem est vis duorum. " In which two hayethe same 
force." The reference is to the two stars at either extremtty, cop- 
responding in their moyements to the yibrations of the two extreme 
strings of the tetrachords, that is, the two mt. (Burette, ad loc.) 
Some editions read after duorum the words Mercurii et Veneris ; but 
these are a mere gloss, and intedere with the senae.-^Distinetos tn- 
tervaUis. " Separated by regular interyals.^*— Qut nummu rerum 
omnium, &c. St. Jerome mtke^ an alluaion to tiiiB passage in his 
forty-eighth letter, where he says : " Anforsitan Fytkagoram, et Ar- 
ehytam TdrefUinum, ei PubliUm Seipiefnem in sexto de RepubHea deimf 
pari numeroproferam disputanJtes ?" 

Doeti homines. Alluding, in particular, to Orpheus and Amphioii. 
Compare, moreoyer, as regards the idea expressed in the text, the 
language of QuintUian (i., 10, 12) : *'Atque cUtiros nomine sapUnti^ 
mros nemo dubitaverit studiosos musices fuisse ; eum Pythagmras, •*- 
que eum secutij aeeeptam sine dubio antiqui^ opinionem wilgaverimtf 
mundum ipsum ejus ratione esse eomposiium ; quam postea sit lyra 
imUata."-^Ner9is imitati. The reibrenoe is to tbe heptae|iord, br 
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iQ9trmn^t ^fi^yeii stringi^ said tp haye beeq i^v^fit^d bj Terpsm- 
der, and which seems not to h^ve been obsolete in Pindar'8 time. 
Jt« scale consiated of an octave, with one sound omitted. The ad- 
dition (^ this omitted sound (attribut^d to Lycaon or Pythai^oras) 
wonldgiye an octacbordal Ijre, with acomplete octave for its scale. 
—rVmna $tudia. " The stndy oif jbeayeidy tbing?." Equivalent to 
renm divinarum 9tudia. 

Nec est uUits kthttior seuMu^ in vQbis. ** Nor is there any more 
imperfect aense in you (than that of hearing)." More Uterally, 
" any duUer aenae.^^-^sCatadupa. " The Cataracts.'' Cicero uses 
the term here as a neuter plural, whereas the ordinary form in 
Greek is Karddoviroc, uv, oi. The name is applied by the Greek 
writers not only to the Cataraets themselyes, but also to the parts 
of ^thiopia in whieh tbey were situate. {Herod., ii., 17.) The 
word is usually derived l&om Karadoviria, « to fall with a loud and 
heavy sound ;*^ but it is curious that KaTodovira was also the name 
of an Indiao town (Arr.t Ind., 4), and KatadHpay in Sanscrit, means 
** a flood of Tain.**'^Pracipitat. Supply Me.^Sensu audiendi caret. 
On this ancient fable, coasfult the remarJLB of Bdhr, ad Herod.t ii., 
17 ; and, in relation to the Cataracts of the Nile, ChampoUion, 
VEgypie soue les Pharaons, i., p. 120, eeqq. ; Bitter, Erdkunde, i., p. 
£04, 687, seq.—Hac admirans. " Although filled with wonder at 
tbese things.?' 



CHAPTER VI. 
Qua si tibi parva, &C. See this idea carried out by Pliny, H. N., 
ii., 68, where, after remarking that the earth is a mere point, he 
proceeds as foilows : ** Hac est materia gloria nostra, hac sedes : kic 
homores gerimus, kic exercemus imperia," &c. — Tu enim quam cetebri- 
tatem sermonis Aomtnitm, &c. " For what true celebrity, or wh^t gloiy 
re^y desenring of being sought after, canat thou obtain firom the 
discouTses of men V t. e., canJJt thou find on earth.— iZ<iW/an in 
terra raris et angustis in locis. "That men dwell on the earth in 
places scattered heie and there, and confined within narrow limits." 
^ Observe that raris is equivalent, as Hottinger remarks, to hinc inde 
dispersis.—Jn ipsis quasi macuUs. An unusual meaning for macula, 
and nowhere else en^tloyed by Cicero, eo that quasi is added to 
excuse it. 

8ed partim Mquos, &c. " But occupy positions, partly oblique, 
partly transyeyse» paitly even opposite to yours." Observe that 
obUquos answers to the Greek jceptoUov^, transversos to 6vtoIkovc, 

O 
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and adver909 to ivTlnodac. By ireploiKoi were meant tiiose wbo 
were in the same parallel, bat opposite meridians ; by dvroiKoi, 
those under the same meridian, but opposite parallels ; and by dvTi- 
ffodef, those who were in opposite paraflels ai^d meridians, t. e., 
diametricaliy opposite. — Quan quibutdam, dcc. The tenn quan ia 
again employed to excuse the use of tenns not usual with Cicero, 
namely, redimUam and eingulie. The reference is to the zones.— 
E quibut duoe, &c. AUuding to the two frigid zones. Both of these 
were regarded by the ancients as uninhabitable. (Compare Horat., 
i, 22, 17, and Virg., Georg., i., 233.)— Z>fMr*o*. The adjective di- 
vereus is oflen used by Cicero, as here, in the sense of oppositus or 
contrariue. Compare Or. de Ug. Agr., ii., 32, 87 : ** Corinthus . '. . 
duo maria, maxime navigationi diversa, . . . conjungebat.** So, also, 
Or. pro Leg. ManU., iv., 9. — Cali verticibus. Compare Cic, N. D., 
xi, 41 : " Extremusque adeo duplici de cardine vertex dicitur essepo- 

lus," Solis ardore torreri. The ancients believed the torrid zoae 

to be also uninhabitable. — Adversa vobis urgent vestigia. "Plant 
footsteps directiy opposite to you," t. e.^ are your antipodes. 

Vos contingat. " It has to do with you." — Tanto nomiru. " Al- 

though of so great a name.*' — Caucasum kunc Ulum Gangem. 

** Caucasus here the Ganges yonder." Observe the force of 

the pronouns here, and their employment deiKTCKu^. — Obeuntis. 

Some read abeuntis ; but compare Cic, De Div., l, 66 : **qui 

siderum ortus, obitus, motusque cognorunt," and also Cic., Arat., 467 : 
*'Abditur Orion, obit et Lepus abditus umbra." — Quibus amputatis. 
" If these now be lopped off." 



CHAPTER VII. 
Propter duviones, 6lc. This is in accordance with the Stoic doo- 
trine, that the world is liable to destruction from the prevalence of 
moisture, or of dryness ; the former producing a universal inunda- 
tion, the latter a universal conflagration. These succeed each other 
as regularly as winter and sunmier. (Compare Philo, de Mund. ttt- 
eorr., p. 940 ; Euseb., Prcsp. Ev., iv., p. 816 ; Polyb., vi., 6, 6.) — Qui 
ante nati sunt. A much more correct reading than nati sint of the 
common text. — Qui nec paueiores et certe, 6lc. Compare Zumpt, 
^ 338, stUfJin. — Unius anni. The magnus annus is hete meant, as 
is subseqnently stated, or the period during which the sun, moon, 
and planets return to the point in the heavens where their revoltt- 
tions commenced. Compare Cicero, Hortens., p. 1176, ed. Em.^ 
nUn., p. 104, ed, Sch. : ** Annum magnum esse voluerunt omnUnts plan- 
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€tis in eundetn recurrentibut locumt quodjUpott XII. miUia nongentoB 
quinquaginta qiuUuor annos.'^ So, also, Cic.f N. D., ix., 20 : "Quo- 
rum ex disparibus motiombu* magnui^ annum mathematiei nominave- 
runty qui tum efficitury cum aolit et luna et quinque errantium ad ean» 
dem inter ae coniparationem confectis omniuin apatOs estfacta conver» 
sio.** — Eandem ccdi descriptionem. " The same aspect of the heay- 
ens." 

Namqucj ut olim deficere, 6lc. He bere gives an idea of a mag' 
nus annus, beginning with the eclipse of the sun at the death of Rom- 
nlus, and to end wheii the sun shall again be eclipsed in the same 
quarter of the heayens and at the same instant. — Quandoque. For 
quandocunque. — Ad idem prineipium. ** To the same point of be- 
ginn ing. " — Nondum vigesimam partem, &c. From the death of Rom- 
ultts to the period of the present dream, five hundred and seventy- 
three years had elapsed, according to the Roman computation ; 
which would, of course, not be as yet^he twentieth part oi?kmagnus 
awnusy whether we take the number of years composing one to be, 
accordiog to Cicero, in his Hortensius, as above cited, twelre thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-four years, or, according io Macrobius 
{ad Somn., ii., 11), fifteen thousand years. 

8i reditum in hunc locum desperaveris. ** If thou despairest of a 
speedy return to this quarter.** This refers to the Younger Scipio^s 
ezclamation in chapter iii. : " Quid moror in terris 7 quin hue ad vos 
venire propero ? There is no necessity whaterer, therefore, of our 
readiog speraveris with some editors. — In quo omnia sunt. "In 
which all things are pfepared.^' £quiyalent to in quo omnia sufU 
parata. {Ramus, ad loc.) — Neque te dederis. <* And shalt not have 
allowed thyself to be inflnenced by." — Spemposueris rerum tuarum» 
** Shalt make the great object of thy achieyements to consist.'* — Ad 
verum decus. ** To true glory." — Quid de te alii loquantur, &c. The 
idea intended to be conveyed is this : Leave to others tbe cftre of 
ascertaining what they are to say of you ; for they will make you 
a subject of conversation, beyond aD doubt. — Sermo autem omms Ule^ 
6lc. The refisrence is to mer!B human famet 



CHAPTER Vm. 
Si quidem bene meritisy &c. ** If, indeed, for those who haye de- 
serred well of their countiy, a path, as it were, lies open for access 
to the skies.** Compare, as regards the term limes here, Diet. Ant.^ 
9, V. Agrimensares.^Patriis, Referring to JBmilius Paolus.— iVim 
esse te m&rtalem, 6lo. Compare Cie., 7V«e., i., 88: ** Neque nos cw^ 
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font wmu9, nequfi fig9 tibi hmc dicem carpori 4vfi dic0.''^Sei m^it 
4»«^«f iK, dtiB. " B\xt it is Ihe inteUectual pruiciple ofesuAi one whioli 
j8 tbat particito «ae, nQt Uie mere figure tliat cao be poioted ont 
with thjB finger." Joha of Salisbury (,Met4dqgic.,Ml, 7) cites thia 
pawage, and it ia bappily imitated by J^tantias {De Optf. Dei., c. 
19.)— ft{M«i te igihir sdto w«. " Know, tben) tbat tbou art a god." 
CMnpare Cic., De Sen., 22, 81, where the dying Cyrus says to hip 
aoiMi, ^*Sicme cnHtaU ut <fc«iii."— /p*« Deus atemus. The supreme 
4eity ia here regarded as the aoul of the universe. 

JVw fuoA •empef mfftfitw, &c. "For w^at is dways in pio^ioa 
18 etemal." This wtkole pas^age is extracted from the Ph^drus of 
Plato (p. 245, Steph. ; p. 38, Bekk.yy and it is also lepeated in th^ 
Tuaculan PispiltationsXi., 23, &c.).— (^iwdgite ipeum agitatur aUunde. 
"And what ie itaelf put in motic^ by some other cause."— Qun* 
ftm^MHR de^eri^r a se. Compare Cm., De Senect.^ 21, 78. — Qui^ 
ttwm xfiterif, .&e. <' Still fartjher, this is the parent soarce, this the 
jpnmaiy -cause of being moved, unto every thing else that is moved." 
Obaerve thC employment of the gerund in a passive sense. {Zumpt, 
^ «ee.^—Prtncip» aiUemnulla est origo. «* Now a primary cause has 
no origin from any other cause. "—Quod *i nwnquam oritur, <Stc. " If, 
ilhen, ^is never has a beginning, it never, indeed, has an end ; 'for 
« pnmary cauae, when once destroyed, wiU neither itself spring up 
fl^in &om any other cause, nor create any thi^ else from itself " 
^ltaJU, ut motue prinfiipium t% eo sit, <&c. « Hence it resujts that 
Ae ptimary cajiae of motion arises ftom that which is moved of 
ilsalf and by itself."— F</ cfmcidat .wme c^um, 6ui. " Or else, aa 
amatter of neceasity, the wbole heavens muat &}! together in ruin, 
and Ihe earih eome %o a.sMmd, noa: be ab^ to acquire ^r Hself any 
stiier jEaNeiiyH«.J»pQV^ pf wbicli it wiU figaiii be sojt injpotioB 
Matfimt." 



PHAPyER JX. 
Hanc naturam. "That .thas:B8Bie jiature,^' i. >e., this power of 
moving itself. — Inanimum est enim omne, &;c. " For every thing is 
inanimate that is set in motion by an extemal impulse ; what, on 
the other hand, is anlmated, is called into action by an intemal prin- 
oiple of .mQtion» aia4 iOHie ^qliar to itself "-— ibiu: tu esieree. "Ik) 
tbou QXiejiciee .this. soul of Jihine.*' l^e quotation from Plato tenn- 
inates with the flfentence ibejfore thi&— 5wtf autm optmtK. Sup- 
ply ves. it iis an .eironeous pmipj^jtiation io;hate .naccHnma -.after op. 
timiz,^Eminebit fiK(^s. "It ghall te*n fy^h."^Irnfiulmt9^ i»****»- 
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num, dcc. " And by the impulse of paBsions that render a blind obe- 
dience to sensual gratifications," t. e,, which sensual gratifications 
haye subjugated. — Exagitati 8<Beults. Compare Ttuc, Disp., i., 30 : 
** lis devium quoddam iter esse, eeclusum a e<mcxUo deorum.^ — IUe dis- 
cessit : ego somno solutus sum. Mai thinks that a few words were 
added here for fh^ purpoee Of bdAging fbe pieoe more fuUj to a 
close. Not so^however. Cicero, who loves to give something of a 
dramatic air to his dialogaes, coold not hare found a simpler, and, 
at the same time» a happier terimDatioa fos the piece thaa the pres- 
ent one. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF AFRICANUS 
THE YOUNGER.* 

P. CoRKELius SoiPio -<Emilianu8 Africanus Minor, son of L. 
^militts Paulus, and adopted son of P. Cornelius Scipio (son of 
Africanus the Elder), must have been bom about 185 B.C. ; for in 
168 B.C., being then a youth in his seventeenth year, he took a 
very active part in the battle of Pydna, in which his father defeated 
Perseus, king of Macedonia. (Lxv., xliv., 44 ; PltU., VU. JEm. Paul., 
S2.) From his earliest years he had an ardent love of intellectual 
occupations, and cultivated the friendship of men like Polybius, 
Panaetius, Laeiius, and others. It was, perhaps, on this account that 
he appeared to his relatives to be wanting in youthfui vigor, and no 
great hopes were entertained of him. But, with his partiality for 
science, and'Greek refinement and art, he esteemed no less the 
stem virtues of the best of tfae Romans. Old Cato was, in this re- 
spect, his model. 

At the beginning of the third Punic war, 161 B.C, when no one 
was willing to enter his name, either as an officer or as a common 
soldier, for the campaign in Spain, Scipio, although In was at this 
•ame time requested by the Macedonians to settle some disputes 
among themselves, came forward and declared that he would gladly 
accept any post tbat might be assigned to him. This ezample in- 
spired with courage even those who had hitherto kept back. (Ltv., 
Epit.f 48 ; Polyb.t xxxv., 4.) Scipio thus became mihtary tribune 
under L. Lucullus. Two heroic deeds of Scipio in this expedition 
are recorded : he Tgras the only Roman who ventured to accept the 
challenge of a huge Spanish chief, whom he edew in single combi^. 
He was also the first to scale the walls of the town of tnterca- 
tia while it was besieged by the Romans. These proofs of per^ 
fional courage, and his other virtues, filled even the ^nemy with 
admiratlon, and gained for him a greater influence over the Span- 

1 PMWjf Cjfdcpadia, toL aud., p. 81. 
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iards thVn fais avaricioas general, Lucullus» was able to acquire. 
{Appuint vi., 54.) The year foUowing, 150 B.C., Scipio was sent 
by Lucullus to Africa, to request Masinissa to send a number of 
elephants over to Spain. He was most honorably received. Mas- 
inissa aad the Carthaginians were just preparing for battle ; Scipio 
beheld the contest from an eminence ; and as soon as the Cartha- 
ginians were apprised of his presence, they entreated him to act aa 
mediator between them and Masinissa. But he was not able to ef« 
fect what they wished, and he returned to Spain with the elephants. 
{Appian, viii., 71, &c.). 

When the war between Carthage and Rome broke out, Scipio, 
then still military tribune, went to Africa, and here, again, distin- 
goi^hed himself so much by his courage, prudence, and justice, that 
he not only gained the unlimited confidence of his own countrymea 
and Masinissa, but even of the Carthaginians, who trusted no Ro< 
man but Scipio. Roman ambassadors, who were sent to the camp 
in Africa to report on the state of affiiirs, on their retum to Rome 
were unbounded in. their praise of Scipio and of the attachment of 
the soldiers to him. {Appianf viii., 98, d^c.) In 148 B.C., when 
the coDSol Calpurnius Piso undertook the oommand in Afhca, 
Scipio returned to Rome, where every body appears to have been 
convinced that he alone was able to complete the conquest of Car- 
thage. Cato said that Scipio alone was alive, while all the other 
generals were mere shadows. {Liv.y Epit.y 49 ; Polyb., xxlvi., 6.) 
The coDsui Piso made very little progrees in Africa, and, when 
Scipio was a candidate for the «edileship, h^ was unanimously elect- 
ed consulfor the year 147 B.C., though he had not yet attained the 
legitimate «ge : he obtained Africa for his province. On his retum 
to Africa he was accompanied by Polybius and Lielius ; alid imme- 
diately after his arrival he saved a considerable body of Roman 
soldiers, who had penetrated into one of the suburbs of Carthage. 
{Appian, viii., 113, &c.) He restored di8ci(dine in the Roman army. 
His first operation was to cut ofif all supplies, which the Carthagin- 
ians had hitherto received from the interior of Africa, and in the 
ibllowing winter (147-146 B.C.) he sucoeeded in taking Nepheris, 
whence the Carthaginians, till then, had received their supplies by 
sea. His command of the army was prdonged for the year 146 
B.C., and in the spring of this year he made his attack upon the 
city, which was defended with the utmost despair, and by a decree 
of the seaate he razed it to the ground. He is said to have wept 
over its rains, and to have uttered tbe prophetic words of Homer, 
as applicable to his own native city {E., vi., 448, aeq.) : 
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Kcu tlplofioct Kdl Xaoc kvfifieXiii Upidftoio. 

After he Kftd made the necessary arraD^menta In Afirica, and 
annibilated an enemy whcK, though faumbled, was still looked npoii 
bf Rome with jealousy, Scipio retamed to Italy, and entered Rome 
in triumph. In 143 B.G. he waa censor with L. Mnmmius, and at 
fias time of increasini^ luxury he fiilfined.the doties of his officd 
with the greateat strictness, and without any respect to person or 
rank. In the lustrum wbich he perfonned at the close of his cen* 
ras, he did not pray, as had been customary before, for the inerease 
of the repubiie, but oniy for its preserration. (Val. Max., iv., 1, 
10.) It was, probably, after his censorship that he, together with 
Sp. Mmnmius and L. Metellus, trayelled through Egypt, Syria, Asia, 
atid Greece, to look into the state of afTairs in those eountries. 

Tbe war against Numantia, in Spain, had been carried on fbr a 
long time without success ; Scipio was eonsidered tiie only man 
who conld bring it to a termination, and, ahhough absent at tbe time 
of fhe elections, he was made consul for the year 134 B.C. On hisi 
arriral in Spain, he found the Roman army in a most depterable 
•tate, and here, as in Africa, he had to restor^ militaiy disciptine 
befor^ he.could Tenture upon any enterprise. The brave inhabftants 
of Nnmantia held out against him nn^ famine rendered further re- 
sistance imptossible. The town fell into the hands of Scipio, alter 
most of the inhabitants had put ah end to their hves. Fifty of the 
surviyors were selected by Scipio to adom his triumph ; the rest 
were sold as slayea, and tfae city ^rzA razed to the groimd. (ulp^n, 
Tt., 84, seqq. ; Lh.; Efni., 67, 69.) 

While Scipio was engaged in the siege of Numantia, the Gtec- 
ehian disturbancecT began at Rome. Althougfa his wife, Sempronia, 
was a sist^r of the Qraccfai, Scipio approyed of his brotber-in-law*8 
liaying been put to deaffa ; but still fae Was not, like many others, 
sn obstinate adyocate of tfae priyileges of a dass, for we find faim 
iupporting tfae Ux Casiia tdbellaria against the aristocrats (Ctc, 
JBrut., 25) j whence he was consldered by sOEde as a man of the 
people. ( Cic, Aead.i ili 5. ) Scipio Was o|qx)sed to aU yiolent meas- 
nres ; caution was one of his prominent characteristics. He was 
oertainly sincere and disinterested. But fais opposition to the pop- 
nlar party depriyed him of a great part of the fayor and inflnence 
Wtiich fae had faitfaerto possessed yirith the people. Tbe conse- 
^enee was, that wfaen, in 131 B.G., he wnA indtned to nndertake 
the command of the war against Aristonicus, he oniy obtained the 
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▼otes of two tribes. (Ctc., PkiL, xi., 8.) But, notwitbstandiDg 
this sUght, he still possessed great infliience ; fbr when the tribane 
Papirius Carbo proposed a law, that the people should be at liberty 
to re^-elect their tribunes as often .as they pleased, the eloquent 
speech of Scq>io induced the people to reject the measure, though 
, it was in their own fftvor. {Cic., De Am., 26.) 3oon after this, 
however, a circumstance occurred which called forth the bitterest 
opposition of the popular party against him. Scipio had made a 
proposition in laTor of the old Italian veterans, which had been ap- 
proved of by the senate, and accordibg to which, the disputes arising 
out of the distribution of the public land should not be decided by 
the distributors, but by other persons. This measnre produced a 
delay innhe distribution itself, and the popular leaders, F. Flaccus, 
C. Gracchus, and Papirius Carbo, made the bitterest inyectives 
against Scipio in the assembly, and called him the enemy of the 
people. When Scipio repeated his approyal of the death of Grac- 
chus, the demagogues criedmt, <* Down with the tyraiit !" 

After these fierce debates Scipio went quietly home, accompanied 
by the senate and a great number of Latins and other allies. , In 
the eyening he went into his bed-room with the intention of writing 
a speech to be deliyered the following morning. But in the monif- 
ing Scipio was found dead in his bed (129, B.C.). An inyestigation 
into the cause of his death was preyented by the multitude, and the 
eyent remained a secret. Public opinion pointed out many who 
were suspected of haying murdered him *, as, for instance, Comelia 
the mother of the Gracchi, his own wife Sempronia, and Papirius 
Carbo, but the heayiest suspicion fell upon the last-mentioned in- 
diyidual. (Compare Gerlacht Der Tod des P. Comeliue Sdpio Mfnil- 
imust eine Historieehe Untersuchung, Basel, 1839 ; and Zimmernumn, 
Zeitschrifi fur die AUerthumsvfissensehaft, 1841, No. 62.) 
03 
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VUa T. Pompirnti AtHcif <kc. " Life of Titus Pompooias Attiei»» 
. firom Corneliud Nepos." Gornelius Nepos» waa the cootemporary 
and friend of Cicero, Atticus, and Catnllus. He was probabl^ a 
natiye of Verona, or of some neighboring village, and died during 
the rei^n of Augustus. No other particuIariSi, with regard to his 
personal history, have been transmitted to us. He is known to have 
written the following pieces, all of which are now lost : 

1. Chronica. An Epitome of Universal History, it would appear, 
in three books. For the name, and some idea of the coiitents, we 
are indebted to Ausonius {Effiat., XYi.), Aulus GeUius (xvii., Sl, 4 8, 
Bt 24), and Solinus (i., ^ 27, xliv., M) ; while Catullas, when dedi- 
cating his poems to Cornelius Neapm, indicates, though obsciirely, 
the object and extent of the production in questioa. 

2. Exemplorum Librit 6f which Charisius (p. 119, ei. Tutsch.) 
quotes the second book, and Auhis GeniT» (vii., 16, ^ 11) the fifth. 
This was probably a collection of remarkable sayings and dotng», 
6f the samedescription as the compilation subsequently fonned by 
Valerius Maximus. 

3. De Viris HlustrilmB. Gellius (xi., 8) tells an anecdote of Cato, 
adding, " Seriptum esi hoe in librb ComeHi NepoH» De IUustribfis 
Viriis.*' It is not impoi^sifole that it may be the samle work as the 
preceding, quoted under a diffbrent title. 

4. Vita Ciceronii, an «rror in which is conected by Aulus Gel- 
Ifus (XV., 28). 

h. Epistola ad Ciceronetnf fram one 6f which Lactafttios hm pre- 

served an extract {Ingtit. Dit.y iii., 16) ; but we can not tell ^hether 

they w^re ever formally coUected into a volume. 

^ 6. Perha^s poems also, at least he is named in the same category 

with Virgil, Ennius, and Accius, by the Younger Pliny {Ep.f v., 9). 

7. De Historici». In the Life of Dion (c. S), whk^ now bears 

. the name of Comelius Nepos, tfaere is the fbllowing sentence : v Sed 



9m^ IHet. Bio^.t Vol. IL, p. 1156, sqq. 
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de koein meo libro plura turU expositOj qui De Historicis congeriptua 
ett." 

In the year 1471, a quarto ▼oliime issued from the press of Jen- 
Bon, at Venice, entitied ^milii Probi de Vita ExceUentiumj contain- 
ing biographies of twenty distinguished conmianderB, nineteen 
Greek and one Persian. Next came three cfaapters headed De Regi- 
InUf presenting yery brief notices of certam famous kings of Persia 
and Macedonia, of the elder Sicilian Dionysios» and some of the 
more remarkable among the successors of Alexander. The Tolume 
concluded with a biography of Hamilcar, and a4>iography of Han- 
nibal. A preface, or introduction, to the lives commenced with the 
words, " Non iubito fore pUrosque, Attiee, qui hoe genuM ecripturtB 
Uve, et non satis dignum summorum virorum judicent ;" and prefixed 
to the whole was a dedication, in Terse, to the Emperor Theodosius, 
in which we find the coiiplet, 

Si rogat Auctorem, paulatim detege nostrum 
Tunc Domino nomen, me sciat esse Probum. 

A second edition, in quarto, of the same book, without date, was 
printed at Venice by Bemardintts Venetus. In this a biography of 
Cato is added. The title in one part of the volume is ^miUi Probi 
Historiei excellentium Imperatorum Vita ; in another, JEmilH Probi de 
Virorum JUustrium Vita. A third edition, in quarto^ without date, 
and without name of place or printer, but known to belong to Milan, 
and to be not later than 1496, was published as JEmilius Probus de 
Viris Hlustribus ; and here we have not only the biography of Cato, 
but a life of Atticus also. Numerous impressions appeared.during 
^he next half century, varying from the above and ttom each other 
in no important particular, except that in the Strasburg one of 1606 
the life of Atticus is ascribed to Comelius Nepos, a point in which 
it is supported by many MSS. But in 1569 a great sensation was 
prodnced among the leamed by the edition of the celebrated Dtonys- 
ius Lambinus (4to, Paris, 1669), who not only revised the text with 
^much care, but strenuously maintained that the whole work was. 
the production of that Coraelius Nepos who flourished toward the- 
close of the Roman republic, and not of an nnknown ^milius Pro- 
bus living at the end of the 4th oentury. The aiguments upon 
which he chiefly insisted were : 

1. The extreme purity of the Latinity, and the chaste simplicity 
of the style, which exhibit a striking contrast to the semi-barbarian 
jargon and meretricious flnery of the later empire. Every critical 
scholarmustfeelthe weightofthisobseryation. . 
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!2. The penon addreesed in the prefhce, or introduction, must be 
Pomponiue Atticns, the iriend of Cicero. This is fiiUy proved by a 
passage in the life of Cato {aubfin.), where we read, " ^19«« de vUa 
et tnoribu* plura in eo libro persecuti sumu* quem teparoHm ie eofed" 
mu9 rogatu Pomponii Attici/' which is unquestionably perfectly de- 
cisiye in so &r as the memoir in which they oocur is concemed ; 
but this^.as we have seen, was not included in the original edition, 
is wanting in some MSS., and, along with the AuicuBt is separated,'' 
as it were, from the rest in all. 

3. The lofty tcme in which the grandeur ^nd power of the Roman 
people are celebrated, the boldness of the conunents on free insti- 
tutions and tyrants, wonld have been totally out of place at an epoch 
of degradation ahd slayery. Allusions, also, it is affirmed, may be 
detected to the civil war between Cssar and Pompey. Upon a care- 
ful examination of all the quotations*adduced, it will be seen that 
no weight ought to be attached to this portion of the proof. 

4. Lambinus was informed, upon what he considered good au- 
thority, that one MS. ended in this manner : " CompUtum est opua 
JEmilii Proit, Comelii NepotisV But, even if we admit the accu- 
racy of a statement vouched for so imperfectly, it leads to no result, 
for the first clause might be intended to assign the twenty biogra- 
phies, the De RegibuSf the HamHcar, and the Hannibal, to Probua ; 
the^concluding phrase to mark Nepos as the aothor of the Cato and 
the Atticua. 

The question thus started h£U3 giyen rise to interminable discu»- 
sions ; but the leading hypotheses may be reduced to three : 

1. Many of the contemporaries of Lambinus, unable or unwilling 
to abandon the belief in which they had been reared, and clinging 
to the verses addressed to Theodosius, dqggedly maintained that 
the old opinion was, afler all, true ; and that all the lives, except, 
perhaps, those of Cato and Atticus, which stood upon somewhat 
different ground, were the property of Probus, and of no one else. 
This position is now very generally abandoned. 

3. Lambinus, as we have seen, pronounced the lives to belong 
entirely to Cornelius Nepos. Those who support this hypothesis, 
which has been more widely received than any other, hold that 
what we now possess may be regarded either as a portion of the 
voluminous coUection, De Viris lUustribus^ or as an independent 
work, which, haying fallen into oblivion, was brought to Ught by 
^nulius Probus, who fraudulently endeavored to palm it ofT as his 
own, or, perhape, meant to do nothing more than claim the credit 
of having discovered and described it ; or, that the verdes in ques- 
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tSon, whicb aie abtant from Mrenl MSS., refet to ■ome totadly dif- 
fertnt prodaction, and baTe by mere accident fdand their way into 
tbeir preeent position. 

8. Barthins, ateering a middle coaTse, threw ont that the biogr»- 
phiee, aa they now exist, are, in reality, epitomes of liyes actually 
written by Nepoe, and that we oogbt to look upon Probus as the 
abbieTiator ; others, adopting the general idea, think it more likely 
that the abridgments were ezecnted at an earlier period. 

Without attempting to enter at large into the merits of these 
cottflicting BystemB, and of the many minor controTeiBies to which 
they baTC giTen riae, we may «emark, that the third h^pothesia, 
nnder one form or other, wiH, if properly applied, tend to remoTe 
maey of the difficultiea, and ezplBin many of the anomalies by 
wluch the subject ia embarrasBed, more efiectually than either of 
the two others. It WiU enable ns to account for the purity of the 
language, and for the graceful, unafihcted ease of the dauBea, when 
taken aiogly, and at the aame^ time to nnderstand the harsh and 
abnipt tranaitionB which bo frequently occur in paBfling .^om one 
aentence, or from one paragraiA to another. But, while we may 
aafely admit that we hold in onr hands the abridgment of some 
writer of the AngnBtan age, we muet bear in mind that the OTidence 
addnced to proTe tEat writer to be CometiuB Nepoa ia miBerably 
defectiTe, an ezoeplion being always made in r^^ect of tbe lile of ' 
AtticoB, which Ib ezpreaBly assigned to him in at least twb Of the 
beet MSS. 



CHAPTER I. 
T. P ampoiUuM AOieut^ His proper tiame, after his «doptioii by 
Q. CfleeiliuB» the brother of his mother, was Q. CvcilioB Pompoma* 
nns Attieus. iCie.t Ep. ai Att., iii., ^.y^Ab origine uUima, dtc. 
** Descended from the eariiest period oi the Roman nce," t. e,, 
sprung from one of the most ancient honseB of Rome. ObeerTe 
the force of ulHma, ahd compare Virg., JEn., Tii., 49:"Tu sunguinis 
uUitmu aueior.** The leference, in these cases, is en ascending one 
to the founders of the hne. Aocording to Plutardi ( Vit. Num., tl ), 
the gens Pomponia, or house of the Pomponii, elaimed desoent 
from Pompo, the son, or, as Anrelius Victor {De V. lU., 8) eays, the 
Ather of Noma PompiliuB.— FerpeAio obHnuit. «Held doring hia 
whole life," t. e., wbb content during his whole life with the rank of 
eques, and neTer aspired to the dignity of senator. AtticnB wia 
bom B.C. 109, and dted B.C. 33, at tfae age of 77. Some editorty 
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dis^ing the construction of generatui "witb ab origine, include the^ 
fbnner word within brackets, while ^thers write generatu perpetuo, 
Bot the ordlnary reading is successfuny defended by Kappe. ( Opuse, 
Harles., p. 4«6.) 

Usus est. £Iegant nsage for hdlniU. — DiligeTUe, indulgerUe. The 
fiTBt of these epithets is meantjo indicate one who was carefitl ivt 
his attention to his private afihird ; and the other, oiie who spared 
no pains in giving his son a liberal educatioh. (Gom^pare Da^hncy 
ad loc.) — Ut tum erant tempora. " As times then were," t. i., fo* 
those times. The riches of the Eastern worid had not yet flowed 
in upon Bome. — Litterarum. "Of literary pursuits." — Prout. 
" Eten m.^-^Omnibus doetrinis. " In all those branches of knoWl- 
edge."-.-/mjitfr/m. « To be made a partaker," i. «., to be instmcted 
in. The constraction of impertio is two-fold, either aliquem re, or 
alieui rem.. {Zumpt, 4 HQ-y-Summa suavitas oris ac vocis. "The 
greatest sweetness in his mode of speaking and in his roice." W6 
must not refer oris here, as some dp, to visage ajr look, but to th^ 
physical conformation of tbe lips and motith, as is explained imme- 
diately after by excellenter pronuntiaret. Compare Quint.i ti. , prooem. ; 
and consult Tzschucke^s note on the present passage. "^ 

Nobilis fetebaiur. " He was famed as the niost conspicuoud." 
Observe that ferebatur has here the force of efferebatur. — GeHerosi. 
" Generous-spirited." The reference is to a dpirit of gerierous ri- 
vahy. — Studio suo. " By his own ardor," i. «., in Ihd pur^uit of 
knowledge. — L. Tarquatus. L. Manliua Torqtiatas, who wad aflet- 
ward consul in B.C. 65. He became distingui^hed for his elch 
quenpe, and is spoken of by Cicero as a most upright and patriotic 
man. {Orelliy Onomast. Tull, p. 377. >—C. Marius fUius. This was 
the younger Marius, but only an adopted son of the great Marius. 
His career, though short, was matked by the same m^rciless sever- 
ity as that of the elder Marins. — M. Cieoro. M. TuHius Ci<^re. 
Atticns was born three yeard befbre him. The intimacy betWeeh 
tfaem 18 well known. — CoksuetuSine sud. <'By fais ihtimacy witfa 
ithcra." 



CHAPTER 11. 

MatuTs, " "^iiy.^^-^AdolescenJtulus: He Was &t tiiis time in his 

twenty-second year, for Sulpicius was pat to deatfa it B.C. 88. This 

latter inditidnal hadj in conjanctioh witfa Marios, snoe^ed, by 

meana of an armed foroe, in having a law pass^, thd efibct of 
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wfaich was the appointment of Marius to the command of the war 
against Mithradates. This gaye occasion to Sulla'8 entering Rome 
at the head of his legiona. Mariua aaved himself by flight, but Sul- 
picius was put to death. — Anicia. The daughter of Pomponiu8's 
aunt — Jlf. Servio. M. Senrius Sulpicius. The gena Sulpicia ap- 
pear from this to have admitted a double praenomen, which was aa 
unusual circumstanoe. Consult Fischer^s note on the present pas- 
eage. — Cinnano tumuUu. ** By Cinna'8 tumult." The term tumult' 
%9 is meant to be a very emphatic one here, and refers to tbe fright-. 
fiil scenea of slaughter that ensued at Rome, when Cinna and Ma- 
rius entered it with their aimed followers. {Eutrop.^ v., 7.)" 

Pro dMgnitate. ** In a becoming~manner," t. e., in the way that 
his standing and his attachment to correct principles demanded. 
— Quin ogtndertt. "Without offending." — Diseociatie. *<Being 
diTided." — Studiie ohsequendi eui». " Of gratifying his &yorite in- 
dinations," t. e., for letters and study. — Adoleeeentem Marium. 
Atticus and the younger Marius had been, as ahready remarked, otd 
school-fellows, and there was,^ therefore, a personal friendship be- 
tween them. — Hoetem judieatum. " Although adjudged an enemy^ 
to the state." — Cujus, For et ejus. — Illa peregrinaiio, "That going 
abroad," t. e.^ to Athens. — Trajedt. <* He transferred.*' 

Nam prater grajtiam^ dcc. " For, independently of his engaging 
manner, which was ahready vexy conspicaous in him while, as yet, 
a veiy young man." Compare Tzschucke'8 explanation ofgratiam 
here : " Ita paseipt de moribus, qui plaeent, gratiam coneiliant." Des- 
curet is altogether wrong in rendering it by the French term credit. 
— Versuram facere publice, " To change a public creditor," t. «., to 
borrow money of one in order to pay another some debt due by the 
state. The term versura means, properly, a tuming or ehanging, 
and hence vereuram facere is to change a creditor, or to borrow of 
one to pay another. Compare Donatus, ad Terent.j Phorm., v., 2, 
15 : " Versuram facere itciTur, qui <bs alienum ex <ere alieno solvit.** — 
Ejus conditionem aquam. " Fair terms for obtainmg it (from oth- 
ers)," t. «., could only procure the requisite loan from the bankers 
or usurers of the day at a heayy rate of interest. — Usuram. " In- t 
terest." He deemed it contrary to duty to exact any interest for 
what was meant to be a friendly loan. And yet, on the other hand, 
Attieus neglected no means of making money. We read, for in- 
stance, of his puichasing a set of ghidiators, in order to let them 
out to mAgistrates and others who wisbed to exhibit games. ( Ct0., 
Ep. ad Att.f iv., 4, h.y-Quam dictum esset. « Than had been stipu- 
lated." — Neque multipLicandis usuris erescere. If Attieus had not 
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lent them the money withoat interest, they woold haye been com- 
pelled to increase their liabihties by paying interest to others. 

Auxii hoe officium, &c. ** He added to this obliging conduct by 
another act of Uberality also." — Sex modii tritici. Tbe modios was 
the principal dry measure of the Romans, and contained pne gallon, 
7*8676 pints English. The c^mmon tezt has septem, which can not 
be correct, and must have arisen from an error of tbe copyists (VII. 
for VI.). It is well ascertained that the Attic medimnus was equal 
to isix (not seyen) Roman modii. (Consnlt Wurmj de pond.fnum., 
mens., 6lc., roHonibue, p.^131 ; and Bockhy Metrol. Untersuch., p. 204.) 
— Medimnus. In Greek, fi46tfAvoc, or fiedifiyoc ainjpoc- This was the 
principal dry measure of the Greeks, and used especially for meas- 
uring com. It was equal, as just stated, to siz Roman modii, 6r 
eleyen gallons, 7- 1456 pints English. 



CHAPTER III. 

Communis infimis, &,o. " Afiable to the lowest^ equal to the high- 
eat," i. e., equal, in point of merit and public esteem, to the first 
men of the state. As regards the force of communi* here, com- 
pare the explanation of Tzschucke : " Qui se non superhe siqnra 
alios extoUitf inferiores maximet sed se ad eos demittit, communis voca* 
tur." — Civemque facere studerent. This was regarded as a high 
honor, and was only conferred upon those who had deserved weU 
of the state. (Compare MeursiuSf Fortun. Att., c. 5.) — Quo heneficio 
ille uti noluit. Cicero, however, calls him a citizen of Attica {Ep. 
ad Att., i., 16; xi., 1); but this refers, as would appear, merely to 
his cognomen, not to any actual citizenship. — Amitti civitatem Rth 
manam, &c. " That Roman citizenship was lost in case any other 
was assumed/' i. e., acquired. This was in strict accordance with 
the Roman law. Under the emperors, however, a milder rule pre- 
vailed, and a Roman citizen was allowed to acquire the rights of 
citizenship in another state. (Consult Salmas., Obsem. ad Jus Att, 
et Rom., c. 26.) 

Ipsi et Phidia. The Phidias here meant must not, of eourse, be 
confounded with the celebrated sculptor and statuary, who flourished 
long before.^ The reference isto some individual of the same name, 
whose faithful public services procured for him the honor mentioncd 
in the text ; but of whom no account is given by any.other writer. 
Some editors, therefore, regarding this Phidias as a personage al- 
together unknown, read Pilia for Phidue, and make Ne)x)s refer to 
Piha, the wife of Atticus, whom Cicero often names in his lettera 
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to bte IKend. Thit, howerer, ie too tu-fyitibed ; and fhe eoihaioQ 
reading bu beeo well defeoded by Van SUTereo and othera. — Hunc 
enim in amrn proeurtiimu, ^. *« For they faad- this Utter indiTidttal 
in the management of every pQblio afiair, aa an actiTe agent and an 
adTieer." The referenee in to Phidiaa, not to Atticua, wfao, being 
a Roman, aot an Athenian dtiaen, ootild not weU take anj diree€ 
part itt the management of their publie affaira. GonBtdt Emafa 
note on thia paaaage. 

Primmm iUud mMnug fortutuB. Snpf^fiUi. — In quM domiiU^um,ikj(i. 
<* In whieh waa, aa appeared, the dwelling-piaoe of the emptre of 
the workl.'* Obeerre here the empkjyment of tbe snbjonctiTe es*ei, 
aa indicating the aentiment of men in general, and eompare Zumptf 
f 646.^ Ut tMMdem et fotriem kaberet et iomiuin. AUadiog to the im- 
portant priTilege which Atticus enjoyed of being a natiTe-tfom Ro* 
man citixen. — Hoc epecimen pruientia. Supply fuit. — Humanitate. 
** Relinement.*' The reference ia to aU that humanizes, and makes 
a nuui truly aucb. Compare Aulue GeUiue (N. A., xiii., 16) : *< Qui 
terhu Laiina feeerunit qwique kie probe usi eufU, kumdnitatem appeUa- 
venmi id propemoium, guod Or^ noiSelav «oeaa/, noe emdiHonem i$^- 
etitutionemque in honae artee dicimue ; quae qui eineeriier cupiunt ap* 
petuntque, ki euni tel maxime humanieeimi ; kujue enim Mdentkt eura 
ii Heeiplina e* wmereie ammantihn um iomini data eet, Ueircoque 
kamamia» appeflaia eet.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 
Bx Aeia Sutta dee^deike. On the dose of tbe Mithradatio War, 
aftd when retuming to Italy to oppoae Marius and hia party.^iSti; 
inim Ormce Idquebaiur, &c. His intimate ae(]uaiBtance with the 
Greeh language proeured for him the sorname of Attieus. (Com^ 
pnre Cm., De JSen., imi*y-Sermonie Latini. <' Of bis Latin style in 
oonTersation." — Leporem. "Grace." — Adeeiium. "Acquired,**t.«., 
by either art or study.— Poemo/a. Not his own, but the productions 
of othere. — Nuequam eum ab ee dimitteret. ** Allowed him to go no- 
where tmm his side," i. e.^ had him constantly with hisii.^Deducere. 
Supply fiomam.-^eU wUe. ** Do not wish.** Much strooger than 
the simple noli. On this mode of pamphrasing the neg^iTe imper- 
atiTe, eonsult Zumpt, 4 Sgg.^Oiim quibu* ne cofUra te, Ac. « In 
order that I might not bear artns along wlth wbool ^ainst thee I 
left Italy." He aHudes to the Mariaa party at home, and he en^ 
treftts ftot to be led a^iast them because ^any of his friends are 
hi that pairty. Erndt is nltog^thet wrQHg in placing a comma after 
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pUbus, so as to conneot eum quihus, in conetmetion, with ItaUam 
fthqui. — Adcleseentts c^cio coUaudato. " Having wamily commend-v 
ed the yoong man'8 sense of duty," t. e., of the dnty wbich he owed 
to his friends at home. Atticus lived on the most iutimate terms 
wtth the moet distingnished men of all parties, and there seems to 
have been a eertain charm in his manners and conversation which 
captivated all who had intercourse with him. — Munera, The pres- 
ents which SuHa had receiyed <luring his stay at Athens. — Ei deferri. 
**To be carried to his house," t. «., to be given unto him. 

Quum. " AUhough." — Urbana ojfficia. " Services conneeted with 
the eapital," t. e., with Rome. These were services and l^endly 
offices which required his presenoe at Rome. — Ad comitia eorum. 
** To comitia in which their interests ^ere conqemed,'' t. e., at which 
they were candidates for office, <&c. Observe that eorum refers back 
to amidsy and, in illustration of this peculiar employment of the 
genitive, compare Cic.j in Verr., i., 7 : " Mea comitia ;'* and Ep. ad 
Ait.y i., 4 : " QuinH fratris comitia.** — Fugienti. " When fleeing from 
Rome," i. e., just before the formal decree of banishment was passed 
by the Clodian faction. — LLS. The same here as Sestertioruint 
when expressed in word. Consult Diet. Ant., s. v. Sestertius. Two 
bundred and fifty thousand sesterces would amount to nearly ten 
tbousand doUars. — Tranquillatis autem rebus Romanis, &c. This 
was in B.C. %b, when political affairs had become mqre settled. — 
<^em diem. " Which day of his departure." — Sie pr^ecuta est. 
** Solemnized in sueh a way." 



CHAPTER V. 
DifictlHma natura. " Of a most morose disposition." — Cujus sie 
asperitatem, &c. " Unto whose mgged temper, however, he showed 
80 much respectful deference as to have retained the good-will of 
tbis individual, whom no one else could endure," &c. — Tulit. " He 
rcaped."— fferwfem ex dodrante. « Heir to three fourths of his prop- 
«rty." The shares of the heredes in Roman wills were generally 
expressed by reference to the divisions of the as. Thus, keres ex 
asse is heir to the whole property ; Iwres ex dodrante, " heir to three 
fourths;" heres ex semuncia, "heir to one twenty-fourth,*' &c.— 
Centies LLS. Or centies sestertiorum, " Ten millions of sesterces." 
Neaily four hundred thousand doHars. Supply eentena millia. As 
regards centiest consult Zumpt, ^ S7S.—Q.TuUio Ciceroni.^ The broth- 
er of the orator. The sister of Atticus was named Pomponia. This 
marriage was not a happy one, and the quarrels of Pomponia and her 
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husband gave coDsideraUe trouble and vexation to Atticus and Cic- 
ero. — Conjunetisnme. ** On the most intimate tenna.'' — Po^sit judi- 
eari. ** It may be conchided." 

Vtebatur autem intime Q. Hortmsio. " He wsis very intimate, 
also, with Quiotus Hortensius." — Principatum tenehat. Hortensius 
was at the head of the Roman bar, until Cicero dethroned him in 
the affair of Verres. Compare Quintihan, xi., 3 : " Diu princeps ora- 
torum, aliquando amulu* CiceronU exiMtimatue^eet; nopiseime, quoad 
vixit, secundu* ;" and Aulus Gellius (i., 7) : ** Hortensius, omnibus 
ferme oratoribus atatis sua, nisi M. TuiliOt clarior." — Ohtrectaiio. 
<* Disparaging of one. another." — Copula* **A bond of union be- 
tween." 



CHAPTER VI. 

In republica ita versatus est. ** He took such a part in public af- 
fairs. "^Opfimarum partium. " The party of the good." LiteraUy, 
«* tbe best party." Atticus did not mix himself up with any of the 
political parties of the day, and hence the words of the text may be 
explained by the language of Cicero in many of his letters, where, 
in speaking of the civil dissensions which agitated his countiy, he 
says, ** se a bonis nunquam dissetaire" ** cum bonis facere,''* *♦ ceteris 
bonis viris jungi veUe," <&c. — In sua potestaie. ** Their own mas- 
ters.*' — Maritimis. SMpply fluctibus.'-Quum ei paterent, &c. ** Al- 
though they lay open to him on account of either his personal influ- 
ence or his rank." On the construction with vel . . . . vel, consult 
Zumptf ^ 339. — In tam effusis amUtus largitionibus. ** Amid such 
lavish expenditures in canvassing for them," i. e., when money was 
60 profusely spent in procuring YOiea.-^Neque geri e republica sine 
periculo. ** Nor be administered to the advantage of the state, 
without danger (to those who filled them)." The expression e re- 
publica ia equivalent to ad commodum reipublica. 

Hastam publicam. **A sale at public auction." Atticus avoided 
such sales, because in these troubled times they were principally ' 
held for the purpose of disposing of the efiects of proscribed per- 
sons. It was usual to put up a spear {hasta) in sales at auction, a 
symbol derived, it is said, from the anoient practice of selling under 
a spear the booty acquired io war. — Nullius rei neque prcts neque 
manceps factus est. ** In no instance did he ever become either a 
surcty for aoother, or a buyer or hirer of any public property." 
Under the word manceps Festus remarks, that manceps signifies one 
who buys or hires any public property. Pras, tl\erefore, in the 
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present connectioo, will signify one who becomes rarety for a oian- 
ceps,^Stib3crtbens. ** As an assistant in ^he prosecution." Sub- 
9cribere is a legal term, and means to write one'8 name, nnder tbat 
of the principal aocttser, to tbe charge, or Hbelltis, preferred against 
the reug, or accn^ed. Hence such an assistant aecuser was cailed 
subecripior. 

In ju8 de sm re, 4e.c. " He never went to law, he was never 
summoned before a tribunal about any matter of his own," i. e.jfhe 
never brought an action against another, nor had one brought 
against himself, in any thing relating to his own affairs. We have 
given what appears to be the most natural meaying of this passage. 
For other explanations, consult Tzschucke*s note. — MtUtorum con- 
sulum, <S&c. " Official stations olfered him on the part of many con- 
snls and prsetors, he only so far accepted as to accompany no one 
of them to his province ; to be content with the mere honor (of the 
appointment) ; to despise any increase of his private means C^m 
Buch a source)," i. c, he merely accepted the office as a compli- 
ment, but never actually entered upon it. By prafectura are meant, 
in the present passage, official stations connect«d with the army 
and niilitary afiairs. The term, in general, however, refers to offi- 
cial stations in the provinces of any kind, whether civil or military. 
{Tzsehuckey ad loc.) — Qui ne cum Q. quidem Cicerone, &c. Observe 
that gui is here equivalent 4o nam ille. — Asseclam esse pratoris. 
Quintns Gicero, after holding the office of prstor at Rome in B.C. 
62, succeeded L. Flaccus as governor of Asia, where he remained 
for upward of three years. — Criminum. AUuding to the charges 
of rapacity and extortion so oflen brought against the Roman gov- 
ernors and their inferior officers. Even in the case of Q. Cicero, 
great offence was given by the corruption of his &vorite freedman, 
Statius.—£/tt« obsereantia. " His attention (to others)." Observe 
that observantia is here taken actively, as the grammarians term it, 
as iferga alios were added. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Vsus est atatis vaeatione. ** He availed himself of the exemptionT 
irom military service which his age affi)rded." No one ceuld be 
ealled upon to bear arms after fifty years of age. (Compare Seneca, 
De Brev. Vit, c. 20.) — Jpsum Pompeium conjunctum non offendit. 
♦* Even Pompey himself, with Whom he vras connected by affinity, 
he did not ofiend (by such a course of conduct)," t. c, by not taking 
an active part^with him against Cssar. The gens Caeiliay to which 
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tbe mother jof AltiCQB belonged, vas coiuecied with the gens Cor- 
nelia, from which jPompey obtained hia wife Comelia. {TzschMcke, 
ad loe.)—Nullum ab eo lutbebat ormmenium. " He hM no poet of 
honoT irom him'* We bave tiurown oizt emmf JntrodQced by I^am- 
binos aiier nuUuai, but which distaiA>8 the aense of the paseage, and 
haye inclosed these words in a parentbesis, with Fischer. — Jmpera- 
ret. In the aense of poehdaret or eaeigeret. — Confieeeerit. ** GsTe up 
ta him," t. e.y pardoned for his sake. — Ex Pompeii caetrie. " Th(mgh 
fnim the camp of Pompey," t. «., thoogh they had fought on Pom- 
pey's side. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SeeutuM ett .iiUtdt dcc. <* That period ensued, after Cssar had 
been ^lain, when," 6uc. With illud supply tempue, which some editore 
introdnce into the text We have adepted hexe the punctnation of 
Fischer and others as far supedor to that of Ihe ordinary editions» 
which hare a colon after iUMd. — Brutoe. The two Bruti, Marens 
«nd Dedmus, are meant. — Ad eoe. The commQh text has ad eum, 
but tthe context evidently zequires the tdural. — Sic M. Bruto ueue 
eet "He lived on such terms with Marcus Bmtxi3."-^Adoieecene. 
A tenn applied here to one who had fuUy reached man^s estate ; for 
Brutos was prntor at tbe time, and henoe forty yeais old at least. 
{Txeekucke, ad loe.y^Quam hoe sene. Supply uteretur. — Prineipem 
eonetiH. ** As his chief adviser.^— /n eanvictu. ." In the nmnber of 
fais daily guests.*' We must not supply pr^iHpem heve, but merely 
h^et. 

Ut privatum jtrarium eonetituereiur. <* That a priTate purse should 
be made-up.'* Observe that privatum terarium is here employed in 
a sense which was aiterward, in the time of .the eroperors» more 
properly applied to fieeue alone. — Si et priueipeej &jd. ** If, in partic- 
ular, the leading men of that order should contribute sums of money." 
The conjunction et has here a peculiar force, bordering on that of 
etiam. Compare the explanation of Hohler : ** Wenn vor aUen die 
ersten Manner dieses Standes Gelder zusammenschiessen wollten." 
-^Appdlatue eet. « He was called upon."^JSjue rei parineepe e^ee. 
" To take the lead in this afiair," i. p., to head the Jiat of contribu- 
tors — Qui exietiinaret. ' ** Inaamuch as he thonght.V Obserre tbe 
force of ^ut with the subjunctive» and eompare Zumpt, ^ 564.— Stn« 
factione. " Without any reference to party."-*Z)« euie facultatibue. 
** Of his means"— i^^M coiturum. " Nor would en$er into any 
association." Supply ad eocietatem with Tajschucke.— Stc Ule con- 
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sensionif glohna, Sto. ** In thia way, that (proposed) elubbing to- 
gether on the part of assenting friends was broken up by the dis- 
senting Toice of this single indiTidual/* t. e., by his refasal to con- 
tribute. 

Provinciarum, qua iU necis catua, 6lc. " The afihirs of the pror- 
inces, which had been given unto them by the consuls on account 
of the slaying of Cssar, being despaired of/* t. e., having found these 
pTOvinces too feeble to afford them the means of security. This 
passage has given rise to much discussion» and some propose dieie 
eausa, " for form' sake/* t. e., in order to get rid of them. The ex- 
planation of Van Staveren, however, appears most satisfoctory, and 
is as foUows : The consuls meant were Dolabella and Marc Antony, 
and the proxinces referred to were, in the case of Brutus, Crete ; 
and in that of Cassius, Cyrene. ' These provinces Dolabella and 
Antony had been prevailed upon by the senate to give to Brutns and 
Cassius ; and Octavianus expressly censured Antony, on a subse- 
quent occasion, for bestowing such a reeompense on two of Caesar^s 
murderers. (Cbmpare Appian, Bell. Civ., iii., 16.) 

Florenti illi parti. *j To that party when powerful," t. «., as long 
as it was powerful. The reference is to tbe party of Brutus, not, as 
Hohler thinks, to that of AxiXxmy. ^Ahjecto. «* When prostrated." 
Equivalent to reflante fortuna prostrato. — LLS. centum millia. One 
hundred thousand sesterces would amonnt to nearly four thousand 
dollars. — In Epiro abeena. Atticus, while in Greece, had purchased 
an estate at Buthrotum, in Epirus, where he spent much of his time 
after X}aB.—Trecenta. Supply miUia. — Potenti. " Now become pow- 
erful.** — Deaperatos. " Those who were abandoned by hope." 



CHAPTER i:^ 
BeUum gestum apud Mutinam. Mutina, now Modena, was situate 
in Cisalpine Gaul. Antony besieged the place, and pressed it vig- 
orously ; but Decimus Brutud, who defended it, being apprised of 
the approach of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, by means of carrier 
pigeons, made an obstinate resistance. Antony, being defeated 
eventually by these generals and Octavianus, was forced to raise the 
siege. {lAv.j Epit., 118, 119.)— -Jlftnit* pradieem. " I shall say less 
of him," t. e., shall praise him less. — Divinus. " Actuated by a pre- 
scient spirit." — 8i divinatio appellanda est, &c. " If an uninterrupted 
native goodness of disposition ought to be called a spirit of presci- 
^nce," t. e., if it be not more consistent with truth, and more hon- 
orable to his character, to say, that he was actuated on all occa- 

P 
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MOBS by kiadly leeling* toward hit leUow.meii, ralher than iprompted 
to eid tben by a eold spirit of preicience.— ii^ur. la the sense 

HottiM Aniaimu judicatust itc. Aotooy had been declared a pob- 
lie enemy, and the oondact of the war against him committed to 
OcUTiamia and tbe oonsnla Hirtina and Panaa, at the beginning of 
0.C. 43. After hia defeat in the battle of MuUna (abont the 27th 
of April, 43), Antony waa obliged to croea the Alpa and retire into 
OauL— /iimt£i. One of the moet active of theae was Cicero the 
orator.— Qm aivertariU 9ju» se ddbanL The reference is not merely 
to many of Antony'8 former ihends, bnt to a large number of those 
who had hitherto remained neuter. — Commendatianem. Some edi- 
tora give commoditattm, which makee no bad reading.— irxorem Ful- 
piam. She had been prenoualy twice married ; first to P. Clodius, 
and after hia death to C. Scribonius Curio. 

Quum. "Although."— -Ad violaMdum. "For injuring."— Tex»*. 

•* Proteoted." P. Vobimnio. Volumnius was a Roman knight, 

better known by the sumame of Eutrap^us, which was giyen him 
on acoount of hia liTeliness and wit. He was an intimate friend 
of Antony'a, and a companion of his pleasures. On the defeat of 
Antony before Mutina, Eutrapelus, in common with Antony'8 other 
friends, was ezposed to great danger, but was protected and assisted 
by Atticus. An opportunity soon occurred of retuming this faTor ; 
for, on Antony^a return into lUly, Eutrapelus, who was prafectus 
fabrum in his army, protected AUicus, who feared for his own safety, 
on account of his connection with Cicero and Brutus. (Compare 
chapter x.) 

Quum litibus distineretur. " When she was distracted with law- 
8Uit8."~0^ttm suum. " His friendly aid." — NuUum stiterit vadi' 
monium. " Appeared in court on no occasion to answer to her re- 
cognizance." The phrase tadimonium sistere is the same, in effect, 
as vadimonium obire, and means, " to appear to one's recogoizance," 
t. e., to appear in court at the time appointed therein. A more lit- 
eral signification would be, "to stand to one's recognizance."— 
Sfonsor omnium rerum. " Her surety in all cases." — In diem. " To 
be paid for on a particular day." Equivalent to " in diem prastitu- 
tam ad solvendwn.^* — Versuram facere. "To borrow the money." 
The meaning of this phrase has already been elucidated. It de- 
notes here, sdso, as in the previous instance, to borrow money fiom 
one in order to pay another. (Compare notes on chapter ii.) — ATe- 
morem gratumque. Mindfiil of and grateful for past protection from 
Antony. (Compare the conclusion of chapter Yiu.)-^Temporis causa. 
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« With any view to the future." — Sentifn. "By-and-by." This is 
the exidanation of Kappe, " nach und nach." Heusinger, less cor* 
rectly, explaine it by claneulum. — Parum, « Not sofflciently.** — Sui 
fudicii. ** Adhering to the dictatea of his own judgment. " ObserTa 
the peculiar construction of the genitiYC, and compare tfae ezplana- 
tion of Fischer : ** Qui »uum judidumf wm uliorum inurta» opinumeM 
Mequebatur." 



CHAPTER X. 
Ad adventum imperatorum. « On the arrival of the leaden." The 
triumviri are meant, namely, Lepidus» Antony, and Octavianus. 
(Gompare Florus, iv.» fi.)^Deforo deceseerat, The meaning is that 
he no longer appeared in public, or occupied himself with business 
of any kind. — FaaHgio. " Elevation." Observe that perteuhy which 
follows, is not in literal opposition to this, but that the opposition is 
marked more by the sense and spirit of the term. — JEqualem etmiU 
Ivmumque eui. ** Of the same age, and very closely resembling him 
in character." — In ludo. " At school." The full form of expression 
is ludo literarum, or ludo liierario. — Ferehatur. Much stronger than 
the simple erat would have been. — Attici ojfficii. ** Of the kind offi- 
ces of Atticus." — Statimque. For eed ut etatim, a mode of con- 
struction by no means uncommon in the case of que. — Quod noctu 
Juhat. " Since all this happened during the night."— iS«iI eonjunc' 
tim. « But always for that of another in connection with his own." 
— NuUam eejunctam eibi, «Su;. ** No fortune (of whatever kind) to 
be set apart for him by that individual.*' Observe that eo refers 
back to quoquam. The meaning is that he did not wish to be sepa- 
rated ttom a friend under any aspect of fortune. — Hieme. «The 
wintery storm." 



CHAPTER XJ. 

8e emereit. The conjecture of Lambinus. The more usnal em- 
ployment<of emergo is as a nenter veib. It occuis, however» 
transitively, in Cieero also (De Hanup. Rtep., 35), and TerenCe 
{And.t m.t 3, 30). There is no need, therefore» of reading ipae hero 
in place of se. — Pramiie. Equivalent to propter pramia.^Conquire- 
ret. <<Were searching after."— ^r^Vnm. Atticus, as before re- 
marked, had an estate in this countiy, near Bu^hrotum. — Qui etiam. 
"Nay, heeven." 

Pralium Philippense. At the battle of Philippi, Brutus and Gassins 
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were defeated by Antony and OctaYianus. — Samothraeiam. Sam- 
othrace was ao island in the i£gean, offthe coast of Thrace, and 
was famed for the sanctity of its asylum. — Omnia pergequi. " To 
enamerate every instance (of his goodness of heart)." — Neque temr 
porariam, neque caUidam fuisMe, ** Had neither any reference to the 
futore, nor was dictated by any views of aelf-interest."— £x ipsis 
rehu* ac temporibus. " From the cases themselyes and the occa- 
aions when it was exercised." — Venditavit. In the sense of M^en- 
tavit.'-'Qui quidem. ** Since he, iDdeed." Obsenre, as before, the 
force of the relative with the subjunctive. — FUrente. " While he 
was in a floorishing condition." Sopply eo^ i. e., Bruto. 

Sie liberaUtaU utens. " By this exercise of liberality."— Jmmor- 
tali memaria. " In undying remembrance." — Sui euique mores, &c. 
** His own principles of action shape each man^s fortune." Com- 
pare the more ordinary mode of expressing this proverb, namely, 
" Quisque tuee fortuna faber eet.'''-'IUe finxit. " Did he mould."— 
Jure. Equivalent to merito. 



CHAPTER XII. 

M. Viptanius Agrippa. The celebrated Agrippa, who proved of 
such essential service to Octavianus in securing for him the imperial 
throne. — Quum propter suam gratiam, &c. ** Although, on account 
of the favor in which he stood» and the power of (Octavianus) C»- 
sar, he had the means in his power of making any choice (of a vnfe)." 
Observe, in this passage, the distinction between potentia, self-ac- 
quired power, and potestaty authority emanating from another.^ 
Generosarum nuptiis. ** To nuptials with a patrician female." Sup- 
jHy fUiarum. The daughter of Atticus (his only child) was called 
Pomponia or Caecilia. Cicero sometimes playfuUy terms her Attica 
and Attieula. {Ep. ad Att.f vi., 5 ; xii., 1 ; xiii., 5, &c.) The issue 
of her marriage with Agrippa was Vipsania Agrippina, who married 
Tiberius, afterward emperor, by whom she became the mother of 
Drusus. 

Triumnr reipubUca constituenda. This v^as the^ title which An- 
tony, Octavius, and Lepidus each assumed when they formed their 
celebrated coalition in the autumn of B.C. 43. (Consult Dict. AtU., 
a. V. Triumviri.) — Ut nuUa in re uaus ait ea. " That he availed him- 
eelf of this (influence) in no case." — PeriUustre. Because, at the 
veiy time when the triumvirs were vying with one another in be- 
stowing on their friends and adherents tbe efiects of the proscribed, 
Atticus refused all such giils, and endeavored to procure fur his 
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friends the restitution of their property. — Pkilosopkia. According 
to Cicero, he was an Epicurean. — Consuetudine ea^ &c. ** Acoord- 
ing to the custom by which things were then carried on.*' 

L. Jtdium Calidum. Some of the MSS. have Calidium; but this 
last is a gentile appeliation, and not a cognomen. — Lucretii. Lu- 
cretius, a celebrated Roman poet, wrote on the system of Epicurus, 
which he unfolded in a poem entitled " De Rerum Naturat" that has 
come down to us. — Caiulli. Catullus, a celebrated lyric and erotic 
poet, the friend of Atticus, and also of Comelius Nepos, to the latter 
of whom his poems, which have likewise come down to us, are 
dedicated. — Nattram atatem. This must, of course, be understood, 
to refer to the period immediately anterior to the Augustan era. — 
Artibus. " Acquirements." — P. Volumnio. Consult notes oU chap. 
X. — Prafeeto fabrum. Consult Diet. Ant.f s. v. Fabri. — Absentem 
relatum. " Placed while absent."— /n jrrasenti. " In the then state 
Of things." — Quod eognitum est. EquiYalent to id autem cognitum 
est. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Ille vir bonus paterfamilias. Construe bonus with paterfamilias. — 
Pecuniosus. " Yery wedlihy. ^^—Minus fuit emax, &c. Atticus in 
this difiered widely from the other wealthy Romans, who were ex- 
travagant in their expenditures, and had a great rage for building 
sumptuous abodes and Tillas. — Omnibus optimis rebus. <<AII the 
best conveniences." — Nam iomum kabuity &c. " For he occupied 
the Tamphilanian mansion." This dwelling was so called firom 
Tamphilus, the builder. — Non adijicioy &c. " Not in the building 
itself, but in a wood (adjacent to it)." The house appears to have 
been built in the middle of a grove or wood. — Ipsum enim tectum, 
&c. ** For this same abode, arranged according to the ancient 
fashion, had more of salt than of expense eonnected with it," i. e., 
was rich in witticisms and pleasant sayings, but plain and old-fash- 
ioned as fer as the mere building and intemal arrangements were 
concerned. — Nisi si quid. Supply commwtare. — Familia. " A body 
of slaves," i. e., a household.— Forma. The wedthy Romans made 
it a point to have not only a numerous body of slaves, but to pro- 
cure also those of the best looks and finest exteriors. 

Pueri literatissimi. « Slaves very carefiiHy educated." Literati, 
or literary slaves, were used for various purposes by their masteiv, 
either as readers, copyists, or 9mKaaenaes.'-Anagnosta. «Read- 
ers." It was the duty of the anagnost» to read or repeat passages 
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from books during an entertaioment, and also at other times. — Li- 
hrarii. " Copyists." These were slayes employed by their masters 
in writing or copying in any way. Atticus was enabled, by means 
of these librarii, to procure a library for himself at a comparatively 
small cost, and to supply the public with books at a profit. — Pedis» 
sequus. "Ordinary attendant.'' — Vtrumque horum. Both read and 
copy. — Artifice* ceteri^ &c. «*His other slaves in the different 
branohes of domestic economy, whom the proper management of a 
household requires, were particularly good.*' In a Roman dwelling 
of the higher class there were distinct slaves, or a distinct slave for 
aUnost eyery department of household economy ; as bakers, cooks, 
confectioners, picklers, dcc. Such slaves are meant here by the 
term artificest or those acquainted with domestic arts. — Factum, 
" Trained up. " — DUigefUia. < * Of his careful attention (to the afiairs 
of his household)." 

JnUmperanter eoneupiacere. The wealtby Romans were fond of 
large retinues of slaves, and yery extravagant in their indulgence 
of this tastc. — Dud. Torputari. — Et potius diligenHa, &c. " And 
to procure any thing by one*s own private exertions, rather than by 
paying a price for it, is a proof," &c. — Elegans, non magnificus, &c. 
Observe the pecuUar force of the antitheses.—il/^c/a&a/. "He 
aimed at." — Ut in neutram partem conspici posset. ** So that it could 
be regarded in neitber point of view as any thing unusual," t. «., it 
was neither marked by extr^vagant expenditure on the one ^and, 
nor by meanness on the other. The phrase in neutram partem con- 
spici derives illustration from Ovid, Trist., ii., 113, seq. : **Domus 
neque divitiis, neque pavpertate notanda, Unde sit in neutrum conspici- 
endus eyues,** i. e., ut nec dives nec pauper haberi possit. 

Jmprimis lautus. " Particularly noted for keeping a handsome 
table.'' Compare, as regards the force of latUus here, Juvenal, xi., 
1 : *< Atticus eximie si ccenat lautus habetur," and consult Tzschucke's 
note on the present passage. — Non parum liberaliter. ** With no 
little hospitality." — Terna millia aris. ** Three thousand pounds of 
copper money." ^s was the general term for bronze.or copper, 
out of which pieces of money were coined called asses. The asses 
at first were each a pound weight, and hence the pound weight be- 
came the unit in computations. Subsequently, however, the copper 
coinage became much reduced in size, and hence arose the expres- 
sion as graoe-, to indicate the old heavy coins as distinguished from 
ihe later and less heavy ones ; or, as Niebuhr, more correctly, per- 
haps, explains it, to denote any kind of copper coins, whether old 
Roman q^ foreign, reckoned according to the old style, or by weight. 
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{HuMseyy p. 182.) If we follow tbe compixtation of EiseDSchmidt, 
the sam mentioned in the text, reckoned according to tbe «e« ^ave, 
will be about two bandred and eighty-five dolhms ; but if computed 
according to the reduced coinage, about forty-ei^ht doUars. The 
latter sum, of course, is too small to be meant, and eyen the other 
hardly appears large enough, so that, perhaps, we ought to read tri- 
eena with Hottomann. 

Peraque. "Regularly." A strengthened form of aque. — Ex 
ephemeride. . " From bis daily register." By ephemerie is here meant 
** a day-book," or register, in which the expenses and transactions 
of each day were entered. — Eum expensum sumiuij &c. " That he 
was accustomed to set down to the account of expenditures." The 
phrase expensum ferre properly means ** to mark down in one'8 book 
of accounts moneys paid or expended," and is directly opposed to 
Meeeptum ferre, " to mark down moneys received." ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Alittd acroama, quam anagnosten. "Anj thing else pleasing to 
the ears, save .the voice of the reader." Acroama properly signi- 
fied, among the Romans, a concert of players on different musical in- 
struments. Here, however, it is taken in a general sense for any 
thing agreeable to hear. — Vocabat. " He used to invite." A similar 
usage prevails in the case of the Greek Ka2^iv. — Pecunia acceesio. 
AUuding to the sum he inherited from his uncle. — De quotidiano 
euUu. " Of his dafly expenditure." — In seatertio mcies. " With a 
property of two millions of sesterces." Literally, " amid two mill- ' 
ions," &c. Observe the force of tn, and with regard to sestertio 
consult Zumpty ^ 873. The expression sestertio vicies is equivalent 
to vicies centenis millibus sestertiorum. — Jn sestertio centies. " When 
worth ten millions of sesterces (in addition)." Literally, " amid 
ten millionsy" &c. The allusion is to the additional sum whicb he 
inherited from his uncle. Sestertio centies is equivalent to ceruies 
eentenis millibus sestertiorum. — Parique fastigio steteritj &c. " And 
he adhered to the same style of living amid either fortune," t. e., he 
lived as liberally when his fortune was moderate, as when great 
wealth had flowed in upon him. .Gompare Van Staveren : " in utra- 
quefortunaj h. e. quum divitias haberet cum minores, tum auctas." 

Ardeatinum et Nomentanum, &c. "A farm near Ardea, and 
. another near Nomentum." Ardea was a very ancient city of Italy, 
and the capital of the RutuU. Nomentum was a town of the Sa< 
bines. — Pecunia reditus. " Income. "—- Usum eum pccunia, &c. The 
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order is, mm solihm (esse) metiri usum~pecunia non magnitudine ted 
ratione,^Non magniiudiney &c. *' Not by the extent of his resour- 
ces» but by rational expenditure." 



CHAPTER XV. 
Mendacium dicebat. Equivalent here to mentiebatuTf although, 
strictly ^>eaking, mendacium dicere is merely to utter a falsehood, 
not knowing it to be such. (Compare Aulus Gellius, ix., 11.) — 
Neque gravitas sine facUitate. " Nor his austerity without affability," 
t; «., he was at once austere and affable. — iVbn liberaJis, sed levis. 
" To be characteristic, not of a liberal, but of a fickle man," t. e., of 
one wanting stability.— Jn nitendo. "In striving to accomplish." 
Supply fr<Bstare.-*Tanta erat cura. " Was characterized by so much 
zealous care.** — Suseepti. " Once undertaken." — Suam existimatiih 
nem agi. " That his honor was concerned." — Catonis. After this 
there follows in some editions Mariiy Q. But the younger Marius, 
who is the one meant, died when Atticus was still a young man, 
and residing at Athens ; and the insertion of the praenomen of Hor- 
tensius is altogether unnecessaiy. — Reipublica procurationem. " The 
management of public affairs." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Humanitatis, " Of the amenity of his character."— Aiofo«cent. 
Atticus was at that time in his twenty-seventh year, and Sulla in 
bis fifty-fifth. — Senex addescenti, 6lo. Atticus was then sixty-six 
years of age, and Bnitus forty-two. — Cui atati. ** For intercourse 
with which age.^ — Sexdecim volumina. "Sixteen books." Tbe 
term volumen was appUed to the paper or parchment, joined together 
80 as to form one sheet, and, when the work was finished, roUed on 
a staff. When an author, however, divided a work into several 
books, it wa9 usual to include only one book in a volume or roll, so 
tbat, as in the present instance, there was generaUy the same num- 
ber of roUs as of books. — Extremum tempus. "The close of his 
life." — Historiam contextam. " A continuous history." — Studiis prin- 
cipum. "The feeUngs that actuated the leading men." Among 
these may be particularly named Pompey and Caesar. — Ut nikil in 
iis non appareat. " That every thing is dearly detailed therein." — 
Frudentiam. «♦ A sagacious spirit." — Qua nune usu veniunt. " Whkdi 
are now accustomed to happen." — Cecinit. " Predicted." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Pietate. *'The filial piety. " — P/ura. «More instances (than 
those which* I am aboat to relate).*' — Vere. **With tnith," «. «., 
what was actually the case.— £a;/a/t7. «* He carried forth for inter- 
ment." — Se nunquam cum matre, &c. *' That he had never had oc- 
casion to be reconciled with his mother.'' Literally, ** had never 
been reconciled with his mother," t. e.y had never done any thing 
that prodaced the least estrangement on her part, or rendered a 
reconciliation at all necessary. This is an instance of a well-known 
figure, by which the consequent takes the place of the antecedent. 
— In simultate. "Involved in any misunderstanding," — Natiyra. 
" From the prompting of natural feeling."— Doc/nwa. « From the 
principles of philosophy which he had imbibed."— //a percepta. " So 
clearly understood." 



€HAPTER XVin. 

Moris. " Of the usages." — Antiguitatis. " Of early times," «. e., 
of the history of the earlier periods of the Roman state.— Jn vo volu^ 
mine. This was a work in a single book, entitled AnnaliSy and con- 
tained an epitome of Roman history from the earliest period to his 
own time, arranged according to years. (Ctc, Ep. ad Att.j xii., 23 ; 
Orat., 34 ; Aecon. in Pison.f p. 13 ; in Cornel., p. 76, ed. Orell.) It 
is much to be regretted that none of the writings of Atticus have 
come down to us, since so high an opinion was entertained of his 
taste and critical acumen, that many of his friends, especially Cice^ 
ro, were accustomed to send him their works for revision and cor- 
rection, and were extremely anxious to secure his approbation and 
fSiYor.-Subtexuit. " Interwove into iV—Propaginea. " The gene- 
alogies." 

In aliis lihris. These were, in fact, so many genealogical tables. 
— Bruti. Marcus Junius Brutus, who belonged to the gens Junia, 
as his nomen indicated.— Qut. " Who (belonging to this house)."— 
Marcelli Claudii. Supply rogatu, and after Marcellorum supply /*• 
mt/iam, &c. — Nolitia clarorum virorum, " Of becoming acquainted 
with iUustrious men." — Ne ejua expers estet suavitatia. That is, be- 
cause he regarded it as a pleasing relaxation. — Qui honore, 6oo. 
Qui refers to the antecedent eos understood, which last is governed 
by exppauit. — Imaginihu». The reference is to the waxen images or 
busts in the atria, or halls of the noble Roman families. — Quatemis 
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fuinigve versibu». " In four or five verses each." — Grcue eonfectu; 
This is said to have been written in a plain and inartificial style. 
(Compare Ctc., Ep. ad Au., il, 1.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Haetenu» AtHee^ «too, &c. The greater part, therefore, of 4hi8 
biography was composed while Atticus was still alive. — Sicut suprd 
aigfUJieammuM. Compare chap. xi. — Contenhu . . . . pervenU. For 

quamquam contenhu tamen pervenit.^—Jmperatoris divi JUii. 

** With the imperator (OctaTianus), the son of the deified (Jolius).'* 
It has been shown firom coins that the title ofdimJUius was given 
to Octavianus before he reoeived the appellation ofAugustuey which 
fixes, therefore, the period during which this must have beeA writ- 
Cen. — Qua eeteroa ceperat, dcc. ** By which he had made friends of 
the other leading men of the state, of equal dignity (with Octavi- 
anus), of inferior good fortune,*' Among these principes may be 
named Sulla, Pompey, Cesar, Antony, Brutus, and Cicero. — Casar- 
em. If the reading be correct, Octavianus Caesar is meant, and the 
whole clause is ezpUmatoiy offortuna humiUore, which precedes. 
Ttschucke, however, thinks that we ought to read Attieum. 

Neptis. <*Agrand-daughter.** Vipsania.^rirjnmMi.^m. Pom- 
ponia, already mentioned in a previous note — Annieulam. " A year 
old." — Tiberio. The future emperor, and the snccessor of Augus- 
tus. — Drusilla. Livia Drusilla, better known by the name of Livia 
alone. She was firet married to Tiberius Claudius Nero, but, her 
beauty having attracted the notice of Octavianus, her husband was 
compelled to divorce her, and surrender her to the triumvir. She 
had akeady bome her husband one son, Tiberius.— iVee««n^inem 
eorum sanxit. " Knit more dosely the tie between them.^-^Famil- 
uuitatem. " Their fiiendly intercourse." 



CHAPTER XX. 
SponMolia. «Espousals." — Ahesset. Octavianus is meant. — Quin 
Attveo mitteret. « Without writing word to Atticus." Some sup- 
ply Uteras ; it is better, however, to regard mitteret as equivalent 
bere to seriberet or nuntiaret, a usage of frequent occurrence in Cic- 
ero, and analogous to that in the case of the Greek hrurriXhi.-^At'^ 
tieo. "The society of Atticus."— Autfiw dies temere tntercessit. 
** Hardly a day intervened.'' Temere ia here equivalent to faeile. — 
Aliquid de antiquitaU. ** Some information on a point of antiquity.'* 
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-^Potiieam. " Relative to poetry."— -E/M«rcf . " Drew forth."— s7bw# 
FeretrH. " Of Jopiter Feretrius." This surname Feretrius, aj>- 
plied to Jupiter, is probably derived from ferire, "to strike;** for 
persons who took an oath called upon Jupiter to strike them, if they 
swore falsely, as they struck the vietim they sacrificed to him. {Fest, 
s. V. Lapidem Silicem.) Others derived it from ferre, because he 
was the giver of peace» or because people dedicated {ferebant) to 
him the spolia opima. {Feat., ». v. Feretrius ; Liv.^ i., 10 ; Propert., 
iv., 10, 46.) — Detecta prolaberetur. *' Became decayed in its roof, 
and was falling to ruin9."—Admonitu. ** At the suggestion.'* — Ac- 
curate. <*With great exactness.** — Ex ultimis terri». According 
to Manutius, from Egypt." — Usum benevolentiamque. "The friend- 
ship and good will." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Dignitate. " In consideration." — Ut annis triginta medicina, &c. 
This can not mean that he was never out of health during that pe- 
riod, for the testimony of Cicero is to the contraiy {Ep. ad Att., vi., 
9 ; vii., 2 ; x., 12) ; but that he was never so seiiously unwell as 
to require the aid of a physician. — Nactu» e»t morbum. A some- 
what rare usage of naru^iscor^ as applied to things of a harmful na- 
ture. Compare Suetonius, Vit. Tit.j c. 19 : "febrim nactus,** and 
the remarks of Gronovius, ad Aul. Gell.f i., 24. — Tenesmon. " The 
Tenesmus.*' This is technically termed Proctica Tenesmus, or 
straining, and is, in other words, a painful and perpetual urgency to 
go to stool, with dejection of mucus alone, and in small quantity. 
{Good^s St^dy of Medicinef vol. i., p. 271.) The tenn is from the 
Greek retveofidCi or, as some write it, Tijveofidc- A description of 
the malady is given by Celsus, iv., ¥8. — Ex curatione. '* From the 
treatment resorted to." — Imum intestinum.- The rectum. — Fistula 
putris. " A malignant fistula." What is technically called "flstula 
stercoralis." 

Agrippam generum. Montaigne has given a version of this pas- 
sage in his Essays (ii., 13). — L, Comelium Balbumt 6lc. Balbus and 
Peducaeus were two intimate friends of Atticus. The former of 
these is one commonly called Balbus Major, to distinguish him from 
hiB nephew of the same name. He was a native of Gades in Spain, 
and was defended by Cicero when accused of having illegally as- 
sumed the rights and privileges of a Roman citizen. During the . 
civil (^ontest he was a foUower of Julius Caesar^s, and subsequently 
attached himself to the fortunes of Augustus, by whom he was ad- 
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▼anced to the higbest offices in the state. — Peduettttm. Peducttus 
was an intimate friend, sot only of Atticus, but of Cicero, bj the 
latter of whom he is frequently mentioned, in bia coirespoDdence, 
ifi tenns of the greatest affection. 

InmxvLt, *<HaTtng supported himself." — Satisfeci. There ie a 
Beugma here, which serres to explain the infinitiye {fecisse) that 
oomea after. Constme» therefore, as foUows: quilnu quaniamf uf 
tpero, tatisfeci, simulque docui me feeisse, &c. — Reliquum e*t. " It 
only remains." — Mihi 9tat. << I am resolyed.'' — Coiwtitum. '* De- 
sign.'* — Ne frustra dehortando conemini. <* That you make no fruit- 
less efibrts in attempting to dissuade me." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Conetantia. "Firmness." — Quod natura cogeret. For ad quod, 
dcc, the preposition being omitted for the sake of euphony, on ac- 
coant of its immediately preceding. — AeceUraret. Used intransi- 
tively. — Et, quoniam tum quoque, dcc ** And since he might possi- 
bly» even then» also, prolong his existence.^^-^Depreseit. " He put 
6ovfn."'^uhitofebri* decettitj &c. Compare Montaigne, /. e. : " Or, 
asfant choisi de ie tuer par abttinence, voyla sa maladie guaric par ac- 
cident : ee renudcy qu*il avoit employe pour $e detfaire, le remet en sante. 
hea medecins et ses amis, faisants feste d^un si heureux henement, et 
s*en resiouissants avecques luy, se trouverent bien trompez ; car il ne 
leurfeut possihle pour cela de hiy favre changer d^opinion" 6lc. 

Propositum peregit. " He persisted in his purpose." — Pridie Ka- 
lendas Apriles. " On the day before the Kalends of April," t. e., the 
3l8t of March. {Zumpt, ^ 868, 870. )~Cn. Domitio, C. Sosiojcon- 
sulibus. This was in A.U.C. 722, B.C. 32.— J» lecticula. " On a 
small couch." Among the Romans, in the case of the higher classes, 
the corpse was carried on a couch, to which the name of Feretrum 
or Capulum was usually given. In the present case it was one of 
less than the usual size, as Atticus himself had directed. The 
bodies of poor citizens and of slaves were carried on a common kind 
of bier or coffin, called SandapUa. The corpee was nsually carried 
out of the faouse on the eighth day after death.-^ttx/a Viam Appiam. 
The Roman tombs were on the outside of the city ; those of the 
wealthy being generally erected along the public roads. In a few 
cases, however, we read of the dead being buried within the city. 
— Ad quintum lapidem. " At the fifth mile-stone,*' t. «., five miles 
from Rome. The miles along the Roman roads in Italy were com- 
puted from the gates of the capital, not from the gilt milliary pillar 
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which Aagusttts erected in the Forum. — Before conclading, we may 
remark, that the life of Atticus» as here giyen by Nepos, is to be re- 
garded rather as a panegyric upon an intimate friend (Nep.f 13 ; 
compare Cic, Ep. ad Att., xvi., 5, 14), than, strictly speaking, a bi- 
ography. According to Nepos, the personal character of Atticus 
was faultless ; and though we can not trust implicitly to the partial 
statements of his panegyrists, yet, as we have before remarked, At- 
ticus could not have gained'and preserved the affection of so many 
of his contemporaries without possessihg amiable qualities of no or- 
dinary kind. {Smith, Dict.Biogr.f vol. i., p. 415.) 
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